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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  OWEN  H.  GATES,  PH.  D. 

A  FEW  introductory  paragraph?  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  writer  is  not  anxious  that  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  entitle  it  to  constitute  a  chapter  in  a  “Science” 
of  Sociology.  He  will  be  content  if  he  can  suggest  how  men 
who  are  intent  on  the  practical  salvation  of  society  can  gain 
inspiration  and  information  by  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  his  fortune  to  have  made  a  scientific  study 
of  the  subject  of  Sociology,  as  will  perhaps  appear  from  what 
follows.  He  ventures  nev'erthcless  to  use  the  word  in  the 
title,  and  a  few  times  otherwise,  in  its  natural,  broad  meaning. 

In  searching  after  that  which  will  be  of  practical  value, 
the  claim  is  ventured  that  he  approaches  neeirer  the  demand 
of  the  day  than  to  aim  at  accurate  scientific  perspective  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  practical.  What  is  it  which  has  set  the 
.schools  of  the  country  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  which  can  or¬ 
ganize  the  first  or  best  department  of  Sociology.^  Is  it  the 
discovery  of  a  new  subject  for  scientific  study,  like  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  sun  or  a  new  bug.^  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  grow- 
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ing  recognition  that  society  needs  improvement,  the  quickened 
conscience  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  a  strengthened  purpose 
to  aid  in  the  work.  This  purpose  is  the  wave  on  which  So¬ 
ciology  has  risen  to  its  present  importance,  and  it  will  not 
wait  for  the  schools  to  search  through  the  sub-sciences  and 
elaborate  the  science  of  Sociology,  or  for  philosophers  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  various  social  sciences  and  enunciate  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Sociology.  Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  centuries  past  in  the  condition  of  man,  and  that  by  men 
who  would  have  been  really  nonplussed  if  they  had  been 
challenged  to  show  the  “scientific  credentials”  of  their  sys¬ 
tems. 

Moreover,  the  world  need  not  wait  for  new  discoveries. 
Society  is  not  in  its  present  state  because  men  are  ignorant 
how  it  can  be  improved  and  must  wait  until  scientific  workers 
have  invented  some  new  methods.  The  fact  is,  that  the  great 
fundamental  truths  in  regard  to  society  are  as  old  as  philos¬ 
ophy.  That  among  the  researches  of  Sociology  which  is 
novel,  may  be  important  scientifically,  but  that  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  important  to  the  understanding  and  control  of  society, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  all  missionary,  benevolent,  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  now 
and  then  occurring  that  views  are  tentatively  propounded  as 
to  the  underlying  defects  of  society,  which  have  been  the 
stock  in  trade  of  theologians  since  theology  was  possible. 
When  the  human  race  was  young,  so  says  one  old  and  re¬ 
spected  authority,  there  was  a  crime  committed  which  involved 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  world’s  inhabitants.  It  was  a  murder. 
The  murderer  was  at  once  subjected  to  an  examination.  One 
question  only  was  asked  and  that  sufficed,  not  indeed  to  make 
him  confess  his  guilt,  but  to  reveal  that  which  rendered  the 
crime  possible.  “Where  is  Abel  thy  brother.?”  The  reply 
was  equally  short,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper.?”  That  was 
all,  and  enough.  Responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  our 
neighbor — there  is  no  more  fundamental  truth  than  that.  Re- 
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pudiation  of  that  responsibility  underlies  the  various  crimes 
against  society.  This  incident  must  possess  tremendous  foice 
for  those  who  believe  that  it  happened,  for  it  was  none  other 
than  God  himself  who  thus  probed  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  persons,  not  all  irreverent  and  some  of 
them  good  scholars,  who  do  not  believe  that  it  all  happened 
as  is  here  stated.  This  fact  may  disturb  the  passage  in  some 
of  its  relations,  but  its  sociological  importance  still  remains ; 
for  if  it  is  a  legend,  it  only  shows  the  more  convincingly  what 
was  the  thought  of  those  among  whom  it  arose  and  by  whom 
it  was  transmitted  as  to  the  correct  and  incorrect  relations  be¬ 
tween  men.  It  then  becomes  a  very  old  and  important  the¬ 
ory  of  society. 

That  which  is  still  undiscovered,  or  even  uncorrelated,  the 
lack  of  which  keeps  Sociology  the  science  from  being  per¬ 
fected  is  not  the  vital  essential  part,  but  the  trifles,  the  odds 
and  ends.  Reformers  need  not  wait  for  these,  and  need  not 
apologize  to  the  schools  for  the  unscientific  character  of  their 
methods.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  scientific  researches  of 
the  schools  are  valueless  or  that  their  results  may  properly 
be  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  the  childlike  spirit  of  receptivity 
of  truth  which  is  inseparable  from  Christian  activity  will  in¬ 
sure  a  proper  estimate  of  them  by  every  worker  in  the  field 
of  the  best  social  reform.  But  if  the  worker  will  do  well  to 
learn  from  the  investigator  all  that  he  is  ready  to  teach,  on 
the  other  hand  the  latter  cannot,  if  he  would  be  scientific, 
ignore  the  work  of  the  former.  It  is  quite  right  that  Chicago 
University,  which  is  perhaps  our  most  elaborately  organized 
school  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  should  lay  great 
stress  in  its  announcements  upon  the  numerous  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Chicago  as  affording  valuable  opportunity  for 
observation  and  study.  There  is  indeed  everything  to  learn 
from  the  study  of  past  and  present  efforts  to  reform  and  purify 
social  institutions.  To  one  such  program  this  paper  would 
draw  attention. 
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The  unit  for  consideration  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
people,  and  not  an  individual. 

In  this  respect  the  Old  Testament  differs  much  from  the 
New  Testament.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  proper  control 
of  society  involves  a  very  definite  consideration  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  this  does  not  cause  the  main  issue  to  be  obscured, 
and  from  the  beginning  onward  the  community  is  that  which 
engages  the  attention  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  In  seek¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  this  fact  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Pentateuch,  leaving  the  Prophetic  writings  to  be  considered 
later  in  another  connection.  In  the  quotations  from  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  we  will  endeavor  to  observe,  not  simply  the  truth  al¬ 
ready  stated,  but  also  the  adjustment  of  the  legislation  to  it. 

Long  before  the  actual  establishment  of  the  nation 
whose  fortunes  are  traced  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
God  revealed  to  Abraham  his  purpose  to  make  him  a  great 
nation.  He  had  called  him  as  an  indiv'idual,  but  this  call  was 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  earth  a  people  in  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  bless  themselves.  The  same 
promise  was  continued  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob.  The  nation  was 
established  by  the  ICxodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  The 
difference  between  Israel  after  the  Exodus  and  Israel  before 
the  Exodus  was  a  difference  not  primarily  in  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  Jehovah,  but  in  the  community  life  which 
then  began.  The  individuals  composing  the  nation  existed 
before,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature  with  which 
all  proper  legislation  must  correspond  were  their  possession 
before  as  truly  as  after  that  time.  It  was  an  epoch  for  them 
because  new  relations  were  entered  into,  involving  new  duties, 
and  new  possibilities  of  blessing.  The  promises  were  theirs 
as  a  nation  and  they  were  to  be  realized,  if  at  all,  in  the  di¬ 
vinely  directed  development  of  their  common  life.  The  slaves 
of  Egypt  were  set  free  in  order  that  they  and  their  successors 
as  a  nation  might  accomplish  a  work  impossible  except  under 
these  new  conditions. 
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The  new  community  entered  at  once  into  the  very  closest 
relations  with  Jehovah.  In  the  oft-repeated  sentiment  “  Israel 
is  my  son,  my  first-born,”  God  throws  his  parental  protection 
around  the  whole  people.  They  receive  his  care  as  a  unit 
and  they  owe  obedience  to  Him,  as  a  child  to  his  father.  In 
these  days  of  pronounced  individualism  the  doctrine  here 
enunciated  has  largely  been  supplanted  by  the  later  doctrine 
of  the  Divnne  Fatherhood  of  individual  believers,  as  if  there 
were  antagonism  between  the  two.  There  is  none;  the  older 
is  not  made  obsolete  by  the  rise  of  the  later;  the  clearly  de¬ 
fined  truth  that  God  is  Father  of  a  nation  cannot  be  super¬ 
seded  or  corrected,  though  it  is  very  properly  supplemented 
as  God’s  revelation  develops. 

“  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you 
a  God.”  This  relation,  existing  directly  between  the  people 
and  God,  was  the  basis  of  the  commands  which  he  laid  upon 
them.  This  is  clear  at  every  turn  as  we  read  the  Penta- 
teuchal  legislation.  The  claim  that  the  first-born  and  first- 
fruits  are  his,  rests  upon  the  acknowledged  claim  that  the 
whole  nation  is  his.  The  ten  commandments  are  expressly 
justified  by  a  reference  to  the  divine  act  which  brought  the 
nation  into  existence.  “  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.” 
At  the  close  of  the  Greater  Book  of  the  Covenant  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  are  promised  to  the  people  if  they  are  obedient, 
are  such  as  will  benefit  them  as  a  nation,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  many  of  the  commands  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  be  the  organized 
body  which  obeys  or  disobeys. 

The  sacrificial  system  furnishes  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion.  Prominent  among  the  provisions  for  sacrificial  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin  are  the  sacrifices  which  the  nation  as  a  whole 
must  perform.  All  sins  of  individuals  have  their  assigned 
methods  of  expiation,  and  in  addition  the  sins  of  the  public 
are  to  be  acknowledged  and  atoned  for.  The  motive  of  even 
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so  individual  a  matter  as  purification  for  uncleanness  is  found 
in  a  reference  to  the  God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egy^pt, 
and  thereby  gave  them  national  existence.  He  is  holy,  they 
must  be  holy.  One  who  sacrifices  to  another  than  Jehovah 
is  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people  ;  for  the  people  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  holiness  and  obedience  with  the  performance  of 
which  an  individual  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  interfere.  In 
certain  cases  failure  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
will  be  followed  by  disaster  to  the  nation.  The  land  which 
was  a  continual  evidence  of  divine  favor,  with  which  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  future  prosperity  were  so  inseparably  connected  that 
to  this  day  possession  of  Palestine  is  looked  forward  to  by 
many  Jews,  that  same  land  was  to  vomit  the  nation  out  as  it 
had  done  the  nations  before  them. 

The  oft-repeated  “I  am  Jehovah”  had  for  the  Jew  a 
much  greater  significance  than  for  others.  Whatever  the  actual 
etymology  of  the  name  and  whenever  it  was  introduced  into 
Israel,  the  explanation  given  in  Exodus  shows  that  they  con¬ 
nected  it  fundamentally  with  the  establishment  of  the  nation. 
The  idea  of  Israel  as  a  nation  must  have  risen  in  the  mind  as 
the  phrase  met  the  eye  or  ear.  Observe  what  obligations  a 
single  chapter  connects  with  it  (Lev.  xix.).  They  should 
leave  gleaning  ears  in  the  field;  should  not  steal,  lie,  nor  de¬ 
ceive;  should  not  keep  back  a  workman’s  wages  over  night; 
should  not  be  careless  about  the  bodily  infirmities  of  others; 
should  not  discriminate  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
should  not  bear  malice  or  hatred  in  the  heart;  should  have 
just  weights  and  measures;  should  treat  strangers  as  native 
born.  These  are  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  the  thought  of 
God  as  Jehovah.  The  laws  concerning  servants  and  their  free¬ 
dom  at  the  year  of  Jubilee  are  based  on  the  claim,  reiterated 
by  Jehovah  and  acknowledged  by  the  people  throughout  their 
history,  that  they  are  all  servants  of  God. 

The  examination  might  be  carried  on  through  the  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  with  equally  clear 
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results.  The  community  of  Israel,  called  a  nation  from  the 
political  features  of  its  organization,  is  the  unit  with  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Let  us  note  some  features  of  the  truth  which  are  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  first  place,  this  truth  that  Jehovah  chose 
their  nation  to  be  his  and  especially  directed  its  fortunes,  is 
not  a  modern  theory  invented  to  explain  the  otherwise  in¬ 
comprehensible  course  of  its  history.  It  was  a  very  practical 
matter  for  Israel.  It  was  rehearsed  in  law  and  prophecy;  it 
was  acknowledged  in  song  and  prayer.  The  nation  gloried  in 
it,  sometimes  in  a  way  they  should  not.  It  was  their  religious 
belief. 

Secondly,  this  consciousness  operated  to  bind  the  nation 
together  very  closely.  Identity  of  religious  views  is  always 
powerful  as  a  social  bond.  But  here  there  was  more.  This 
particular  belief  was  especially  significant.  They  believed 
that  their  God  was  theirs  in  a  peculiar  sense  and  degree.  No 
other  nation  could  speak  of  him  in  such  terms  as  would  de¬ 
scribe  his  relation  to  Israel.  The  consciousness  of  superior 
privilege,  the  growing  assurance  of  the  power  of  their  God,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  same 
time  bound  them  more  firmly  together  in  society.  Theirs  was 
a  fraternity.  They  were  alike  in  God’s  sight;  he  was  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons.  Injury  done  to  a  fellow-citizen  was  done 
to  God  himself. 

Thirdly,  the  truth  intensified  their  patriotism.  Their 
wars  were  all  crusades,  if  right  at  all.  Loyalty  to  their  God 
was  the  test  to  be  applied  to  their  politics  and  to  public  opin¬ 
ion.  On  the  other  hand,  irreligion,  or  polytheism,  or  impure 
worship  of  Jehovah,  was  rebuked  by  threat  of  national  disas¬ 
ter.  Religion  and  patriotism  as  we  define  them,  strengthened 
each  other  in  Israel. 

Fourthly,  this  identity  of  the  religious  and  secular  was  real. 
It  was  not  a  mere  theory  without  foundation.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  the  divine  right 
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to  control  kings,  a  doctrine  which  yields  quite  different  results 
from  that  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear.  The  doctrine 
was  not  the  device  of  a  king  to  secure  allegiance  otherwise  re¬ 
fused  or  reluctantly  given.  It  was  not  a  made-to-order  plat¬ 
form  set  up  to  work  its  natural  result  at  some  election,  and  to 
be  forgotten  afterward.  God  and  religion  were  not  national 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  controlled  by  the  people  and  sec¬ 
ular  powers,  but  in  the  sense  that  these  last  were  controlled 
by  Jehovah.  In  our  Bibles  and  perhaps  in  our  thoughts  the 
prophets  and  kings  are  widely  separated;  but  not  so  in  fact. 
The  prophets  were  advisers  in  public  matters.  Those  who 
wrote  the  books  bearing  their  names  are  but  a  minority  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  even  in  the  case  of  this  mi¬ 
nority  the  writings  were  but  an  incident  of  their  ministry, 
often  an  afterthought.  Their  chief  activity  was  in  other  lines. 
Even  in  the  writings  themselves  there  is  a  very  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  kings.  There  are  few  kings  in  the  northern  or 
southern  kingdom  concerning  whom  there  is  not  extant  record 
that  they  were  advised  by  some  one  or  more  prophets.  But 
if  this  system  was  not  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  kings, 
neither  was  it  a  fraud  perpetrated  by  the  prophets.  The  uni¬ 
form  and  consistent  claim  through  the  Old  Testament  must 
be  regarded  as  true. 

The  belief  corresponded  to  facts.  God  was  indeed  back 
of  the  theory.  Jehovah  is  the  same  God  who  is  creator  and 
preserver  of  man  and  nature,  the  all-powerful,  all-wise  God, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  serve. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  that  the  development  of  the 
history  of  Israel  according  to  this  principle  constituted  a  so¬ 
ciological  experiment.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  a  God  both 
in  its  conception  and  in  its  elaboration.  A  people  untouched 
by  a  culture  which  would  conflict  with  their  proposed  future; 
marvellously  led  to  a  new  country  whose  soil  was  fertile  and 
climate  unimpeachable;  the  former  inhabitants  so  disposed  of 
(at  least  so  Israel  believed),  that  on  the  one  hand  no  shock 
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was  given  to  agriculture,  and  on  the  other,*  no  serious  inter¬ 
ference  was  offered  by  them  to  the  continued  possession  of 
the  country  by  the  newcomers;  the  aspirants  to  world-power 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south  so  balanced  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  both  that  the  new  state  should  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent;  wholesome  laws  given  them,  made  in  view  of  the 
ideal  which  was  before  them,  recognized  from  the  first;  an 
unbroken  succession  of  prophets  chosen  from  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  so  sympathizing  with  them,  and  yet  speaking  with 
divine  tenderness  or  sternness  as  occasion  required, — certainly 
here  are  all  the  essentials  for  a  successful  experiment;  such  a 
community  should  answer  its  own  ideals;  here  there  ought 
to  be  loyalty  to  the  common  interests  and  to  the  common 
God;  each  should  cheerfully  contribute  his  quota  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  and  might  expect  to  receive  divine  blessing  through 
the  medium  of  the  nation’s  life.  Conceived  by  Jehovah,  the 
idea  was  as  wise  as  natural  law,  which  he  also  formed — as 
good  as  was  Creation  itself. 

It  failed.  The  ideal  was  not  realized.  The  goal  was  not 
reached.  Or  putting  it  in  a  way  which  avoids  the  anthropo¬ 
morphism  of  saying  that  God  failed  in  an  attempt,  the  people 
did  not  stand  the  test.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  seek  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  The  reason  given  clearly  and  forcibly  by 
the  Old  Testament  itself  is  sin.  There  is  sin  in  man.  It  is 
in  his  heart  and  shows  itself  in  his  acts.  The  institutions 
which  he  founds  are  tainted  with  it.  He  surrounds  himself 
with  it.  It  enters  into  his  private  plans  and  public  policy. 
It  perverts  and  defiles  every  virtue.  It  warps  and  twists  and 
rots  and  withers;  no  department  of  human  activity  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  it.  Here  is  a  factor  which  is  constant  in  the  great 
problems  of  society.  Climate  varies;  the  diagrams  showing 
changes  in  density  of  population,  production  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  in  prevalence  of  crime  and  insanity,  look  like  mountains 
and  valleys,  but  no  chart  is  needed  to  show  sin  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  Varying  conditions  require  modification  of  remedies,. 
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but  a  constant  condition  has  its  one  remedy;  and  once  found 
it  is  always  applicable.  The  one  great  remedy  for  sin  is  a 
Saviour.  To  him  all  Christendom  looks  back.  To  him  all 
the  Old  Testament  looked  forward.  But  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  his  coming  various  ideas  are  developed  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  world. 
A  rapid  glance  at  the  steps  by  which  the  new  principle  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  community  must  suffice. 

First,  the  growing  recognition  of  the  sociological  impor¬ 
tance  of  character. 

The  leaders  of  religious  and  ethical  thought  in  Israel 
were  the  prophets.  They  were  the  men  who  were  raised  up 
to  instruct  the  people  in  their  duties  man  ward  and  Godward; 
and  noble  preachers  of  righteousness  they  were.  Preachers, 
but  just  as  truly  patriots;  men  with  a  full  knowledge  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  with  an  absorbing  interest  in  them. 

What  does  it  signify  that  we  can  date  a  prophecy  from 
internal  evidence.^  It  simply  means  that  the  prophecy  con¬ 
tains  such  plain  reference  to  the  issues,  political  and  social, 
of  the  day,  that  a  picture  can  be  drawn  of  them;  and  if  the 
state  of  society  be  known  from  other  sources,  the  date  of  the 
prophecy  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain. 

The  prophets  were  greatly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  public;  and  being  so  much  in  earnest,  God  could  and  did 
use  them  as  his  spokesmen,  commissioned  by  him  to  reveal 
to  the  people  his  own  thoughts  and  purposes  for  them.  They 
had  clear  vision ;  God  clarified  it  still  more.  They  were  cour¬ 
ageous;  he  augmented  their  courage,  renewed  their  zeal. 
Straightforward,  frank,  bold,  they  never  waver,  never  appear 
■doubtful  howev^er  complicated  or  critical  the  situation. 

The  ideal  of  these  prophets  was  a  glorious  community, 
answering  to  all  the  promises  of  God  made  to  the  obedient 
and  faithful  nation.  The  people  should  have  a  divine  king 
and  just  laws;  happiness  and  blessedness  should  be  the  pos¬ 
session  of  all.  This  ideal,  however,  they  saw  clearly  enough 
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was  possible  only  after  a  judgment  day,  a. terrible  day  of  Je¬ 
hovah  which  would  come  and  destroy  certain  forces  that  were 
hostile  to  the  ideal,  and  would  prevent  its  realization.  Those 
forces  that  would  thus  prevent  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
were  the  very  ones  which  were  recognized  as  mischievous  in 
the  existing  society.  Well-nigh  every  sketch  of  the  glorious 
future  for  Israel  was  accompanied  by  a  stern  prediction  of  an 
awful  destiny  in  store  for  the  wicked. 

Now  they  might  hav'^e  done  as  some  Christians  of  to¬ 
day;  full  of  faith  that  Jehovah  would  ultimately  purify  soci¬ 
ety,  they  might  have  sat  still  to  wait  for  that  salvation.  Or 
they  might  have  done  as  some  also  do  nowadays,  not  all  of 
them  Christians,  take  it  upon  themselves  to  execute  God’s 
judgment  upon  those  who  they  think  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  rights.  They  did  neither.  On  the  one  hand,  they  acted 
as  if  God  had  committed  the  reformation  of  the  nation  to 
them,  as  he  had;  the  judgment  which  they  foresaw  never  re¬ 
lieved  them  from  the  duty  of  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  reformers,  not  revo¬ 
lutionists. 

Indeed  the  judgment  was  predicted  very  largely  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  sins  ol  Israel.  True  it  is  represented  as 
being  a  sovereign  act  of  God,  but  it  was  the  habit  of  those 
unscientific  times  to  ignore  second  causes  and  refer  all  to  the 
one  first  cause.  The  prophets  used  the  judgment  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  sin.  It  was  one  of  their  arguments  to  prove  that 
a  righteous  God  required  a  righteous  people. 

Let  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  show  how  one  prophet  un¬ 
derstands  the  condition  of  Israel,  the  ideal,  and  the  elements 
which  antagonize  it  and  render  it  impossible  of  fulfillment. 

“  Let  me  sing  for  my  wellbeloved  a  song  of  my  beloved 
touching  his  vineyard.  My  wellbeloved  had  a  vineyard  in  a 
very  fruitful  hill:  and  he  made  a  trench  about  it,  and  gath¬ 
ered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest 
vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  also  hewed  out 
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a  winepress  therein:  and  he  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you, 
betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it.^  wherefore, 
when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes?  And*  now  go  to:  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  to  my  vineyard:  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof, 
and  it  shall  be  eaten  up:  I  will  break  down  the  fence  thereof 
and  it  shall  be  trodden  down:  and  I  will  lay  it  waste;  it  shall 
not  be  pruned  nor  hoed;  but  there  shall  come  up  briars  and 
thorns;  I  will  also  command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain 
upon  it.  For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant:  and  he 
looked  for  judgment,  but  behold  oppression;  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  behold  a  cry.” 

The  parable  is  a  universal  one.  Not  a  feature  of  it  but 
applies  at  one  time  and  place  as  well  as  another.  Man  is  a 
free  moral  agent,  knowing  no  control.  He  acts  out  his  own 
pleasure  in  spite  of  environment.  Hedge  him  in  as  you  will, 
you  have  not  tamed  him.  The  most  favorable  of  surround¬ 
ings  will  not  insure  his  realizing  the  expectations  of  those 
who  seek  thus  to  direct  him. 

In  thus  tracing  the  evil  of  the  community  life  back  to  its 
source  in  the  human  heart,  Isaiah  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  For  the  rest  he  has  but  to  describe  the  outworkings. 

Examine  the  list  of  offenses  with  which  Judah  is  charged 
by  Isaiah  alone  in  the  course  of  a  few  chapters,  and  see  how 
many  are  offenses  committed  directly  against  the  welfare  of 
society.  Their  religion  is  perfunctory;  they  come  to  offer 
sacrifices  while  their  hands  are  stained  with  blood.  The  city 
is  a  lodging  place  for  murderers.  Their  princes  are  compan¬ 
ions  of  thieves.  Their  magistrates  take  bribes  from  those 
who  are  guilty,  and  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  offer  bribes 
are  unable  to  secure  their  rights.  The  land  is  full  of  silver 
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and  gold,  and  military  resources  abound.  •  The  nation  is  puffed 
up  with  pride  because  of  its  wealth  and  strength.  Idols  and 
idol  worship  are  present  and  are  referred  to  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  great  wealth  in  which  they  are  confident, 
as  if  they  thought  that,  rich  as  they  were,  they  could  have 
even  gods  of  their  own  liking.  They  ape  foreign  customs 
which  involve  abandonment  of  their  own,  at  once  national  and 
religious  customs.  After  predicting  the  disappearance,  in 
God’s  judgment  of  the  nation,  of  the  upper, controlling  classes 
in  the  state,  and  the  assumption  of  authority’ by  incompetent 
rulers,  Isaiah  proclaims  that  this  is  the  merited  reward  of 
their  wickedness.  Evidently  the  ill  administration  of  public 
affairs,  a  condition  constantly  alluded  to,  was  leading  to  the 
natural  result,  the  elimination  of  those  who  were  fit  and  will¬ 
ing  to  rule;  for  directly’  after,  the  prophet  complains  again  that 
the  rulers  and  princes  were  eating  up  the  viney’ards,  crushing 
Jehovah’s  people,  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  and  despoil¬ 
ing  them. 

Isaiah’s  picture  of  the  women  of  his  day’  is  a  classic. 
They’  were  artificial  in  dress  and  nruiner,  loaded  with  orna¬ 
ments  and  trinkets.  Was  all  this  sinful  ?  It  was  sin  against 
God  and  a  wrong  against  society’,  tiiat  those  whose  whole  in¬ 
fluence  should  have  been  exercised  as  guardians  of  public  and 
private  morals,  were  oblivious  of  any’  obligation  resting  upon 
them.  Tliose  endowed  b\’  the  Creator  with  a  nature  sensi¬ 
tive  to  religious  and  moral  distinctions  were  given  up  to 
shaking  ankle-bells  and  flourishing  mirrors  and  rings  and  nose 
jewels.  In  the  Hebrew,  the  catalogue  of  ornaments  has  a 
curious  rhythmical  jingle,  and  it  has  been  shrewdly  suggested 
that  v’ery  likely’’  Isaiah  incorporates  into  his  own  writing  a 
song  of  ridicule  for  women,  which  was  current  among  the 
wags  on  the  street.  Surely  society  is  in  a  bad  way  when 
women  have  such  a  reputation. 

Immediately  after  the  song  of  the  vineyard  Isaiah  enu¬ 
merates  several  sins  involving  woe  to  those  who  commit  them. 
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sins  that  may  well  have  occasioned  his  complaint  of  the  wild 
grapes  which  the  vineyard  yielded.  First  in  order,  if  not  in 
importance,  comes  the  accumulation  of  vast  landed  estates, 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  room  for  others 
than  the  few  owners,  and  the  land  is  deprived  of  its  “  servants,” 
as  the  Hebrew  calls  those  who  till  the  soil.  What  penalty  was 
more  inevitable  and  natural  than  that  the  soil  should  lose  its 
fertility  from  sheer  lack  of  cultivation,  and  the  palaces  become 
desolate  from  lack  of  occupants } 

The  prophet  next  rebukes  the  sin  of  spending  long  hours 
in  drinking.  “  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink:  that  tarry  late  into 
the  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.”  Thus  occupied  and  thus 
stupefied,  they  do  not  possess  the  inclination  or  ability  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  providential  acts  and  facts.  They 
“regard  not  the  work  of  Jehovah,  and  do  not  consider  the 
operation  of  his  hands.”  There  is  an  understanding  of  nature 
that  is  more  profound  and  true  than  the  mere  comprehension 
of  natural  law.  The  result  for  Judah  was  that  the  people 
would  go  into  captivity  from  lack  of  knowledge. 

Woe  to  those,  Isaiah  continues,  who  are  so  secure  in 
their  sinful  careers  that  they  insolently  challenge  God  to  has¬ 
ten  his  threatened  destruction.  Others  deserve  and  receive 
the  prophet’s  condemnation,  whose  conscience  is  so  out  of 
order  that  it  registers  good  when  it  should  register  evil,  so 
that  men  actually  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  do  that  which  is 
really  evil,  and  a  conscientious  repugnance  to  do  what  is  in 
fact  good.  The  prophet  closes  the  series  of  woes  with  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  obstinate  and  conceited,  and  reiteration  of 
his  denunciations  of  the  heroes  of  strong  drink  and  the  venal¬ 
ity  of  judges.  This  list  of  sins  perhaps  does  not  read  so 
racily  as  the  recent  developments  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
but  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  family  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  those  times  and  the  present. 

Isaiah  is  not  unique  among  his  fellow-prophets  in  his 
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grasp  of  the  social  problems  of  Israel.  A  study  of  the  range 
of  prophetic  literature  convinces  us  that  the  prophets  held  in 
mind  continually  the  ideal  of  a  community  answering  to  all 
that  is  best  in  humanity;  that  they  analyzed  society  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  and  found  that  it  differed  from  its  ideal  just  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  member  of  it  differed  from  his  best  possible  development, 
or  in  other  words  that  social  problems  were  really  ethical 
problems;  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  men  to  constitute  an 
ideal  community;  and  that  the  way  to  improve  the  whole 
was  to  reform  the  individual.  Thus  there  is  a  growing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  individual  character  as  fitting  a  man 
to  be  a  member  of  society.  Professor  Wilhelm  Nowack  of 
Strassburg,  in  his  Rectoratsrede,  1892,  writes: — “.  .  .  zu 
keiner  Zeit  der  israelitischen  Geschichte  treten  uns  die  so- 
zialen  Gegensatze  in  solche  Scharfe  und  in  diesen  eigenthum- 
lich  ethischen  Beleuchtung  entgegen,  wie  in  dieser  nachexilis- 
chen.  Freilichhaben  wirauchschon  in  deralteren  vorexilischen 
Litteratur  Ansatze  zu  derUmbiegung  der  sozialen  Gegensatze 
zu  ethischen.” 

Secondly,  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  to 
this  higher  estimate  of  character.  The  Messianic  blessing 
was  to  extend  ultimately  to  the  whole  race.  Even  from  the 
time  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  when  he  was  singled  out  from 
among  the  nations  to  receive  blessing  for  himself,  the  larger 
hope  was  expressed  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would 
be  the  recipients,  through  him  and  his  posterity,  of  his  and 
their  blessings.  They  were  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
a  priesthood  exists  for  others.  They  should  exercise  for  the 
nations  priestly  functions;  should  be  the  medium  through 
which  God  was  to  bless  the  race.  Isaiah  and  Micah  quote  a 
prediction  of  a  time  when  all  the  nations  shall  stream  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  there  to  learn  Jehovah’s  ways  of  peace.  The  nations 
shall  seek  unto  the  root  of  Jesse.  In  Egypt,  which  shall  feel 
Jehovah’s  hand  heavy  in  judgment,  shall  be  an  altar  to  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  they  too  shall  have  a  saviour.  “And  Jehovah  shall 
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smite  Egypt,  smiting  and  healing.”  Assyria  also  shall  wor¬ 
ship,  forming  with  Israel  and  Egypt  a  triple  alliance  that 
shall  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth.  Zephaniah  predicts  a 
pure  lip  for  all  the  nations,  with  which  they  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  making  a  proposition  to  serve  him.  For 
the  exilic  and  post-exilic  prophets  this  doctrine  was  a  com¬ 
monplace. 

The  persistence  of  this  belief  in  the  universality  of  the 
Messianic  salvation  is  in  contrast  to  the  development  in  other 
features  of  the  doctrine.  We  notice  two  points,  viz.,  the 
narrowing  of  the  agent  and  the  heightening  of  the  work.  At 
first  there  is  no  Messiah  distinguished  from  the  nation.  It  was 
the  whole  people  that  was  to  be  the  channel  of  blessing  to 
mankind.  Then  the  promises  were  to  the  righteous  in  the 
nation,  and  as  the  doctrine  grew  the  Messiah  becomes  a  sin¬ 
gle  well-marked  individual.  Coincident  with  this  narrowing 
of  the  Messianic  agent,  was  a  gain  in  the  content  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  work.  Originally  a  work  such  as  Israel  couUl  do  for 
mankind,  now  it  becomes  a  work  which  must  be  done  for 
Israel  as  well  as  for  tiie  rest  of  the  race.  It  still  remains  true, 
as  before,  that  the  blessing  comes  through  Israel,  but  now 
Israel  is  able  merely  to  transmit  the  salvation  which  it  has 
itself  received.  OnU’  as  it  is  upheld  b}’  God  and  transformed 
by  the  work  of  the  Messiah  can  it  accomplish  its  benign  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  race.  The  ideal  was  so  far  in  advance  that  of 
himself  man  was  unable  to  reach  it  even  for  himself.  Mow 
then  could  Israel  accomplish  for  other  nations  the  work  of 
securing  for  them  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  the  race.^ 
The  inability  to  attain  the  ideal  became  clearer  and  clearer  as 
the  centuries  rolled  on,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was 
timed  by  this  growing  consciousne.ss.  “When  the  fullness  of 
the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.” 

The  change  in  the  Messianic  work  was  chiefly  a  change 
in  its  character.  It  was  constantly  taking  on  more  spiritual 
phases.  Victory  in  battles  was  at  first  the  height  of  the  as- 
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piration.  Then  there  was  added  to  victory  over  foes  a  strong 
righteous  reign  of  the  Messiah  which  should  bring  abundant 
material  blessings  to  his  people.  Then  the  peacefulness  of 
the  rule,  and  then  the  extension  of  that  peaceful  rule  over 
other  peoples  was  predicted.  In  a  still  further  advance,  the 
Messiah  is  endowed  with  spiritual  qualifications,  and  this  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  divine  spirit  testifies  to  a  relation  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  more  intimate  than  a  sovereign’s  and  an  influence  over 
them  more  thoroughgoing  than  would  be  exerted  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  ruler,  ideal  though  he  might  be.  The  Messiah  was  to  - 
receive,  that  he  might  impart,  an  insight  into  God’s  character 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  designs.  Corresponding  with  this 
change  in  the  conception  of  the  Messiah’s  work,  v/e  find  the 
later  representations  emphasizing  increasingly  the  character 
of  the  Messiah. 

•  This  development  of  thought  about  the  Messiah  is  in  en¬ 
tire  agreement  with  the  modification,  already  roughly  sketched, 
n  the  valuation  of  the  individual  and  his  place  and  work  in 
the  community.  There  is  in  the  case  of  the  dev'elopment  of 
Israel,  and  of  the  Messianic  ideal,  the  fundamental  conception 
of  a  community.  In  both  is  a  community  within  a  larger  one, 
whose  function  is  to  bless  this  larger  body.  Then  the  sal¬ 
vation  and  the  blessing  concerned  assume  such  proportions 
and  character  that  a  work  must  be  wrought  for  the  commu¬ 
nity,  in  the  one  case  by  individuals  within  it  and  in  the  other 
case  by  a  personal  Messiah,  also  within  it.  The  work  is  more 
and  more  a  transformation  of  character,  and  in  both  cases 
this  demands  corresponding  uprightness  of  character  in  the 
individual  doing  the  work. 

If  the  paralleling  of  these  various  features  seems  artificial, 
the  artificiality  arises  from  the  attempt  to  keep  separate  as 
two  sequences  of  thought  that  which  is  not  two  but  one.  The 
course  of  the  history  of  Israel,  thoroughly  studied  in  the  light 
of  divine  revelation  increasingly  bestowed  through  the  cent¬ 
uries,  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  best  in  Israel  the  profound 
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social  philosophy  of  the  prophets,  and  the  same  men,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  object  lessons,  made  use  of  the  same  phi¬ 
losophy  in  their  delineation  of  the  Messianic  community  of 
the  future.  This  community  was  an  ideal  one;  ideal,  not 
merely  in  the  negative  implication  of  the  word  as  unreal;  but 
ideal  in  that  it  gathers  up  the  ideas  of  its  portrayers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  community.  Messiah’s  kingdom  was  a  picture  of 
what,  in  the  mind  of  the  prophets,  Israel  ought  to  have  be¬ 
come.  From  this  fact  arises  the  difficulty  often  encountered 
by  students  of  Messianic  prophecy,  of  distinguishing  between 
prophecies  truly  Messianic  and  those  which  are  merely  op¬ 
timistic  hopes  for  Israel’s  immediate  future. 

The  portrait  of  the  Messiah  contains  all  the  features  of 
the  ideal  citizen  of  a  perfect  community.  Such  as  he  was  in 
character,  every  one  should  be  who  would  be  a  perfect  citi- 
izen  of  any  community.  The  Messiah  was  unique  but  not  in 
the  type  of  character  which  he  possessed;  rather  in  the  de¬ 
gree  and  perfection  in  which  he  exhibited  that  type.  He  was 
depicted  as  he  was  by  the  prophets,  because  to  their  inspired 
vision  such  was  the  ideal  character,  the  one  which  ought  to 
be  copied. 

Messiah’s  work  likewise  shows  an  identity  with  that  to 
be  wrought  by  an  ideal  citizen,  although,  as  above,  we  must 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  kind,  not  the  degree,  of  the 
work.  The  whole  structure  of  Messianic  thought  and  proph¬ 
ecy  is  based  on  the  demand  for  a  work  on  behalf  of  others. 
He  exists  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  what  he  can  accom¬ 
plish  for  those  about  him.  Very  little  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  Messiah  to  God, 
except  in  this  way,  viz.,  that  God  sustains  him  in  his  work, 
and  endows  him  richly  with  his  spirit  for  the  better  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  mission.  He  existed  that  he  might  save; 
he  was  what  he  was  in  character,  because  to  the  prophets 
that  was  the  character  which  would  save  men. 

We  have  described  though  not  by  name,  the  much  ex- 
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tolled  law  of  service.  The  law,  Christian  though  it  is,  does 
not  take  its  rise  in  New  Testament  times,  but  rather,  under 
the  old  dispensation.  Indeed  it  forms  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  old  and  the  new  are  essentially  one.  It  appears  not  as  the 
outgrowth  of  New  Testament  individualism,  but  of  the  Old 
Testament  collectivism.  It  is  proclaimed  because  the  minds 
of  the  prophets  dwelt  upon  the  community  and  its  common 
life  and  needs. 

The  Old  Testament  representations  of  the  Messiah  find 
their  climax  in  the  Servant  passages  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah.  These  passages  rise  above  other  Messianic  predic¬ 
tions  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Servant,  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered,  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  ministry.  No  other 
picture  of  the  Messiah  is  so  complete  and  satisfactory  to  us 
who  can  test  the  prediction  by  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  as 
is  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  And  yet  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  these  passages  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  identifying  the  Servant  as  variously  presented.  It  is 
unfortunate  and  strange  if  we  cannot  determine  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  writer.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  escape 
doubt  as  to  unimportant  details  of  the  prophets’  teaching,  but 
at  so  vital  a  point  and  in  such  essential  conceptions  ambiguity 
cannot  be  excused.  If  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
these  passages  to  determine  absolutely  in  each  several  case 
whether  Servant  refers  to  all  Israel,  pious  Israel  or  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  then  the  prophecies  are  sealed  to  us  until  the  distinction 
can  be  made  and  accepted  as  free  from  doubt.  But  in  fact 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  antithesis  involved  in  the  pre¬ 
dictions.  What  is  in  one  place  predicted  of  Israel,  is  else¬ 
where  asserted  concerning  the  Messiah.  The  sections  do  not 
lose  in  significance,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  gain  in 
unity  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  representation  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  really  no  change  in  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  word  servant;  that  the  prophet  recognizes  and  deline¬ 
ates  a  certain  character;  that  he  regards  this  character  as 
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Messianic,  whether  it  is  seen  in  one,  in  many,  or  in  all  of 
Israel,  Messianic  in  that  it  is  indispensable  in  the  members  of 
the  ideal  community. 

The  Messiah  can  be  called  a  servant  because  to  the  proph¬ 
ets  service  was  the  law  of  the  ideal  society.  This  principle  is 
an  essential  sociological  truth,  and  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  it  is  found.  But  a  right  principle  in  a  wrong  place  is  a 
calamity,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  accord  with  the  profoundest  social  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  prophetic  literature.  In  the  Pentateuch  it  would  be  a 
failure.  It  is  ethical  not  legal.  As  expressive  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  the  verb  “serve”  is  not  found  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  is  oftenest  used  in  the  first  person.  It  is  God’s  own  law 
for  nature  and  for  society,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  thor¬ 
ough  student  of  social  problems. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CORPORATIONS  TO  PUBLIC 

MORALS.i 

BY  THE  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  corporation  is  closely  connected  with  the  political, 
the  industrial,  the  educational,  and  the  religious  interests  of 
the  people:  its  origin  is  political;  it  is  a  creature  of  legisla¬ 
tion;  and  its  work  reaches  out  into  the  realms  of  production, 
of  commerce  and  exchange,  of  learning,  of  philanthropy,  of 
religion.  Many  of  our  great  manufactories  are  conducted  by 
corporations;  all  our  railroad  companies  are  corporations;  so 
are  our  banks,  our  private  charitable  institutions,  most  of  our 
colleges,  and  all  of  our  churches.  The  question  of  the  nature, 
the  power,  the  limitations  of  corporations  thus  at  once  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  question  of  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance.  Our  material  prosperity  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
wholly  in  the  keeping  of  these  institutions;  our  intellectual 
development  is  largely  dependent  upon  them,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  standards  of  public  morality  must  be  power¬ 
fully  affected,  for  good  or  ill,  by  their  transactions. 

What  is  a  corporation ?  “A  corporation,”  says  Judge 
Cooley,  “  is  a  body  consisting  of  one  or  more  natural  persons, 
empowered  by  law  to  act  as  an  individual,  and  continued  by 
a  succession  of  members.  If  it  consist  of  but  one  member  at 
a  time  it  is  a  corporation  sole,  if  of  two  or  more  it  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  aggregate.  Bishops,  parsons,  and  vicars  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  corporations  sole,  but  in  the  United 
States  few  if  any  exist.” 

The  King  of  England  is  also  a  corporation  sole;  the 

*  Read  at  the  Oberlin  Summer  School  of  Christian  Sociology,  June 
26,  1895. 
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kingly  powers  and  prerogatives  which  he  assumes  at  his  cor¬ 
onation  are  regarded  as  immortal;  they  do  not  die  when  the 
king  dies;  his  successor  is  king  as  soon  as  the  breath  has 
left  his  body.  “  The  king  is  dead !  long  live  the  king.”  The 
English  parson,  in  possession  of  the  living  of  a  parish,  is  also 
a  corporation  sole.  The  tithes  are  due  to  the  office  of  the 
parson, — to  the  impersonal  entity  which  is  still  holding  the 
place,  after  the  parson  dies,  and  before  his  successor  is  in¬ 
ducted.  These  legal  fictions,  as  Judge  Cooley  says,  are  not 
familiar  to  Americans;  we  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  artificial  person  as  the  corporation  sole.  The  cor¬ 
poration  aggregate  is,  however,  an  everyday  acquaintance; 
we  can  scarcely  take  a  step  in  life  that  we  do  not  encounter 
him;  he  is  the  servant  of  our  convenience,  the  minister  to 
our  wants,  the  purveyor  of  our  pleasures;  and  if,  sometimes, 
his  hand  is  laid  heavily  upon  us,  the  pressure  is  so  slow  and 
gradual  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  source  from  which 
it  comes. 

Corporations  are  public  or  private.  The  government  of 
a  village  or  a  city  is  a  public  corporation.  All  citizens  who 
are  voters  are  members  of  these  corporations;  the  officers 
chosen  by  them  are  officers  of  the  corporation.  A  manu¬ 
facturing  company  like  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company, 
or  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  is  a  private  corporation. 
The  holders  of  the  stock  are  members  of  the  corporation.  If 
you  sell  your  share  of  stock  to  me,  you  cease  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber,  by  that  act,  and  I  become  a  member.  The  voting  in  such 
corporations  is  by  shares.  The  holder  of  a  hundred  shares 
has  a  hundred  votes;  the  holder  of  ten  shares  ten  votes. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  quasi  public  corporations,  among 
which  are  national  banks  and  railway  companies.  The  fact 
that  national  banks  are  subject  to  the  constant  inspection 
and  surveillance  of  the  government,  and  that  all  their  opera¬ 
tions  are  carefully  regulated  by  law,  clearly  indicates  their 
public  character.  Still  more  ev’ident  should  it  be  that  rail- 
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roads  are  not,  though  they  often  assume  that  they  are,  pri¬ 
vate  corporations.  They  are  public  highways,  as  truly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  power  of  the  state  as  are  our  public  roads  and 
our  city  streets. 

These  artificial  persons,  called  corporations,  created  by 
the  state  for  certain  purposes,  are  very  curious  entities.  There 
is  nothing  exactly  like  them  in  the  heavens  above  nor  on  the 
earth  beneath.  It  takes  not  a  little  subtlety  to  define  their 
nature  and  comprehend  their  powers.  “We  are  not  likely,” 
says  Mr.  Edward  Isham,  “to  exaggerate  in  our  conception 
of  the  distinctive  personality  of  these  mythical  beings  who 
are  nevertheless  actual  members  of  the  community.  They 
may  perform  nearly  all  the  acts  that  natural  persons  may, 
but  these  are  in  no  sense  the  acts  of  their  various  members. 
They  act  by  their  respective  names  and  corporate  seals,  not 
by  the  persons  who  compose  them.  In  the  language  of  Lord 
Coke, ‘a corporation  is  invisible,  immortal, has  no  soul, neither 
is  it  subject  to  the  imbecilities  or  death  of  the  natural  body.’ 
These  words  have  attracted  animadversion,  but  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate.  If  all  the  members  are  collected,  one 
does  not  see  the  corporation.  It  may  be  sued,  but  if  every 
member  appear  the  corporation  has  not  answered  the  writ. 
It  may  own  property,  real  and  personal;  but  the  members 
will  have  no  property  nor  any  right  in  any  part  of  it.  It  may 
owe  debts  of  which  the  members  owe  nothing.  ...  It  is  a 
citizen  of  the  state  by  whose  sovereignty  it  is  created,  and  its 
action  is  determined  by  the  mere  majority  of  its  members. 
All  the  members,  however,  may  change,  but  it  remains  un¬ 
changed.  They  may  succeed  one  another  indefinitely;  so 
that  they  may  die,  but  the  corporation  remains  immortal.” 

This  impersonal  person,  this  unmoral  agent,  this  ficti¬ 
tious  immortal  is,  you  may  safely  conclude,  a  creature  that 
will  bear  studying,  and  watching.  When  such  a  prodigy  is  let 
loose  in  society  there  will  be  consequences,  depend  upon  it ! 
Do  you  think  that  you  could  foretell  exactly  what  it  would  do } 
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If  you  study  its  natural  history  inductively,  by  trying  to 
observe  and  record  its  habitat  and  its  habits,  you  will  come 
upon  some  very  curious  and  interesting  facts.  You  will  find, 
to  begin  with,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  that  it  has  been  a 
very  useful  creature.  Under  domestication  and  proper  con¬ 
trol  it  has  been  taught  to  bear  many  of  the  burdens  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  guard  its  highest  interests.  In  the  sphere  of 
education,  for  example,  what  could  we  have  done  without 
this  creature  of  law,  the  corporation?  For  the  maintenance 
of  great  institutions  of  learning  vast  sums  of  money  must  be 
collected,  land  procured  and  held  by  firm  title,  buildings 
erected,  funds  endowed;  and  there  arc  thus  great  accumula¬ 
tions  of  property  to  be  held  and  administered  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  What  other  device  for  the  custody  and 
care  of  these  great  and  permanent  institutions  could  be  so 
simple  and  effective  as  that  of  the  corporation?  The  law 
establishing  the  corporation  sometimes  names  the  trustees 
who  shall  hold  the  property,  always  prescribes  the  general 
use  to  which  it  shall  be  put,  and  empowers  the  trustees  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  own  number.  This  is  an  instance  of  what 
is  called  a  close  corporation;  and  under  organizations  of  this 
kind  the  greater  part  of  the  educational  and  philanthropic 
work  of  this  country  has  been  done.  The  necessity  of  some 
such  legal  machinery  as  this  for  the  administration  of  great 
schools  and  great  charities,  and  the  perpetuation  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  and  benevolence,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  church  to  this  device  is  equally 
great.  The  church  must  have  property;  its  property  must  be 
placed  in  some  custody;  provision  must  be  made  for  trans¬ 
mitting  it  from  one  generation  to  another;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hit  upon  any  other  way  of  securing  it  than  that  of 
incorporating  the  church  (or  the  ecclesiastical  society  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it),  and  committing  the  property  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  church  to  the  trustees  of  this  corporation. 

The  industrial,  the  commercial,  and  the  financial  inter- 
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ests  of  our  people  are  still  more  signally  indebted  to  this  con¬ 
trivance.  When  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  division 
of  labor  made  great  combinations  necessary,  and  summoned 
into  existence  the  large  systems  of  industry,  the  corporation 
immediately  appeared  as  the  minister  of  these  great  func¬ 
tions.  Few  single  men  could  be  found  whose  accumulations 
of  capital  were  vast  enough  to  build  and  stock  a  great  fac¬ 
tory;  still  fewer  to  construct  and  equip  a  railroad;  but  the 
savings  of  many,  combined,  could  be  effectually  used  for  such 
vast  purposes.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Isham: — 

“The  changed  conditions  of  society  found  these  myth¬ 
ical  beings  ready  to  spring  into  existence,  with  power  and 
endurance  equal  to  any  requirement.  They  have  enormously 
multiplied  in  the  past  few  years.  Unincumbered  by  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  natural  persons,  for  them  no  aggregation  of  cap¬ 
ital  or  of  physical  force  is  too  great,  nor  any  enterprise  too 
vast  or  long  enduring.  Their  administrative  powers  may  ex¬ 
pand  from  such  as  conduct  the  smallest  enterprises  to  such  as 
equal  or  surpass  those  of  political  governments;  so  that  it 
has  come  about  that  the  whole  business  of  transportation 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  corporations.  The  business  of 
transportation  includes  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  stor¬ 
age  and  transfer  of  freight,  the  carriage  of  persons,  of  parcels, 
of  messages,  and  everything  that  relates  to  the»intercommu- 
nication  which  is  productive  of  commerce,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  their  relations  to  society  are  of  the  most  intimate 
and  involved  character,  and  that  their  stupendous  powers  are 
exercised  directly  upon  the  ratio  of  the  resources  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence,  not  of  individuals  here  and  there  but  of  every  per¬ 
son  in  every  community.  These  are  new  conditions  in  hu¬ 
man  life.  No  such  gigantic  social  power  has  ever  existed  in 
the  world  before.  The  conditions  are  not  temporary.  They 
are  permanent  and  in  process  of  development,  and  society 
must  adjust  itself  to  them.”^ 

^  Lalor’s  Cyclopedia,  i.,  671. 
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If  these  words  of  a  sober  and  clear-headed  lawyer  are 
true  words,  then  it  behooves  every  man  to  give  due  heed  to 
the  tremendous  problem  thrust  upon  our  nation  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  mighty  agencies.  That  these  great  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  these  vast  organizations  of  power  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  comfort  and  the  ministry  of 
convenience  in  these  days  is  obvious  enough;  that  they  have 
resulted  in  increasing,  almost  miraculously,  the  material  wealth 
of  our  people,  and  in  greatly  extending  knowledge  and  the 
possibilities  of  welfare  is  not  to  be  denied.  We  can  never 
again  dispense  with  them,  until  we  agree  to  dispense  with 
private  capital  altogether  and  adopt  the  socialistic  programme, 
and  that  day,  most  of  us  are  prone  to  think,  is  yet  a  long 
way  off.  And  yet  it  is  plain  enough  that  with  all  these  stu¬ 
pendous  powers' for  good  which  they  embody,  there  are  also 
enormous  capabilities  of  evil.  When  the  purpose  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  philanthropic  or  religious,  its  working  is  almost 
uniformly  bene.^cent.  But  when  the  purpose  is  gain,  the  de¬ 
mon  of  avarice  is  let  loose,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
safeguards  of  virtue  and  the  restraints  of  lawlessness  which 
act  effectually  as  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  are 
much  less  efficient  in  the  case  of  corporations.  It  must  be 
evident  enough  to  any  one  that  such  a  creature  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  described  to  be  may  do  a  great  many  lawless 
and  mischievous  things.  The  corporation  has  no  soul.  That 
is  to  say  it  has  no  conscience.  If  wrong  is  done  in  its  name, 
the  responsibility  rests  on  no  one  in  particular.  At  any  rate 
it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  individual  members  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  corporation.  “  A  body  of  men,”  says  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  “will  commit  as  a  joint  act  that  which  every 
individual  of  them  would  shrink  from  did  he  feel  himself 
personally  responsible.”  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
existence  of  industrial  corporations  has  thus  had  a  very  del¬ 
eterious  influence  upon  public  morals.  Men  are  constantly 
performing  acts,  or  consenting  to  acts,  as  members  of  cor- 
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porations,  that  they  would  not  do  or  aHow  if  they  stood 
alone.  Thus  their  moral  perceptions  are  dulled,  and  their 
moral  stamina  weakened.  This  schooling  in  corporation  mo¬ 
rality  prepares  them  for  doubtful  practices  in  individual  trans¬ 
actions.  Think  of  the  rascally  deeds  with  which  most  intel¬ 
ligent  men  are  perfectly  familiar,  that  have  been  done  by 
corporations,  under  the  cover  of  law!  Think  of  the  more 
startling  fact  that  they  have  lost  in  this  way  but  little  social 
credit!  These  things  become  so  common  that  the  con¬ 
sciences  not  only  of  those  who  perform  them  but  of  those 
who  witness  them  are  somewhat  blurred:  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  suffers  moral  injury  by  familiarity  with  such  dishon¬ 
esties. 

And  there  is  still  another  way,  as  Mr.  Spencer  points 
out,  in  which  corporations  become  the  occasions,  if  not  the 
authors  of  immorality.  Individuals  seem  to  have  less  con¬ 
science  in  dealing  with  corporations  than  with  other  indi¬ 
viduals.  A  man  will  cheat  a  railroad  company,  if  he  can, 
when  he  would  not  cheat  his  neighbor.  He  can  imagine  the 
pain  and  indignation  that  his  neighbor  would  feel  on  being 
cheated,  and  his  realization  of  this  restrains  him;  he  cannot 
imagine  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
and  therefore  he  cheats  it  with  much  less  compunction.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  corporation,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  individual;  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  society  these  unmoral  entities  with  which  moral 
beings  are  brought  into  moral  relations.  There  can  be  no 
moral  reciprocity  between  a  man  and  a  corporation, — between 
a  being  with  a  conscience  and  a  being  without  a  conscience. 
Yet  transactions  which  involve  moral  principles  are  constantly 
taking  place  between  men  and  corporations.  Clearly  the  man 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  is  not  likely  to  get  from  the 
corporation  what  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  he  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  render  to  the  corporation  all  that  it  is  justly  entitled 
to.  The  whole  relation  is  abnormal,  and  therefore  morally 
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injurious.  Men  are  morally  damaged  continually  by  their 
contact  with  corporations — those  who  are  within  the  corpora¬ 
tions  by  the  weakening  of  responsibility;  those  who  are  with¬ 
out,  by  the  lack  of  that  reciprocal  action  of  conscience  upon 
conscience  by  which  morality  is  vitalized. 

Xot  only  by  the  blur  of  conscience,  but  also  by  the  im¬ 
pediment  which  they  put  in  the  way  of  equal  freedom,  the 
corporations  are  seriously  affecting  social  morality.  When  it 
is  said  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  a  very  serious  error  is  apt  to  be  conveyed.  It 
seems  to  signify  an  equality  of  natural  powers;  and  that  does 
not  exist.  Great  inequalities  of  natural  powers  appear  among 
men.  From  this  natural  inequality  will  inevitably  result  great 
inequalities  of  condition;  and  no  law  can  prevent  it.  Some 
men  are  stronger  than  others  and  will  get  a  larger  portion  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  So  long  as  competition  is  the 
law  of  commerce  this  must  be  so.  There  is  one  and  only 
one  adequate  remedy  for  this,  and  that  is  to  fill  the  strong 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  so  that  they  shall  use  their  strength 
not  altogether  in  their  own  aggrandizement,  but  also  in  the 
service  of  the  weak.  So  long,  however,  as  self-love  is  the 
ruling  motive  in  the  conduct  of  men,  so  long  there  will  be 
more  or  less  of  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong;  tlie 
natural  law  that  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  ”  will  oper¬ 
ate  to  increase  the  accumulations  of  the  rich  and  to  deplete 
the  small  earnings  of  the  poor.  At  best  this  is  a  grievous 
condition;  it  requires  a  constant  exertion  of  the  moral  forces 
of  the  community  to  prevent  it  from  operating  with  crushing 
weight.  All  this  is  true  when  individuals  compete  only  with 
individuals;  when  the  law  of  competition  has  its  perfect  work 
in  existing  society;  when  those  natural  inequalities  which 
exist  among  natural  persons  furnish  the  field  for  competition. 
But  the  case  is  greatly  aggravated  when  these  tremendous 
artificial  persons  known  as  corporations  are  introduced  into 
the  field.  The  greatest  inequality  of  power  between  one  man 
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and  another  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  inequality  be¬ 
tween  this  humblest  man  and  the  gigantic  corporation.  And 
this  is  an  equality  that  is  not  natural;  an  inequality  for  which 
the  Creator  is  not  responsible;  an  inequality  that  we  have 
created  by  law,  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  welfare  of 
the  community.  If  the  natural  inequalities  among  men,  when 
unchecked  by  conscience,  often  bear  with  crushing  effect  upon 
the  weak,  what  must  be  the  operation  of  these  artificial  ine¬ 
qualities  which  are  so  much  greater.^ 

The  strong  man  has  only  a  little  while  to  Iwe.  In  this 
respect  there  is  perfect  equality  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  He  may  have  had  tremendous  power  to  grasp  and  to 
control  the  forces  of  production;  he  may  have  been  able  by 
skillful  combinations  to  overbear  his  rivals;  but  they  hold  out 
against  him  because  they  know  that  this  power  of  his  must 
soon  be  relaxed.  Death  will  come  and  unnerv'e  his  arm  and 
paralyze  his  will:  most  likely  his  gains  will  be  scattered;  in 
the  field  that  he  has  dominated  there  will  be  room  for  others. 
But  the  corporation  is  subject  to  no  such  vicissitudes,  and 
the  individual  who  is  brought  into  competition  wifli  it  has 
very  little  hope  of  the  relaxation  of  its  power.  President 
Walker  has  stated  this  fact  so  strongly  that  I  am  constrained 
to  quote  his  words: — 

“  It  is  because  the  hand  into  which  these  masses  of  cap¬ 
ital  are  gathered  is  a  dead  hand,  that  the  deepest  injury  is 
wrought  to  competition.  The  greatest  fact  in  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  effort  and  enterprise  is  the  constant  imminence  of  dis¬ 
ability  and  death.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  condition 
that  it  goes  far  to  bring  all  men  to  a  level  in  their  actions  as 
industrial  agents.  The  man  of  immense  wealth  has  no  such 
superiority  over  the  man  of  moderate  fortune  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  proportion  of  their  respective  possessions. 
To  these  unequals  is  to  be  added  one  vast  common  sum  which 
mightily  reduces  the  ratio  of  that  inequality.  The  railroad 
magnate,  master  of  a  hundred  millions,  leaning  forward  in 
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his  eag^erness  to  complete  some  new  combination,  falls  with¬ 
out  a  sign,  without  a  groan;  his  work  forever  incomplete; 
his  schemes  rudely  broken;  and  at  once  the  fountain  of  his 
great  fortune  parts  into  many  heads,  and  his  gathered  wealth 
flows  away  in  numerous  streams.  No  man  can  buy  with 
money  or  obtain  for  lov-^e  the  assurance  of  one  hour’s  persist¬ 
ence  in  his  chosen  work,  in  his  dearest  purpose.  Here  enters 
the  State  and  creates  an  artificial  person,  whose  powers  do 
not  decay  with  years;  whose  hand  never  shakes  with  palsy, 
never  grows  senseless  and  still  in  death;  whose  estate  is 
never  to  be  distributed;  whose  plans  can  be  pursued  through 
successive  generations  of  mortal  men.”^ 

As  General  Walker  goes  on  to  say,  this  is  no  conclusive 
reason  why  corporations  should  not  exist:  it  may  still  be 
that  their  benefits  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  dispense  with 
them;  but  this  is  clearly  one  of  their  drawbacks.  They  do 
enter,  as  powerful  disturbing  influences,  into  the  great  realm 
of  exchanges.  They  do  enormously  aggravate  the  natural 

inequalities  among  men.  They  do,  therefore,  impede  the 
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free  action  of  many  and  shut  the  doors  of  enterprise  in  the 
faces  of  multitudes.  This  is  part  of  the  price  that  we  are 
paying  for  the  good  that  they  do.  It  is  an  enormous  price, 
and  we  must  not  forget  it. 

It  is  not,  you  will  observ'e,  the  material  progress  of  the 
multitudes  that  is  necessarily  impeded  by  the  growth  of  cor¬ 
porations,  but  their  moral  progress.  It  can  be  shown,  no 
doubt,  that  they  have  cheapened  breadstufls,  and  all  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life.  What  they  are  killing  out  is  individuality 
and  enterprise.  Here  is  a  great  corporation  that  combines 
the  savings  of  a  hundred  men  and  the  labor  of  a  thousand 
men  in  the  production  of  shoes.  The  work  is  all  done  by 
machinery,  and  each  workman  makes  some  small  fraction  of 
a  shoe.  The  effect  of  this  subdivision  of  labor  in  reducing 
the  skill  of  the  laborers,  and  in  narrowing  the  discipline  of 
^  Scribner’s  Monthly,  i,,  1 16. 
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their  work  is  often  referred  to.  There  is  room,  perhaps,  for 
difference  of  opinion  about  this.  There  are  compensating 
advantages  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  the  effect 
upon  the  organizing  power  of  the  employing  class  is  certainly 
depressing.  If  each  of  these  hundred  capitalists  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  his  own  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
we  should  have  a  hundred  independent  employers,  studying 
methods,  discovering  processes,  watching  the  currents  of 
trade,  disciplining  his  own  faculties  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  production.  The  great  corporation  can  produce  shoes 
more  cheaply  because  it  can  have  more  and  better  machinery; 
but  how  much  does  it  do  in  the  way  of  producing  men  ?  The 
great  corporation  is  and  must  be  under  the  control  of  one 
man:  he  has  subordinates,  of  course,  to  whom  some  respon¬ 
sibility  is  committed,  but  the  organizing  and  directing  power 
is  concentrated  in  one  man.  One  organizer  and  leader  of 
business  takes  the  place  of  a  hundred.  The  effect  of  this 
concentration  of  directive  energy  upon  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  It 
is  evident  that  the  system  gives  us  cheaper  shoes,  and  also 
cheaper  men  in  the  counting  room  if  not  in  the  shop. 

Socialism  proposes  to  suppress  altogether  individual  en¬ 
terprise,  by  putting  all  the  capital  into  the  control  of  the 
state,  and  giving  the  state  the  exclusive  direction  of  all  indus¬ 
trial  organization.  The  corporate  system  of  industry  does 
not  wholly  suppress  individual  enterprise,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  greatly  restricts  the  area  within  which  it  may  operate.  It 
is  a  long  step,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  Socialism,  and  is 
hailed  as  such  by  all  the  socialistic  philosophers.  “Social¬ 
ists,”  says  Mr.  Kirkup,  “regard  these  colossal  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  bosses  that  direct  them  as  the  greatest  pio¬ 
neers  of  their  cause.  By  concentrating  the  economic  func¬ 
tions  of  the  country  into  large  masses,  they  are  simply  helping 
forward  the  socialistic  movement.  Their  mission  is  to  dis¬ 
place  the  smaller  capitalists,  but  they  will  thereby  eventually 
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undermine  capitalism  altogether.  In  proportion  as  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  industry  is  pushed  forward,  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  the  democratic  people  to  displace  its  capitalistic  chiefs, 
and  assume  the  control  of  it  for  the  general  good.  They  are 
only  hastening  the  time  when  a  vast  educated  and  organized 
democracy,  subsisting  on  precarious  wage-labor,  will  find  it¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  a  limited  number  of  mammoth  capital¬ 
ists.  Such  a  crisis  can  have  but  one  result.  The  swifter, 
the  more  complete  the  success  of  the  most  powerful  bosses, 
the  quicker  will  be  their  overthrow  by  a  democratic  society. 
Such  is  the  belief  of  socialists.” 

This  is  the  horoscope  of  the  hour  as  it  is  read  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  moderate  of  the  scientific  socialists.  His 
anticipations  may  not  be  realized;  but  it  is  significant  that 
he  sees  in  this  development  of  the  corporate  system  of  indus¬ 
tries  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  My  only 
point  is  that  the  depressing  effect  upon  enterprise,  and  thus 
upon  intellect,  of  the  corporate  system,  is  similar,  though  of 
course  less  powerful,  than  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
Socialism;  that  something  of  the  same  kind  of  levelling  and 
deadening  effect  which  we  might  look  for  under  a  socialistic 
regime  is  already  realized  under  the  rule  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  corporations. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  picture  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  drawn.  There  are  corporations  whose  action 
is  uniformly  more  honest  and  more  benevolent  than  the  action 
of  the  average  director  of  that  corporation  would  be;  because 
there  is  some  one  man  —  perhaps  more  than  one  —  whose 
standards  are  high,  and  whose  influence  is  so  positive  that  the 
standards  of  the  rest  are  elevated  by  his  personal  influence. 
I  have  known  several  such  corporations,  in  which  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  magnanimity  of  a  few  leaders  have  lifted  a  whole 
business  to  an  exceptionally  honorable  plan.  Much  may  be 
hoped  for  in  this  direction,  if  the  men  of  moral  power  who  are 
officers  of  corporations  will  recognize  their  responsibility. 
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It  is  also  true  that  multitudes  of  men  are  employed  by 
these  corporations  in  fiduciary  positions;  and  the  integrity  of 
these  men  is  developed  by  trusting  them.  Embezzlers  and 
defaulters  do  appear;  but  the  trustworthiness  of  the  many  is 
noteworthy. 

Here  are  hopeful  elements  in  this  problem.  These  are 
the  points  to  be  strengthened.  Yet,  making  due  account  of 
these,  I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  corporation,  as  it 
iioio  exists,  upon  public  vigor  and  public  morality  is  decidedly 
injurious.  For  the  adv'antages  that  we  secure  by  means  of 
the  system  of  corporate  industry  we  are  paying  a  large  price. 
If  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  this  agency  is  to  lower  the 
standards  of  commercial  morality,  to  increase  social  inequal¬ 
ities,  and  to  repress  the  individuality,  the  self-reliance  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  people,  there  is  certainly  a  heavy  deduction 
to  be  made  from  the  gains  they  bring  us.  If  we  still  insist 
that  we  must  have  corporations,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  they 
“come  high.”  VVe  must  be  rich,  indeed,  in  all  the  virtues,  if 
we  can  well  afford  them.  Such  a  deterioration  in  the  morals 
of  a  whole  people  is  a  tremendous  injury.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  subtle  but  deep-working  forces  that  the  ordinary 
student  of  statistics  and  finance  is  pretty  sure  to  miss.  Tri¬ 
umphant  Democracy,  counting  its  millions  of  population  and 
its  billions  of  wealth,  reciting  the  enormous  gains  of  its  man¬ 
ufactures,  its  mines,  its  farms,  footing  up  its  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads,  and  boasting  of  the  swiftness  of  its  trains 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  transportation,  takes  very  little  note 
of  these  effects  upon  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  fact  that  a  period 
may  be  reached  “  when  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,” 
is  a  fact  that  your  enthusiastic  statistician  ignores. 

One  of  the  economists  of  the  time,  discussing  these  very 
questions,  points  out  that  a  certain  great  monopoly  has  cheap¬ 
ened  the  price  of  a  certain  commodity;  and  alleges  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  people  to  support  as  paupers  the 
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unsuccessful  competitors  who  have  been  crowded  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  this  monopoly,  than  to  forego  this  great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Would  it.^  That 
is  the  question  I  am  trying  to  raise.  How  many  paupers 
could  we  afford  to  produce,  for  the  sake  of  getting  our  oil  a 
few  cents  cheapei  ?  I  trust  that  we  are  not  forced  to  choose 
between  cheap  commodities  on  one  hand  and  the  mental  and 
moral  integrity  of  our  people  on  the  other;  I  hope  that  we 
may  have  both;  but  I,  for  one,  should  be  loath  to  see  our 
wealth  increasing  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation.  And  if  the  methods  by  which  we  are  carrying  on 
our  great  industries  are  such  that  they  are  silently  sapping 
the  foundations  of  our  national  vigor,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
forewarned.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  correct,  in  part,  at 
least,  some  of  these  tendencies.'*  Is  there  not  some  wise 
divine  counter-working  that  we  can  discover  and  set  on  foot 
by  which  these  demoralizing  and  destructive  influences  can 
be  checked  ?  It  must  be  so.  It  cannot  be  that  there  is  any 
such  radical  contrariety  as  now  seems  to  be  working  out  be¬ 
tween  the  material  and  the  moral  well-being  of  the  race.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  social  principle.  It  must 
be  that  they  can  be  subdued  to  the  service  of  the  higher  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  nature  of  man. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  regulate  industrial  corpo¬ 
rations  by  law.  In  view  of  the  inequalities  that  they  intro¬ 
duce  and  the  impediments  that  they  put  in  the  way  of  indus¬ 
trial  freedom,  some  legislators  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
put  special  burdens  upon  them.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
if  I  mistake  not,  levies  a  special  tax  on  all  corporations.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  this;  the  corporation 
is  not,  like  the  saloon,  an  unmitigated  evil,  that  ought  to  be 
discouraged  by  taxation;  it  is  a  great  blind  Samson  that 
needs  guidance.  It  has  been  grinding  too  much  in  the  mills 
of  the  Philistines,  no  doubt;  the  problem  is  to  turn  its  ener- 
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gies  in  other  directions — not  to  cripple  its  energies  by  fines 
and  disabilities. 

Another  proposition  is  the  application  to  all  corpora¬ 
tions  of  that  rule  of  publicity  which  is  now  applied  to  banks 
and  insurance  companies  and  railroads.  The  theory  is  that 
a  creature  like  this,  which  owes  its  life  to  the  state,  should  be 
kept  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  state;  that  it 
should  be  compelled,  periodically,  to  give  account  of  its  stew¬ 
ardship,  and  to  publish  full  statements  of  its  affairs.  It  is 
alleged  that  this  enforced  publicity  has  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  management  of  banks  and  railroads;  it  is 
argued  that  it  would  remove  many  of  the  worst  abuses  con¬ 
nected  with  private  corporations. 

I  am  entirely  clear  that  all  corporations  which  are  based 
on  franchises  granted  by  the  state  or  the  city, — or  all  corpora¬ 
tions  which  use  public  property,  like  the  streets  of  a  city, — 
should  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  publicity;  they  are  quasi¬ 
public  corporations,  and  they  are  bound  to  have  no  secrets 
from  the  public  whose  property  they  are  using,  and  by  whose 
authority  they  exist.  Every  gas  company,  electric  light  com¬ 
pany,  street  railway  company,  should  be  subject  to  this  rule; 
the  most  rigid  and  stringent  regulations  should  be  made  re¬ 
specting  their  book-keeping,  and  their  annual  reports;  and 
any  concealment  or  misstatement  of  the  truth  should  work  a 
forfeiture  of  their  charters. 

Whether  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  private  cor¬ 
porations  is  not  so  clear;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
will  yet  be  regarded  as  the  only  safe  policy.  Every  corpora¬ 
tion  derives  its  power  from  the  state;  and  the  state  has  a 
right  to  know, — is  bound  to  know,  I  think, — how  this  power 
is  used.  If  any  individual  or  partnership  of  individuals  wishes 
to  do  business  in  the  state,  we  may  well  hesitate  about  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  publish  their  business  secrets.  Each  of  them 
is  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  concern;  and  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  sufficient  to  hold  them  to  a  pretty  conservative 
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business  policy.  But  when  a  corporation  is  organized  the 
case  is  greatly  altered.  The  state  has  now  stepped  in  and 
created  a  new  kind  of  person,  with  enormous  powers,  and 
very  limited  responsibilities;  I  think  that  it  is  a  kind  of  per¬ 
son  whose  works  should  never  be  done  in  secret.  The  people, 
through  their  representatives,  have  conferred  these  powers 
upon  this  organization;  now  the  people  have  a  right  to  say: 
“We  are  interested  parties  to  this  contract;  the  power  here 
employed  is  ours;  we,  the  people,  have  a  right  as  real  as  the 
right  of  any  stockholder,  to  know  how  these  powers  are  used; 
it  is  our  business  to  supervise,  with  the  utmost  care,  all  such 
artificial  personalities  created  by  our  laws,  to  see  that  they 
do  no  public  injury.” 

Professor  Hadley  of  Yale  University  is  a  sufficiently  con- 
seiwative  publicist;  but  I  find  in  an  essay  of  his,  published 
eight  years  ago,  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  all  corporations 
would  one  day  be  treated  as  railway  corporations  are  to-day. 
“There  was  a  time,”  he  says,  “when  railroads  resented  any 
attempt  to  secure  publicity  as  much  as  manufacturing  corpo¬ 
rations  would  to-day.  Yet  when  such  publicity  was  enforced 
it  was  found  to  act  as  a  protection  instead  of  a  harm  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  property.  The  combination  of 
secrecy  and  irresponsibility  with  limited  liability  opened  the 
way  for  frauds  upon  the  property-owners  quite  as  much  as 
upon  the  general  public.  It  may  be  that  the  history  of  the 
railroad  business  will  repeat  itself  in  other  industries.  If  reg¬ 
ulation  by  public  opinion  and  carefully  enforced  responsibility 
is  resisted,  there  is  danger  of  something  far  more  stringent 
and  sweeping.” 

That  men  have  the  right  to  form  combinations, — to  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  for  a  common  end  will  not  be  denied.  This 
is  true  of  both  laborers  and  capitalists.  But  when  such  as¬ 
sociations  are  formed  they  must  govern  themselves,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  by  the  same  standard  of  morality  as  that 
which  governs  individuals.  Apply  this,  first,  to  combinations 
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of  laborers.  A  trades-union  must  not  divest  itself  of  social 
and  moral  obligation.  Every  trades-union  is  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  well  in  all  its  action  not  only  what  may  be  the  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  the  trade  represented,  but  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  all  other  classes.  If  it  is  permitted  to  these 
men  to  associate  themselves  together  as  a  class,  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  them  to  separate  themselves  as  a  class  from  other 
classes,  and  to  attempt  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  classes.  Such  conduct  is  precisely  as  abnormal 
and  abhorrent  to  true  social  ethics  as  would  be  the  attempt 
of  the  arms  in  the  human  body  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
weakening  the  legs,  or  of  the  eyes  to  gain  the  mastery  by 
stopping  up  the  ears.  “  There  is  no  schism  in  the  body,” 
Paul  says;  and  there  is  no  schism  among  economic  classes, 
unless  there  is  insanity  in  the  body  politic. 

“The  solidarity  of  labor”  is  the  watchword  of  those  la¬ 
borers  who  sometimes  undertake  to  push  their  own  interests 
to  the  neglect,  and  even  to  the  injury,  of  all  other  classes. 
This  is  an  utterly  unsocial  principle:  it  repudiates  the  corner 
stone  of  republican  democracy.  Wage  workers  can  never  be 
permitted,  in  a  republican  government,  to  become  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  to  array  themselves  against  all  other  classes. 

The  solidarity  of  labor  is  just  as  great  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  nation  as  would  be  the  solidarity  of  capital.  It 
is  the  solidarity  of  society  which  furnishes  the  true  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  our  conduct.  We  are  all  members  one  of  another 
— laborers,  employers,  merchants,  customers,  professiona 
people,  artists,  traders,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  and 
this  is  the  body  to  which  we  rightly  apply  the  motto,  “An 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all.”  Not  until  our  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  comprehend  and  recognize  these  larger  relations 
and  obligations  will  they  cease  to  be  a  source  of  peril  to  the 
state. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  show  that  the  Christian  law,  which 
is  really  the  fundamental  principle  of  republican  government, 
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applies  to  the  conduct  of  trades-unions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  every  capitalist  who  reads  this  heartily  accepts  all  that  I 
have  said  on  that  subject.  Perhaps  there  are  some  capital¬ 
ists,  however,  who  would  demur  to  the  pleading  that  the 
same  law  governs  corporations.  But  the  pleading  is  true. 
I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that  every  combination  of  capitalists 
is  bound  to  use  its  accumulated  power  with  a  steady  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Tne  truth  at  which 
I  am  aiming  is  vigorously  put  by  a  brilliant  young  clergy¬ 
man'  whose  voice  we  are  never  again  to  hear.  These  words 
were  written  last  summer,  soon  after  the  great  strike.  If 
they  repeat,  in  some  measure,  what  has  been  said  already, 
you  will  not,  I  think,  be  unwilling  to  hear  them: — 

“Two'human  creations  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  and  con¬ 
tinuance  and  magnificence  of  our  civilization,  are  the  machine  and  the 
corporation.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  soullessness  of  the  machine. 
The  machine,  no  matter  how  perfectly  developed,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
nature  and  is  entirely  without  personal  rights  or  responsibilities.  The 
corporation,  however,  equally  a  creature  of  man,  has  been,  partly  by  fiat  and 
partly  by  evolution,  endowed  with  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  personality,  and  yet  it  is  soulless.  Because  of  this  its 
existence  has  become  the  nightmare  of  this  age.  It  is  a  ‘Frankenstein.’ 
It  is  a  monster;  and,  as  we  are  now  learning,  is  never  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  when  it  undertakes  to  play  the  rdleoi  benefactor.  Unlike  a  machine, 
a  corporation  may  become  more  powerful  than  the  men  who  think  they 
manage  it.  The  engineer  controls  the  mighty  locomotive  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  or  if  he  loses  control,  it  can  at  the  worst  crush 
the  animal  life  out  of  him.  The  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  corporation,  and 
it  saps  his  manhood.  Moreover,  as  the  corporation  enters  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  individuals  it  forces  them  down  to  a  standard  of  soullessness  in 
business  matters.  The  most  powerful  and  important  personage  in  our 
modern  life,  the  one  which  controls  more  votes,  shapes  more  legislation, 
exerts  more  sway  over  the  minds  of  courts  than  any  other  class  of  per¬ 
sonage,  is  a  personage  without  a  soul. 

“What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  And  are  we  able  to  do  what  should 
be  done?  Or  is  it  too  late?  Have  we  created  something  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  created  but  cannot  now  destroy?  Was  it  a  mistake  to  per¬ 
sonify  the  corporation?  If  so  can  it  now  be  depersonified?  Can  it  and 
ought  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  of  man  and  degraded  to  the  king- 
1  Rev.  J.  P.  Coyle,  in  The  Kingdom. 
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dom  of  nature  along  with  the  machine?  Or  is  the  more  divine  thing  to 
go  on  and  implant  a  soul  in  it?  And  are  we,  the  men  of  to-day,  divine 
enough,  is  there  enough  of  God  in  us,  to  go  through  with  what  we  have 
begun,  and  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  these  beings  which  we  have 
created  that  they  may  become  living  souls?  May  God  help  us!  ” 

What  is  the  precise  question  now  before  us.  Let  us 
analyze  the  subject-matter: — 

1.  All  power  ought  to  be  wielded  by  intelligence  and 
conscience.  To  put  vast  power  into  the  hands  of  a  being 
that  has  neither  intelligence  nor  conscience  is  a  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure. 

2.  Property  is  power, — the  most  concentrated  kind  of 
power. 

3.  Property  must,  therefore,  always  be  controlled  by 
intelligence  and  conscience.  If  the  state  puts  vast  accumula¬ 
tions  of  property  into  the  control  of  beings  that  are  lacking 
either  in  intelligence  or  in  conscience,  the  state  is  guilty  of  an 
enormous  wrong. 

4.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  corporations  have  no 
souls.  If  so  they  must  be  lacking  in  conscience,  if  not  in  in¬ 
telligence.  I  suppose  that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  say¬ 
ing — that  a  corporation  has  no  moral  sense,  and  must  not  be 
expected  to  govern  itself  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  moral- 

ity. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true  that  all  corporations 
are  administered  without  regard  to  moral  principle.  The 
men  who  constitute  some  corporations  are  just  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  upright  in  administering  their  affairs  as  they  would  be 
in  administering  a  private  estate.  It  is  quite  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  a  corporation  with  a  constant  regard  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  community.  When  it 
is  so  administered  it  is  a  beneficent  power.  And  the  law  of 
Christ  requires  every  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  corporation 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  administered  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other. 

But  a  great  many  corporations  have  accepted  the  theory 
of  their  own  soullessness,  and  live  up  to  it  as  well  as  they 
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can.  Their  power  is  used  in  a  perfectly  conscienceless  man¬ 
ner  for  the  spoliation  of  the  community  and  for  their  own  en¬ 
richment.  They  contrive  to  levy  vast  tribute  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  whole  country:  their  burdens  are  borne  by  all 
classes.  And  this  is  done,  in  many  cases,  by  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  law. 

Take  two  instances.  The  Atchison  railway  system, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  was  reported,  by  an 
expert  accountant,  as  having  been  managed  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  common  honesty.  Its  resources  were  overstated 
to  the  extent  of  seven  millions  of  dollars;  and  thus  investors 
were  deceived  and  swindled.  I  heard  bitter  words  spoken 
about  it  in  England  last  summer  that  made  me  blush  for  my 
country.  It  has  practised  a  systematic  evasion  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  law  by  which  unlawful  rebates,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  concealed.  All 
this  is  criminal  action.  Here  is  a  great  corporation  defying 
the  law  and  defrauding  the  community.  The  extent  of  the 
wreckage  caused  by  this  failure  will  be  five  times  greater  than 
the  destruction  of  property  in  the  Chicago  riots.  Mr.  Debs 
is  in  jail,  I  believe.  How  about  the  Atchison  magnates.^ 
When  combinations  of  laborers  work  mischief  we  all  cry  out 
that  they  must  be  punished.  Are  we  quite  as  strenuous  in 
our  demands  that  when  worse  mischiefs  are  wrought,  by 
methods  no  less  nefarious,  but  a  little  more  genteel,  they  also 
shall  be  punished.^  That  is  one  instance.  Here  is  another: 

Senator  Sherman  stated,  not  long  ago,  in  his  place  in 
the  Senate,  that  the  incorporators  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  “  upon 
a  basis  of  $9,000,000,  issued  $75,000,000  of  stock,  and  $10,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  and  paid  upon  it,  watered  stock  and  all, 
from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  interest  every  year,  roery  dollar 
of  ivhich  was  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'^ 
We  know,  in  part,  how  they  have  managed  to  do  it:  their 
contribution  of  campaign  funds  to  both  political  parties  has 
enabled  them  to  manipulate  the  national  legislature.  But  is 
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it  not  nnonstrous  that  such  a  tribute  as  this  should  be  levied 
upon  a  whole  nation  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  men?  And 
is  it  not  clear  that  property  which  is  administered  in  this  way 
becomes  not  only  an  awful  engine  of  oppression,  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  menace  to  our  liberties? 

Now  I  think  that  if  we,  the  people  of  America,  mean  that 
this  nation  shall  continue  to  stand  for  a  genuine  Christian 
democracy  we  must  at  once  confront  the  fact  that  the  day  of 
judgment  has  fully  come  to  all  these  great  combinations  of 
corporate  wealth.  Such  vast  accumulations  of  power  cannot 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  soulless  and  conscienceless  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  corporations  must  find  out  whether  they  have 
souls  or  not.  If  they  have  and  will  demonstrate  the  fact  by 
a  conscientious  administration  of  their  trusts,  there  will  be 
no  disposition  to  interfere  with  them;  they  will  be  honored 
and  praised  and  rejoiced  in,  as  the  ministers  of  God.  Such 
they  are  now,  in  cases  not  a  few.  But  if  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  gigantic  egoisms,  recog¬ 
nizing  no  relation  to  the  community  but  that  of  a  predaceous 
animal,  then  their  power  must  be  taken  from  them,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost.  The  nation  is  itself  a  moral  organism,  and  it  can¬ 
not  entrust  the  greatest  power  under  its  control  to  immoral 
or  unmoral  agents.  The  nation  must  see  that  its  enormous 
resources  of  material  power  are  kept  under  the  control  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  conscience.  A  man  has  conscience  and  moral 
sensibility;  and  it  is  safe  therefore  to  leave  him  free,  under 
moral  influences,  to  handle  the  resources  of  material  wealth. 
But  if  a  corporation  has  neither  conscience  nor  moral  sensi¬ 
bility, — if  that  is  the  nature  of  the  creature — and,  if  there  is 
no  room  in  its  constitution  for  the  development  of  such  fac¬ 
ulties,  then  it  cannot  rightly  administer  wealth;  and  the  na¬ 
tion  must  take  it  firmly  in  hand  and  establish  a  rigid  super¬ 
vision  of  all  its  affairs. 

I  think  that  in  this  rather  cursory  discussion  I  have  un¬ 
covered  certain  “dangerous  tendencies  of  current  industrial 
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life.”  And  I  believe  that  the  principles  which  I  have  just 
stated  are  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  sound.  You  get  down 
here  to  foundations  which  are  as  solid  as  Gibraltar.  And  it 
is  high  time  that  we  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  these 
foundations,  and  had  begun  to  build  the  fabric  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence  firmly  upon  them.  When  we  are  ready  to  do  this, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  outbreaks  of  violence  from  the 
working  classes  will  be  much  less  frequent.  This  nation  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  any  room  to  the  suspicion  that  combina¬ 
tions  of  laborers  are  judged  by  a  more  rigorous  law  than 
combinations  of  capitalists.  Upon  both  these  classes  of  com¬ 
binations  must  be  enforced  the  Christian  law  which  binds  us 
all  to  use  all  our  powers  with  constant  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  This  is  the  way  of  righteousness  and  it  is  the 
only  way  of  peace. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

FORMULATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
MASS  AT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  C.  WALKER,  D.  D. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Written  in  Latin  by  Pietro 
Soave  Polano,  and  faithfully  translated  into  English  by  Nathaniel  Brent, 
Knight,  etc. 

2.  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  their  History. 
By  Rev.  J.  Waterworth.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Right  Rev.  Nich¬ 
olas  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  etc. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Council  of  Trent.  By  Rev.  J.  Mendham. 

4.  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Translated  into  English  by 
Theodore  Aloise  Buckley. 

5.  Catholic  Doctrine,  as  defined  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  expounded 
in  a  series  of  Conferences,  delivered  in  Geneva.  By  Rev.  A.  Nampon, 
S.  J.  Proposed  as  a  means  of  reuniting  all  Christians,  etc.,  etc.  With 
the  commendatory  approval  of  Bishop  Frederick  and  of  Archbishops 
Hughes,  Spalding  and  Purcell. 

The  two  main  issues  as  to  the  Lord’s  Supper, — the 
first,  that  of  the  nature  of  the  presence  involved;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  of  its  sacrificial  character, — while  constantly  run¬ 
ning  up  into  each  other,  and  in  popular  apprehension  insep¬ 
arable,  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  Of  the  two,  that 
of  the  presence  is  comparatively  unimportant;  in  its  ultimate 
element  is  more  largely  in  the  metaphysics  of  physics  than 
one  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  character.  The  experience  of  a 
large  ecclesiastical  community,  the  Lutheran  Church,  shows 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  bodily  presence  in  the  elements,  objec¬ 
tive  to  the  recipient  and  ubiquitous  in  its  nature,  is  compara¬ 
tively  innocuous,  need  not  affect  any  of  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  This,  the  fact,  with  consubstantiation, 
or  impanation,  might  be  also,  with  transubstantiation,  sup- 
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posing  it  pure  and  simple,  with  none  of  the  accompaniments 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  sacrifice.  Had  Lu¬ 
theranism  entangled  itself  with  the  idea  of  an  Aaronic  succes¬ 
sion,  and  its  kindred  idea  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  a  section  of  Anglicanism,  the  effect  of  con- 
substantiation  upon  its  theology  and  ritual  would  have  been 
much  more  disastrous.  This  last  touches  the  nervous  center 
of  the  Christian  system,  affects  in  its  influence  the  position  of 
every  truth  of  that  system.  While,  in  one  direction,  it  evac¬ 
uates  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  the  Christian  believer,  in  an¬ 
other,  it  brings  down  the  sole  priesthood  or  prerogative  of 
Christ  to  that  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or,  to  put  it  in  an¬ 
other  form,  exalts  the  Christian  minister  to  the  place  and  pre¬ 
rogative  of  Christ.  As  formulated  in  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  reaffirmed  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  this  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  presents  itself  for  acceptance,  and,  pronounc¬ 
ing  an  anathema  upon  those  rejecting,  makes  its  demands 
upon  our  careful  examination.  Its  affirmations,  for  three 
hundred  years,  have  confronted  the  heart  and  intellect  of  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Protestant  Christendom.  Nothing,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  be  easier  than  to  say  what  is  their  meaning  and  sub¬ 
stance.  Why  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  subject  them  to  in¬ 
vestigation.^  It  would  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  would  be  needed. 

And  yet  we  often,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  find  conflict¬ 
ing  statements.  Indeed  the  popular  view  of  Romish,  as  of 
Protestant  communities,  involves  certain  features  that  are  by 
many  Romish  theologians  repudiated.  It  does  really  seem 
as  if  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  doctrine  has 
been  long  before  the  world.  The  men  who  were  burned  for 
rejecting  it,  and  the  men  who  burned  them,  evidently  thought 
that  they  understood  each  other.  Was  it  all  a  logomachy, 
or  upon  points  of  minor  importance?  Questions  of  this  kind 
naturally  come  up  when  it  is  asserted  or  implied  that  this 
doctrine  is  misrepresented  or  misunderstood,  or  that  it  is  es- 
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sentially  that  of  others,  say,  of  the  English  or  the  Lutheran 
churches;  in  other  words,  that  of  men  who  opposed  it,  drew 
up  intended  dogmatic  affirmations  of  its  unscriptural  charac¬ 
ter,  or  who  died  at  the  stake  for  rejecting  it.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  love,  as  well  as  those  of  unity  and  truth,  this  question 
demands  candid  examination.  If  the  discordant  elements  of 
Western  Christianity  be  ever  brought  together,  it  must  be  by 
a  frank  and  full  admission  of  their  really  existing  differences. 
Theological  and  ecclesiastical  quarrels,  like  those  of  social 
or  political  life,  may  be  temporarily  patched  up  by  other  and 
shorter  processes.  But  they  will  break  out  again,  and  rage 
more  furiously  than  ever.  “Nothing  is  to  be  extenuated” 
as  to  one’s  own  position.  “Nothing  is  to  be  set  down  in 
malice”  as  to  that  of  others.  “The  truth  thus  makes  free” 
on  both  sides.  As  there  is  this  freedom  of  truth  and  of  light, 
so  will  there  be  that  of  love  and  mutual  forbearance. 

At  the  same  time,  with  every  such  desire  and  feeling, 
there  may  still  be  difficulties.  There  will  be  such  difficulty 
in  regard  to  this  particular  doctrine  of  the  Roman  mass.  One 
of  those  difficulties,  very  soon  manifesting  itself,  is  that  of  its 
apparent  inconsistency:  the  inconsistency,  first,  of  its  dog¬ 
matic  statements,  with  popular  belief  and  impression,  both 
among  Romanists  and  Protestants;  secondly,  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  these  statements  in  themselves,  as  with  others,  equally 
authoritative  on  the  same  subject,  elsewhere.  So  again,  the 
element  of  indefiniteness — intended  indefiniteness — where,  as 
we  know  from  the  record  of  the  Council  formulating  this  doc¬ 
trine,  it  was  the  object  and  specific  intent,  not  to  decide  cer¬ 
tain  points  that  among  themselves  were  definitely  and  keenly 
contested.  The  fathers  of  Trent  were  not  perfectly  agreed 
among  themselves;  and  intelligent  minorities,  although  out¬ 
voted,  always,  in  some  form  or  other,  exert  their  influence. 

But  there  was  also  another  disturbing  force,  in  the  shape 
of  outside  pressure.  This  pressure  from  without  was  from 
different  and  opposite  directions.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
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cil  had  their  own  local  constituency.  They  had  to  consider 
the  effect  of  their  decisions  as  related  to  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  Pope.  The  “arrival  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
regular  mail  from  Rome,”  to  quote  a  profane  joke  perpetrated 
at  the  time,  was  apt  to  have  its  influence.  So,  too,  there 
was  to  be  taken  into  account  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  King  of  France,  as  of  other  temporal  sov'^e- 
reignties;  the  feelings  and  expectations  of  the  church  at  large; 
the  positions  and  views  and  statements  of  Protestant  oppo¬ 
nents.  Upon  this  particular  point  of  the  sacrificial  character 
of  the  Mass  and  its  form  of  declaration,  there  was  eventually 
an  attempted,  if  not  an  actual,  compromise.  This  word 
“  compromise,”  in  its  good  sense,  means  the  throwing  out  of 
all  that  is  doubtful;  agreeing,  in  this,  to  differ;  harmoniously 
affirming  what  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  its  bad  sense,  it 
means  the  sacrifice  of  truth  in  an  ambiguous  or  imperfect  con¬ 
clusion.  A  says  twice  three  is  six.  B  says  it  is  eight.  A, 
with  a  rising  inflection,  repeats  his  first  proposition.  B,  still 
more  positively,  reaffirms  his.  Whereupon  they  lock  horns, 
and,  each  exhausting  himself  in  the  effort  to  put  his  antago¬ 
nist  over  the  precipice,  they  agree  to  call  in  arbitration,  and 
compromise  on  seven.  A  congratulates  himself  that  B  has 
been  compelled  to  come  so  much  nearer  his  position.  B 
congratulates  himself  for  the  same  reason.  The  truth,  in  the 
meantime,  falls  between  them.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  all  compromise;  was  not  necessarily  so  in  the 
case  before  us.  But  the  actors  were  in  a  position  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  temptation  to  it.  An  extract  will  make  manifest 
the  character  of  that  temptation,  as  also  of  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  operating  to  a  decision. 

“On  the  eleventh  of  August,”  says  one  of  the  historians 
of  the  Council,  following  Pallavicino,  “came  up  the  question 
which  had  already  divided  and  agitated  the  theologians,  to 
wit.  Did  Christ  offer  up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father 
at  the  last  supper,  or  solely  on  the  cross 
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“Seripando,  who  had  been  the  one  principally  employed 
in  preparing  the  draft  of  the  decrees,  had  designedly  omitted 
all  allusion  to  this  question,  as  one  which  had  hitherto  been 
left  undecided,  and  which  in  his  judgment  had  better  now  be 
avoided. 

“  But  no  sooner  had  the  decrees  been  laid  before  the  con¬ 
gregation,  than  the  question  was  mooted,  that  Christ  could 
not  be  called  a  Priest  of  the  order  of  Melchisedec  unless  it 
were  also  declared,  on  what  occasiondie  fulfilled  the  type,  by 
using  and  offering  up  the  symbols  of  that  Priesthoood,  bread 
and  wine.” 

This  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  bread  and  wine  provided  as  an  ordinary 
refreshment,  after  a  long  march,  for  Abraham  and  his  weary 
and  hungry  followers,  was  a  sacramental  and  sacrificial  offer¬ 
ing — of  which  there  is  not  a  word  or  hint  in  the  account  in 
Genesis,  or  in  any  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  the  real  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  being  clearly  intimated 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — was  immediately  urged,  and 
insisted  upon,  by  a  portion  of  the  Council,  and  was  eventu¬ 
ally  incorporated  in  the  decree,  as  adopted. 

“Madrucci,”  says  the  historian,  “supported  by  the  bish¬ 
ops  of  Otranto,  Castagno,  and  very  many  of  the  fathers,  at 
once  maintained  the  affirmative,  supporting  their  opinion  by 
obvious  texts  of  Scripture  and  from  numerous  passages  from 
writers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church.”  But  the  chief  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  doctrine  were  Guasparre,  Bishop  of  Leira,  and 
Diego  Lainez,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  Lainez  viewed  the 
question  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  as  such,  to  be  decided  by 
testimony.  He  adduced,  accordingly, extracts  from  more  than 
forty  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  who 
assert  plainly  the  sacrificial  act  of  Christ  at  the  last  supper. 
These  testimonials  he  confirmed  by  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
different  passages  of  Scripture  which  bear  upon  the  subject; 
and  he  replied,  to  the  only  objection  urged  against  this  opin- 
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ion,  that  it  derogated  from  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  He 
contended  that  our  salvation  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  though  that  was  the  final  and  crowning 
act,  but  to  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  and  as  em¬ 
bracing  no  one  salutary  and  satisfactory  act,  but  countless 
acts  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  each  of  which  was 
of  infinite  value,  conduciv^e  to  human  salvation,  and  for  which 
God,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  has  exalted  him. 

In  other  words,  as  salvation  depends  not  only  upon 
Christ’s  expiatory  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross  in  a 
death  of  suffering,  but  also  upon  his  incarnation,  his  teaching, 
his  obedience,  his  example,  so  each  one  of  these,  and  all,  and 
each  moment  of  his  earthly  life,  might  generally  be  called  his 
sacrifice.  Ergo,  his  institution  of  the  supper  may  be  specif¬ 
ically  called  his  sacrifice  of  propitiative  expiation.  The  dex¬ 
terous  transition,  in  this  argument,  from  the  general  to  the 
specific,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice,  is  a  piece  of 
logic  worthy  of  a  general  of  the  Jesuits.  How  often  since 
then,  and  in  how  many  different  forms,  repeated,  not  only  by 
Romish  but  by  Protestant  theologians,  the  intelligent  reader 
need  not  be  reminded.  If  applicable  to  the  supper  to  prove 
that  a  sacrifice  expiativ^e,  why  not,  under  the  terms  of  the 
argument,  to  the  teaching,  or  the  obedience,  or  the  example, 
elsewhere,  and  at  other  times,  of  the  Institutor.^  Arguments 
sometimes  prove  so  much  that  they  prove  nothing. 

The  contrary  opinion,  says  the  narrator,  was  supported 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  Braga,  and  Lanciano,  and  by 
four  other  bishops;  their  chief  ground  being,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  opinion  which  they  impugned,  derogated  from 
the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  They  contended  that  Christ 
offered  himself,  indeed,  at  the  last  supper,  but  only  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  not  a  sacrifice  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  propitiation;  so  that  he  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  of¬ 
fer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father. 

A  third  party  among  the  fathers  recommended  that  the 
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decree  should,  indeed,  declare  that  Christ  offered  himself  to 
the  Father  at  that  last  supper,  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine;  but  that  no  mention  be  made  of  the  nature  of  the  of¬ 
fering,  seeing  that  the  opinion  of  the  prelates  did  not  agree 
concerning  it. 

“This  suggestion,”  says  the  narrator,  ‘‘as  may  be  seen 
from  the  decree  in  question,  in  the  first  chapter  on  the  doc¬ 
trine,  was  finally  adopted,  and  this  with  only  two  dissenti¬ 
ents.” 

An  examination,  however,  of  the  contents  of  the  decree 
will  show  that  the  statement  thus  made  needs  modification. 
Tutting  this,  for  the  present,  aside,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  four 
classes  of  opinion  appear  in  this  discussion.  The  first,  rep¬ 
resented  by  Seripando,  were  disposed  to  pass  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  without  any  specific  expression  of  opinion.  The  second, 
by  Lainez,  would  have  had  a  statement  affirming  a  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  in  the  supper,  without  derogating  from  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  that  upon  the  cross.  The  third,  represented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  that  in  the  supper  was  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  not  of  propitiation  but  of  thanksgiving.  And  the  fourth 
was  that  of  those  who  would  have  affirmed  that  an  offering 
or  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  made,  in  the  supper,  under  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  elements,  without  any  specific  decision  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  sacrifice. 

What  that  decision  really  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  de¬ 
cree  as  finally  adopted.  Undertaking  to  be  a  compromise, 
it  is  substantially  one  of  the  extremes,  that  advocated  by 
Lainez.  Why,  after  the  discussion,  and  when  the  final  draft 
was  made,  there  were  only  two  dissentient  votes,  does  not 
appear.  We  who  have  lived  in  the  days  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  under  the  sectional  control  of  an  Italian  majority,  that  of 
the  Vatican,  and  know  how  many  silent  dissentients  it  con¬ 
tained,  may  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  case  before  us. 
But  we  pass  on  to  the  decree  as  it  was  adopted. 

Beginning,  in  the  preamble,  with  the  declaration  that 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  208. 
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the  Eucharist  is  a  true  and  singular  sacrifice,  it  goes  on  to 
describe  its  time  of  institution,  and  its  peculiar  character. 

“  Forasmuch  as,  under  the  former  Testament,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  there  was  no  perfection 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  there  was  need,  God  the  Father 
of  mercies  so  ordaining,  that  another  priesthood  should  arise, 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
might  consummate,  and  lead  to  perfection  as  many  as  were 
to  be  sanctified.  He,  therefore,  our  Lord  and  God,  though 
he  was  to  offer  himself  once  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  unto 
God  the  leather,  by  means  of  his  death,  there  to  operate  an 
eternal  redemption;  nevertheless,  because  that  his  priesthood 
was  not  to  be  extinguished  at  his  death,  in  the  last  supper,  on 
the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  that  he  might  leave  to 
his  Beloved  Spouse,  the  Church,  a  visible  sacrifice,  such  as 
the  nature  of  man  needed,  whereby  that  bloody  sacrifice  once 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  cross,  might  be  represented,  and 
the  meaning  thereof  remain  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
its  salutary  virtue  be  applied  to  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
we  daily  commit,  declaring  himself  constituted  a  priest  for- 
ev'^er,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  he  offered  up  to 
God  the  Father  his  own  body  and  blood,  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine;  and,  under  the  symbols  of  those  same 
things,  he  delivered  his  own  body  and  blood,  to  be  received 
by  his  Apostles,  whom  he  then  constituted  Priests  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  by  these  words,  ‘do  this  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  me,’  he  commanded  them,  and  their  successors  in 
the  priesthood,  to  offer  them,  even  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  held  and  taught.  For,  having  celebrated  the  Passover, 
which  the  multitude  of  the  children  of  Israel  immolated  in 
memory  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  he  instituted  the  new 
Passover,  to  wit*  himself,  to  be  immolated,  under  visible  signs, 
by  the  church,  through  the  ministry  of  priests,  in  memory  of 
his  own  passage  from  this  world  unto  the  Father,  when,  by 
the  effusion  of  his  own  blood,  he  redeemed  us,  and  delivered 
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us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into  his 
kingdom.  And  this  is  that  clean  oblation,  which  cannot  be 
defiled  by  the  unworthiness  of  them  that  offer  it,  which  the 
Lord  foretold  by  Malachias,  was  to  be  offered,  in  everj'^  place 
clean  to  his  name,  which  was  to  be  great  among  the  Gentiles; 
and  which  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  has 
not  obscurely  indicated,  when  he  says,  that  they  who  are  de¬ 
filed  by  participation  of  the  table  of  devils,  cannot  be  par¬ 
takers  of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  by  the  table,  in  both  places, 
meaning  the  altar.  This,  in  fine,  is  that  oblation  which  was 
prefigured  by  various  types  and  sacrifices,  during  the  period 
of  nature  and  of  the  law;  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  all  the 
good  things  signified  by  those  sacrifices,  as  being  the  con¬ 
summation  and  perfection  of  them  all.” 

Here  then  are  two  sacrifices  of  immolation.  One  of  these 
is  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  offered  once  upon  the  cross,  by 
means  of  Christ’s  death  to  operate  an  eternal  redemption,  the 
effusion  of  his  own  blood,  redeeming  us,  and  delivering  us 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  translating  us  into  his  kingdom. 
The  other,  this,  on  the  night  before  the  crucifixion.  As  to  the 
first  of  the  sacrifices,  thus  described,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the 
decree,  so  far,  is  thoroughly  scriptural;  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
flict  in  it  with  any  of  the  contending  elements,  either  of  Ori¬ 
ental  or  of  Protestant  Christianity,  then  in  existence.  Saving 
Socinianism,  which  at  the  date  of  the  decree  had  scarcely 
become  an  appreciable  force  to  be  taken  account  of,  the 
great  Christian  leaders  of  earlier  times,  as  those  contempo¬ 
raneous,  would  have  been  in  perfect  accord  with  it.  With 
Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  and  John  of  Damascus,  and 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Zwingli,  alike,  there  would 
have  been  full  and  hearty  acceptance  of  this  affirmation: 
Christ  offered  himself  once  on  the  cross,  unto  God  the 
Father,  there  to  operate  an  eternal  redemption;  that,  then 
and  there,  by  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood,  he  redeemed  us, 
and  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated 
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us  into  his  kingdom.  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  All  is 
scriptural,  will  be  accepted  alike  by  friends  and  enemies. 

But  this  sacrifice,  thus  oft'ered  once,  is  not  alone.  There 
is  another.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  other  that  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  have  existence.  The  last,  indeed, 
constitutes  the  peculiar  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  distinct  from 
that  on  the  cross.  As  described,  it  is  different,  and  yet  iden¬ 
tical;  the  same  in  its  efficacy,  and  yet  additional;  a  repeti¬ 
tion,  not  of  that  on  the  cross,  but  of  that  on  the  night  before; 
having  the  same  efficacy,  and  yet  not  adding  to  or  derogating 
from  it.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  the  affirmations  in  regard 
to  the  one  with  those  in  regard  to  the  other,  so  as  to  get  out 
of  them  a  consistent  whole;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  put  by  the  opposing  Bishop  of  Granada,  it  is 
“to  affirm  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  its  peculiar  efficacy, 
without  derogating  from  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  on  the 
cross.” 

The  nature  of  this  problem  will  become  manifest,  in  the 
light  of  certain  particulars  of  affirmation,  in  the  language 
above  quoted.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  for  instance,  is 
differentiated,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  time  of  its  offering,  sec¬ 
ondly  as  to  its  character, — on  the  night  before  the  crucifixion 
and  not  in  the  crucifixion  itself;  and  it  was  unbloody.  That 
on  the  cross,  again,  is  offered  once,  is  not  to  be  repeated; 
this  of  the  Mass  is  to  be  offered  frequently,  is  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  repeated,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That  on  the  cross 
is  all-sufficient,  operates  an  eternal  redemption;  this  of  the 
Mass  is  truly  propitiatory,  one  by  means  of  which  men  ob¬ 
tain  mercy,  and  find  grace,  in  seasonable  time  of  need;  the 
Lord,  by  the  oblation  thereof,  is  appeased,  granting  the  grace 
and  gift  of  penitence,  forgiving  even  heinous  crimes  and  sins; 
it  is  the  oblation  prefigured  in  Old  Testament  types  and 
symbols;  in  it  Christ  is  contained  and  immolated;  its  salu¬ 
tary  virtue  may  be  applied  to  the  remission  of  sins;  such 
application  extends  not  only  to  the  persons  actually  receiv- 
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ing  the  element  of  this  sacrifice  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but 
to  others  of  the  faithful  living,  present  or  absent;  and  also  to 
the  faithful  of  the  dead,  those  not  as  yet  fully  purified. 

Not  less  complicative  are  the  affirmations  of  the  grounds 
or  reasons,  first,  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  secondly,  of  its  peculiar  efficacy.  One  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
and  sacrifices.  These  are  made  perfect,  not,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  one  great  High  Priest,  making 
his  one  great  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  presenting  it  forever 
in  heaven,  but  in  the  representative  sacrifices  of  the  Mass, 
repeated  by  human  priests,  standing  in  his  place  on  earth. 
So  again,  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  pardon 
and  purification  from  sin,  find  their  antitype,  not  in  the  one 
pardon  and  purification,  which  come  through  the  one  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  cross,  but  through  these  repeated  sacrifices  of  the 
human  priests,  in  the  Mass.  In  this  last,  these  typified  re¬ 
sults  are  consummated,  and  made  perfect.  Christ’s  eternal 
priesthood,  thus,  of  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  is  perpetuated, 
not  in  heaven  forever,  interceding  there  for  his  people,  but 
in  the  successive  intercessions  of  his  representative  priests  on 
earth. 

This  word  “represent,”  as  used  in  this  connection,  is  to 
be  carefully  noted.  It  is  not  in  the  sense  of  simply  present¬ 
ing  over  again  to  memory  or  cognition,  something  that  had 
previously  taken  place,  or  had  been  known.  It  here  means 
“to  take  the  place  of and  its  peculiarity,  applied  to  the 
institution  of  the  Mass,  is  that  it  describes  an  event,  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  repetition  of  another  that  had  not,  as  yet,  except  in 
divine  intent,  taken  place.  The  unbloody  sacrifice,  offered 
up,  in  the  institution  of  the  supper,  the  immolation  then 
and  there  made,  represented,  was  in  the  place  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  cross,  which  was  made  the  next  day.  So  too,  it 
represents  it,  not  symbolically  or  eucharistically,  that  is  as  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  but  as  dispensing  its  saving  power 
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then  and  in  all  its  subsequent  offerings  and  repetitions.  Just 
as  the  officiating  priest  ofters  it,  not  in  propria  persona^  but 
as  Clirist,  in  the  place  and  exercising  the  prerogative  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  act  of  sacrifice  calls  these  efficacious  agen¬ 
cies  into  exercise.  This,  moreover,  being  exercised,  in  the 
immolation,  under  the  species  and  appearances  of  bread  and 
wine,  but,  in  reality,  upon  the  soul,  body,  and  divinity,  the 
psychological,  corporal,  and  divine  Christ,  is  propitiative  and 
sanctifying,  exerts  such  influence  alike  for  the  living  and  for 
the  dead.^ 

So  accordingly,  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council,  we  have 
the  following  declarations: — 

“  If  any  one  saith  that  in  the  Mass,  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice  is  not  offered  to  God  or  that  to  be  offered,  is  nothing 
else,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  is  given  us  to  eat:  let  him  be 
anathema.” 

“If  any  one  saith  that  by  these  words,  ‘Do  this  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  me,’  Christ  did  not  institute  the  Apostles 

^An  illustration  of  similar  confusion  presents  itself  in  recent  state* 
ments.  “As  to  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,”  says  Newman 
to  Pusey,  and  this  at  an  early  stage  of  their  movement,  “  I  do  not  see  that 
you  can  find  fault  with  the  formal  wording  of  the  Tridentine  decrees." 
“Pusey,”  says  his  biographer,  “acquiesced  in  the  formal  work  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  on  the  subject,  except  so  far  as  its  words  were  modified 
by  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  Purgatory.”  “Truly,”  as 
“true,”  not  transub,  nor  consub,  but  subsub-stantiated  bodily  substan¬ 
tiated  in  some  way  or  other.  This  is  the  asserted  fact,  which  trans  and 
consub-stantiated  seeks  to  relieve.  With  all,  it  is  ubiquitous  body:  body, 
a  thing  in  its  very  definition  outlined,  without  outline,  in  other  words  the 
old  contradiction  of  long  condemned  Monophysitism. 

“The  thing,”  says  Dr.  Dix,  making  a  similar  effort,  “signified  called 
Res,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  His  glorified  Humanity,  which  after 
a  manner,  inexplicable  and  without  parallel  in  the  range  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  becomes  present,  after  consecration  not  locally  or  physically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  material  or  carnal  bodies  but  supralocally,  hyper- 
physically,  and  spiritually,  in  some  way  believed  by  the  Church  but 
known  only  to  God.” 

And  yet  this  same  authority  would  speak  of  it  as  an  extension  of  the 
Incarnation. 
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priests,  or  did  not  ordain  that  they,  and  other  priests  should 
offer  his  own  body  and  blood:  let  him  be  anathema.” 

“  If  any  man  saith  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  only 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  or  that  it  is  a  bare 
commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  consummated  on  the  cross; 
or  that  it  profits  him  only  who  receives  it;  or  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  sins,  satis¬ 
factions,  and  other  necessities:  let  him  be  anathema.” 

Here  the  question,  and  the  difficulty  urged,  in  the 
council,  during  the  discussion,  immediately  present  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  be  thus  efficaciously 
propitiative  and  sanctifying,  if  it  be  the  antitype  of  the  Old 
Testament  types,  and  the  consummated  perfection  of  Old 
Testament  sacrifices,  and  extend  in  its  influence,  as  it  is  of¬ 
fered  to  the  living  present  and  absent,  as  also  to  the  dead;  if 
it  be  all  this,  is  any  other,  or  more  needed.?  If  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Melchisedec  find  its  antitype,  not  in  the  great  High 
Priest,  offering  up  himself,  but  in  the  Apostles  and  their 
priestly  successors  offering  him  in  the  Mass,  and  this  latter 
is  necessary,  how  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  former  is  either 
necessary,  or  perfect  and  all-sufficient.?  Is  not  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  thus,  made  only  supplemental,  or  introductory.? 
So  too  as  to  the  attainment  through  the  Mass  of  grace  and 
mercy,  the  forgiveness  of  heinous  sins,  the  collation  through 
it  of  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross .?  Does  not  this  im¬ 
ply  that  the  latter  needs  to  be  helped  out  by  the  former,  to  the 
attainment  of  its  divinely  proposed  results.?  So  again,  if  the 
Old  Testament  types  and  symbols  are  so,  not  of  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  but  of  that  in  the  Mass,  in  what  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  former  placed  to  the  latter.?  “He  told  them,” 
says  P'ather  Paul,  reporting  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Veglia,  against  such  affirmation,  “they  should  consider  well 
of  it;  because  one  propititatory  sacrifice  being  offered,  if 
this  be  sufficient  to  propitiate,  no  other  can  be  offered,  but 
only  for  thanksgiving.  And  he  maintained  that  a  propitia- 
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tory  sacrifice  in  the  supper  must  needs  imply,  that  by  that 
we  are  redeemed,  and  not  by  his  death:  which  is  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  Scripture  doctrine,  which  ascribe  our  redemp¬ 
tion  to  that  death.”  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  discussion, 
also,  it  had  been  urged  by  others,  that  if  Christ  offered  him¬ 
self,  in  the  supper,  that  on  the  cross  would  have  been  super¬ 
fluous;  because  mankind  would  have  been  redeemed  by  that 
which  went  before.  Then,  again,  opposing  the  assertion 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  was  instituted  by  Christ  for  a 
memorial  sacrifice  of  that  which  he  offered  on  the  cross,  it 
was  argued  that  there  cannot  be  any  memorial,  except  of  a 
thing  past.  Therefore  the  Eucharist,  as  first  instituted, 
could  not  then  be  a  memorial  sacrifice  of  a  fact  which  had 
not  taken  place,  the  oblation  the  next  day  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Scripture  and  good  sense 
had  their  representatives  in  this  discussion;  although,  here, 
as  in  too  many  other  cases,  fearfully  in  the  minority. 

One  mode  of  relief  sought  from  these  difficulties,  in  its 
inferences  is  no  less  opposed  to  Scripture:  the  affirmation  of 
the  essential  identity  of  these  sacrifices;  that  is,  that  while, 
in  certain  respects  different,  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and 
that  in  the  Mass  is  the  same.  The  language  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism  of  Trent  really  comes  to  this  position;  while  alluding 
to  these  distinctions,  at  the  same  time,  affirms  the  identity  of 
the  things  distinguished. 

Question  Lxxxiii. — “The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
same  with  that  offered  on  the  Cross.” 

“We,  therefore,  confess  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
and  ought  to  be  considered  one  and  the  same  sacrifice,  with 
that  on  the  Cross;  for  the  victim  is  one  and  the  same,  namely 
our  Lord  Christ,  who  offered  himself,  once,  a  bloody  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  altar  of  the  cross.  The  bloody  and  unbloody 
victim  are  not  two,  but  one  victim  only,  whose  sacrifice  is 
daily  renewed  in  the  Eucharist.” 

Question  Lxxiv. — “  There  is  also  One  Priest  of  both,’^ 
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“The  Priest  is  also  one  and  the  same  Christ  the  Lord; 
for  the  ministers  who  offer  sacrifice,  consecrate  the  holy 
Mysteries,  not  in  their  own  person,  but  in  that  of  Christ,  as 
the  words  of  consecration  itself  show;  for  the  priest  does 
not  say  this  is  the  body  of  Christ,  but  this  is  my  body;  and 
thus  acting  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  he  exchanges 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of 
His  body  and  blood.” 

This,  in  language  immediately  following,  is  truly  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  sacrifice  by  which  God  is  appeased  and  rendered 
propitious  to  us. 

But  if  such  be  the  case,  is  not  this  representative  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  Mass,  really,  that  of  the  cross  repeated.?  Al¬ 
though  instituted  in  point  of  time  before,  and  called  by  a 
different  name,  yet  really  that  on  the  cross.?  What  efficacy 
is  there  in  the  latter  that  is  not  affirmed  of  the  former.?  Is 
it  not,  as  now  repeated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  of 
the  cross  over  again.?  Distinction,  as  we  have  seen,  is  made 
between  bloody  and  unbloody;  so  also  between  the  atoning 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  the  representative  one  in  the  Mass. 
But  if  what  is  called  unbloody  is  an  immolation  of  the  real 
and  true  substance  of  soul  and  body,  of  body  and  blood, 
and  if  everything  that  is  efficacious  belonging  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  cross,  is  affirmed  of  that  in  the  Mass,  it  at  once 
becomes  manifest  that  their  distinctive  attributes,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  are  annihilated.  In  the  language  of  the 
Catechism,  just  quoted,  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

Such  then  is  the  difficulty.  Its  explanation  is  not  far 
to  seek.  There  was  a  popular  idea,  then  as  now  prevailing, 
that  of  the  reenactment,  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of  the  one 
great  sacrifice  on  the  cross;  and  priestly  application  of  it  to 
the  necessities  of  special  cases.  The  problem  was,  how  to 
save  what  was  assumed  to  be  true,  in  this  popular  concep¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  gross  errors,  manifestly  in 
conflict  with  the  clear  statements  of  Scripture.  They  thus, 
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as  we  have  seen,  distinguished  the  sacrifices  in  words  and  in 
time;  but  identified  them  in  efficacy  and  essence.  The  Mass 
is  not  the  one  great  sacrifice,  on  the  cross,  never  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  But  it  represents  it.  Representing  it,  that  is,  tak¬ 
ing  its  place,  containing  all  its  efficacy,  it  dispenses,  com¬ 
municates  it  to  the  faithful. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  opposing  Protestants  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  Roman  Catholics  find  it  the  great  sacrifice  on 
the  cross  repeated  ?  Do  not  the  distinctions,  in  any  rational 
significance  of  them,  annihilate  the  difference.^ 

However  that  may  be,  and  upon  either  supposition,  the 
original  charge  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  that  of 
derogating  from  that  of  the  cross,  is  easily  sustained.  If, 
for  instance,  they  are  distinct  and  different,  the  affirmation 
of  the  necessity  and  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  repeated  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Mass,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  derogates  from 
the  perfection  and  all-sufficiency  of  that  on  the  cross.  If 
that  was  “once  for  all,”  and  “all-sufficient”  how  is,  or  can 
be,  any  other  needed.?  If,  on  the  other  supposition,  they 
are  identical  no  less  is  its  assertion  derogatory,  to  the  one 
and,  the  all-sufficient  oneness  of  that  on  the  cross;  for  in 
that  case  it  needs  to  be  constantly  repeated.  In  other  words, 
its  perfection  is  made  perfect,  and  filled  out  in  these  repeti¬ 
tions.  Take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  we  come  to 
the  same  antiscriptural  conclusion. 

That  conclusion,  it  is  sometimes  asserted  or  insinuated, 
is  substantially  that  of  the  English  communion  service.  The 
language  of  a  writer  of  that  church  may  well  be  quoted  in 
reply  to  such  assertion.  “I  think,”  says  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
“  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  a  very  wide  and  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  the  general  view  which  our 
Church  takes  in  her  Liturgy,  and  the  Roman  view  of  the 
Mass.  The  difference  is  marked  by  their  several  names  and 
distinctions.  The  one  is  an  office  for  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Holy  Communion;  the  other,  for  the 
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celebration  of  a  sacrifice.  These  differences,  indicated  by 
the  titles,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  the  contents  of  the 
Liturgies.  In  the  Anglican,  the  idea  which  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  predominant  is  that  of  Communion.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  offertory,  and  an  oblation  of  common  things,  for 
sacred  and  charitable  purposes.  There  is  mention  of  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  appears  to  include 
the  whole  rite;  and  the  communicants  offer  themselves,  their 
souls,  and  bodies,  as  living  sacrifices.  But  of  any  other  kind 
of  sacrifice,  and  particularly  of  any  sacrificial  oblation,  of  the 
consecrated  elements,  there  is  not  a  word.  The  consecra¬ 
tion  is  immediately  followed  by  the  communion,  which  is 
the  great  business,  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  of  Trent  pronounces  an  anathema  on'those  who  say 
that  there  is  not  offered  to  God,  in  the  Mass,  a  true  and 
proper  sacrifice;  or  that  the  offering  consists  only  in  Christ 
being  given  for  manducation;  or  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
of  thanksgiving;  or  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  is 
only  one  performed  on  the  cross,  and  not  propitiatory.  A  more 
direct  conflict  of  views,  if  they  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  not  essentially  different  from  each  other,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive;  for  that  which  the  council 
so  emphatically  denies  to  be  the  sacrifice,  is  the  only  thing 
which  our  church  gives  the  name  of  sacrifice.  That  which 
the  council  declares  to  be  the  true  and  proper  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  is  an  offering  as  to  which  our  church  is  absolutely 
silent.”  She  is  thus  silent,  we  may  say,  in  her  communion 
office.  But  in  her  thirty-first  Article  she  is  very  free  and 
outspoken;  and  in  terms  which  can  scarcely  be  misunder¬ 
stood. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CALVINISM:  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SAFEGUARD  OF 
OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTIES.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  ABRAHAM  KUYPER,  D.  U. 

IV. 

We  go  back  another  century,  from  1650  to  1550,  from 
the  Calvinistic  troubles  in  England  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  Independ¬ 
ents  and  the  Huguenots  were  congenial  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  that  they  differed;  only  when  the  affiliation  of  the  two  is 
established,  does  the  line  of  Calvinistic  development  appear 
unbroken. 

Their  spiritual  affiliation  is  shown,  first  of  all,  by  de  Co- 
ligni’s  plan  of  colonization,  which,  though  but  little  known,  is 
exceedingly  noteworthy.  It  is  well  known  that  de  Coligni, 
however  different  in  character,  was  the  Cromwell  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots;  and,  without  his  faults,  was,  no  less  than  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  the  soul  and  sword  of  Calvinism.  As  much  as  four 
years  before  the  Huguenots  took  up  arms  against  the  court 
^559*  the  martyrs’  woes  had  been  endured  in  silence 
for  nearly  forty  years,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Calvinists 
began  to  see  that  it  would  not  do,  in  the  long  run,  to  submit 
to  slaughter  without  defence.  From  a  writing  to  Cardinal 
Bbromeus  it  appears  that  the  Huguenots  numbered  nearly 
half  of  the  population  of  France,  and  this  fact  stimulated  both 
their  desire  to  offer  armed  resistance,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
king  to  violently  exterminate  them.  The  very  increase  of  their 
numbers  rendered  their  position  critical.  This  was  suspected 

1  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hendrik  de  \’ries,  M.  A., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
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in  the  cabinet  of  Catherine  de’  Medici,  and  led  to  the  horrors 
of  the  Bartholomew  massacre.  Admiral  de  Coligni  likewise 
saw  through  this,  and  it  led  him  to  devise  a  plan  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  “  If  then  Calvinism  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  France, 
allow  your  Huguenots  to  emigrate  to  America.  Let  there 
be  a  Catholic  France  with  Calvinistic  colonies.  Then  will 
our  persecutions  be  ended,  and  as  a  naval  power  also,  France 
will  be  the  successful  competitor  of  Spain  and  Portugal.” 
Henry  II.  deemed  this  project  not  altogether  impracticable, 
and  in  August  of  1555  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  Maltese 
Knight,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Bretagne,  set  sail  with  two  of 
the  king’s  men-of-war,  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil.  He 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Janeiro,  planted  the  flag  of  France,  and 
named  the  fort  which  he  built  Coligni,  after  the  hero  whose 
project  he  was  carrying  out.  In  the  following  year  three 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  were  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  emigrants.  But,  alas!  even  then  a  less  noble  intention 
was  entertained  at  court.  Orders  were  sent  to  Fort  Coligni 
to  introduce  Romish  worship.  This  put  a  stop  to  further 
Huguenot  emigration,  and  those  who  were  already  in  Brazil 
were  overtaken  by  the  Portuguese  and  most  pitilessly  mas¬ 
sacred. 

But  de  Coligni  went  on,  and  in  1562  induced  King  Charles 
IX.  to  send  out  three  men-of-war  with  Huguenot  colonists 
to  North  America.  The  fort  they  built  was  named,  after  the 
king,  Carolina,  to  which  in  their  turn  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  owe  their  name.  By  bad  management,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fort  also  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  Spanish 
marines  took  it,  and  the  Huguenots  they  strung  on  trees, 
with  the  base  superscription  over  their  heads:  “Killed  as 
heretics,  not  as  Frenchmen.”  This  cruelty  became  the  more 
notorious  in  history  because  it  incited  that  Gascony  noble¬ 
man,  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  to  take  revenge  by  going  to 
America,  and  obtaining  a  hearing  with  the  Indians;  with 
their  help  to  recapture  this  fort,  and  then,  with  equal  cruelty. 
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to  string  up  the  Spaniards  to  the  same  trees  on  which  he 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Huguenots,  with  tliis  writing  above 
their  heads:  “  Killed  as  murderers,  not  as  Spaniards.”  But 
aside  from  this  historic  incident,  who  does  not  see  the  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  between  this  colonization  plan  of  de  Coligni 
which  ended  in  failure,  and  that  of  the  Puritans  which  met 
with  success?  The  eyes  of  both  looked  for  a  new  world,  the 
glance  of  both  was  turned  toward  America,  and  in  Coligni’s 
idea,  as  well  as  in  Robinson’s,  the  consciousness  found  ex¬ 
pression  that  Calvinistic  faith  could  not  flourish  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  constituted  after  Romish  state-law,  but  rather 
carried  within  itself  a  creative  principle  which  contained  a  state- 
law  of  its  own,  and  a  new  political  life. 

On  the  question  of  toleration.  Independents  and  Hugue¬ 
nots,  though  less  closely,  were  also  allied.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that,  impelled  by  passions  so  violently  aroused  by  warfare 
without  quarter,  cruelties  were  also  practised  by  them.  P^acts 
are  facts,  and  to  falsify  history  is  no  temptation  to  us,  for  the 
reason  that  Calvinism  does  not  seek  its  strength  in  persons, 
but  in  principles.  The  question  is:  What  was  the  desire  and 
the  design  of  those  Calvinistic  leaders  in  France?  And  the 
answer  is  found  in  that  important  document  of  state  which 
was  issued  by  the  Huguenot  leaders,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
December,  1573.  Hence  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  conceived  in  the  midst  of  its  horrors.  It  bore  the 
title  ‘‘  Reglement  de  Politie  et  de  Guerre,”  and  contained  the 
carefully-outlined  fundamental  law  which  was  to  be  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Huguenot  state  in  France.  In  this  constitu¬ 
tion,  Article  XXXIII.  treats  of  the  attitude  toward  Romanists, 
who  were  by  far  the  minority  in  Reformed  neighborhoods, 
and  reads:  “Unarmed  Catholics  are  to  be  treated  in  the  gen¬ 
tlest  possible  manner.  No  outrage  shall  be  committed  upon 
them,  nor  shall  violence  be  done  against  their  conscience, 
honor,  or  property.  They  shall  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  peace,  as  good  citizens  and  beloved 
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brethren.”  And  this  was  written  on  the  day  after  Jonneau, 
the  invincible  commander  of  Sancerre,  together  with  that 
powerful  preacher  de  la  Bourgade,  had  been  most  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered,  in  spite  of  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  safety,  by  the 
troops  of  the  king. 

The  moral  character  of  their  movement  points  with  equal 
definiteness  to  the  austerity  of  the  Puritans.  The  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  as  referred  to  above,  committed  no  outrage,  but 
respected  honor;  they  were  not  profane,  but  devout.  This 
was  foreshadowed  by  the  army  of  the  Huguenots,  of  which 
Varillas,  their  bitterest  enemy,  narrates  in  his  “Histoire  de 
Charles  IX.,”  that,  among  them  prayers  were  made  with  ut¬ 
most  regularity,  every  offence  visited  by  immediate  penalty. 
Idleness  was  not  countenanced,  and  if  Marshal  Brissac  prided 
himself  on  his  cleverness  to  settle  every  dispute  among  his 
soldiers,  the  Calvinists  did  better  still:  their  troops  quarrelled 
none.  Daily  they  sang  psalms.  They  never  gambled.  Their 
food  was  simple,  and  venders  were  forbidden  to  offer  other 
diet.  Immorality  was  not  practised,  and  the  farmers  were 
paid  for  their  produce  with  market  regularity  in  times  of  peace. 
The  opponent,  of  course,  considered  all  this  ascetic  follies, 
but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  the  French 
army,  in  its  earliest  and  latest  campaigns,  cannot  but  won¬ 
der,  with  Varillas,  at  the  strength  of  a  principle  which  wrought 
from  the  French  infantry  an  army  such  as  this.  No  one  will 
deny  that  this  family  resemblance  to  the  Puritan  army  is 
striking.  The  affiliation  of  Independents  and  Huguenots  is 
clearly  seen  in  their  sternly  moral  tone. 

The  same  is  true,  finally,  of  their  fundamental  concept 
of  politics;  even  to  such  a  degree  that  in  broad  outline  the 
American  Constitution  is  almost  a  literal  fac-simile  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  Constitution  of  1573.  The  principles  of  the  “Re- 
glement  de  Policie  et  de  Guerre,”  referred  to  above,  are  these: 
From  their  homes  the  Huguenots  come  to  the  market  place, 
and  swear  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  that  the  fol- 
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lowing  statutes  shall  be  kept.  Then,  after  taking  an  oath, 
they  elect  from  their  own  number,  by  a  popular  v-ote,  a  mayor 
and  a  council  of  one  hundred  members.  The  choice  is  made 
from  the  people  and  the  nobility,  without  preference  of  either 
class.  The  one  hundred  councillors  divide  themselves  into 
two  chambers,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  mayor  and  twenty- 
five  councillors  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  seventy-five. 
No  decree  of  the  mayor  is  valid  without  the  approval  of  the 
first.  The  approval  of  the  seventy-fiv^e  is  needed  for  every 
matter  of  importance,  such  as  the  introduction  of  new  laws, 
raising  taxes,  military  operations,  coinage,  etc.  The  mayor 
abdicates  each  year,  and  is  not  eligible  for  re-election.  Like¬ 
wise  the  two  councils  resign  from  office  each  year  on  January 
one,  but  may  be  elected  again.  The  right  of  election  of  the 
first  chamber  is  vested  in  the  second,  and  that  of  the  second 
in  the  first.  A  jury  is  added  to  the  tribunal.  From  these 
mayors  and  first  councils,  a  state  governor  and  a  captain- 
general  are  appointed.  These  appointments  also  are  to  be 
made  by  the  people;  but,  on  account  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  time,^  it  rested  temporarily  with  the  councils.  Their 
power  is  by  no  means  unlimited,  and,  mark  you,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  they  lose  their  rank,  and  return  to  priv.ate  life. 
This  is  exactly  what  was  witnessed  in  England  after  Crom¬ 
well’s  death,  and  in  America  after  the  late  civil  war.  In¬ 
deed,  there  may  be  noted  but  one  point  of  difference  between 
the  basal  thought  of  this  Reglement  and  that  of  the  American 
Constitution.  In  the  Reglement  the  appointing  power  is  ex¬ 
ercised  for  the  people  by  their  appointees;  in  America  even 
minor  elections  are  decided  by  the  popular  vote.  It  must  be 
granted  that  the  Calvinists  in  France  were  ready  to  return  to 
the  government  of  the  king.  Article  IV.  of  their  constitution 
states  this  in  so  many  words:  “in  waiting  till  it  please  God 
to  soften  the  king’s  heart,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  lib¬ 
erties  of  France.”  But  so  much  is  certain:  the  fundamental 
outlines  of  the  liberties  realized  in  America  by  the  Puritans 
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were  formulated,  one  hundred  years  before,  by  the  Calvinists 
in  France. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  clearly-outlined  traits  of  re¬ 
semblance,  in  their  plan  of  colonization,  in  the  homage  they 
paid  to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  in  their  morals  and  in  their 
fundamentals  in  politics,  the  Independents  and  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  do  not  occupy  the  same  standpoint.  Both  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Calvinism,  but  each  in  a  different  phase  of  its 
development.  With  Robinson,  Calvinism  is  more  broadly  de¬ 
veloped  than  with  de  Coligni  or  La  Noue.  This  has  already 
been  shown  by  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  the  troubles  be¬ 
tween  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians.  For  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  England  demanded  the  very  thing  which  the 
Huguenots  proposed  in  France,  both  for  church  and  state. 

In  the  church  they  did  not  want,  what  the  Independents 
asked  for:  a  circle  of  free,  autonomic  congregations.  They 
demanded  a  thoroughly-organized  ecclesiasticism,  in  which 
authority  was  vested  with  the  synod,  and  from  which  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  voice  of  the  laity  were  carefully  excluded.  In  1559 
this  fusion  of  the  free  congregations  into  one  church  union 
was  effected,  and  only  in  our  century  has  the  appointing 
power  of  the  boards  been  abolished.  Was  this  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Calvinistic  principle.^  By  no  means.  In 
Switzerland  there  was  no  mention  at  this  time  of  a  synodic 
bond.  During  Calvin’s  lifetime  there  never  was  anything 
more  than  a  consistory  in  Geneva.  Calvin’s  church  was  ab¬ 
solutely  autonomic.  No:  the  motive  for  this  close  organiza¬ 
tion  had  another  origin;  its  cause  was  not  ecclesiastical,  but 
political,  and  was  not  born  of  spiritual,  but  military  interests. 
Consider  the  times.  In  1559,  shortly  before  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  it  was  felt  that  passive  endurance  had  reached 
its  limit,  and  that  the  issue  was  not  to  be  decided  but  by  the 
sword.  The  prelude  of  civil  war  had  begun,  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  for  such  a  war  organization,  unity  of  action  and 
leadership  were  indispensable,  but  the  idea  was  not  yet  born 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  208.  5 
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of  building  “a  state  within  the  state.”  The  Reglement  de 
Politie  et  de  Guerre  is  of  1793.  This  induced  them  to  seek 
a  substitute  for  the  body  politic,  till  then  wanting,  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  ties  of  the  church.  No  war  can  be  waged  without 
money.  To  raise  it,  consistories  assessed  their  congrega¬ 
tions.  Troops  had  to  be  levied,  cannons  and  ammunition  to 
be  bought,  cavalry  to  be  hired,  and  for  this  the  network  of 
consistories  spread  over  France  was  made  to  do  service;  and, 
to  strengthen  the  common  purpose,  its  cords  were  made  to 
run  through  only  a  very  few  hands.  Thus  things  were  done 
in  Holland,  and  thus  they  were  done  in  France,  and  in  both 
countries  it  was  a  secondary  design  of  political  and  military 
interests,  and  not  the  claim  of  the  principle  of  faith,  by  which 
the  Reformed  church  was  put,  as  it  were,  in  a  strait-jacket 
within  which  its  life  has  languished  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Calvinistic  principle,  when  logic¬ 
ally  applied,  leads  to  separation  of  church  and  state,  as  soon 
as  the  state  is  not  wholly  Calvinistic.  This  principle  could 
not  prevail  in  Geneva.  The  dissension  among  the  citizens  of 
Geneva,  which  Calvin  quieted,  arose  not  from  a  difference  of 
confession,  but  from  shameful  libertinism.  There  were  no 
Romanists  there.  But  there  were  Romanists  in  France.  To 
assume  the  consequences  of  separation,  and  as  a  free  church 
pay  homage  to  the  independence  of  civil  government:  this 
stage  of  development  in  Calvinism  had  not  been  reached. 
Hopes  were  too  sanguine  that  the  other  half  of  the  French 
nation  also  would  honor  the  Reformation.  The  question  in 
hand  would  then  drop  of  itself,  and  the  whole  of  France  be 
Reformed.  When  this  hope  proved  vain,  and  two  forms  of 
faith  maintained  themselves  in  the  state,  even  then  the  proper 
course  of  action  was  not  discovered.  A  way  of  escape  was 
tried  in  the  colonization  plan.  France  would  then  be  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  its  colony  Reformed.  And  when  this  failed,  the 
other  extreme  became  the  watchword.  Two  states  for  two 
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faiths.  A  Huguenot  government  side  by  side  with  a  Romish 
government  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  nation.  This  was 
equally  futile,  for  this  insured  the  maintenance  of  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  The  Huguenots  wanted  to  be  the  state 
church,  or  a  church  with  politics  of  its  own  within  the  state. 
But,  that  emancipation  of  the  church  is  the  condition  for  the 
permanentdevelopmentofitslife,  was notrecognized  in  France. 

The  last  point  of  difference  is  the  aristocratic  character 
of  the  French,  and  the  democratic  character  of  the  English 
movement.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  French  nobil¬ 
ity  favored  the  Huguenots,  and  English  nobility  opposed  the 
Dissenters.  At  least  as  late  as  the  St.  Bartholomew  massa¬ 
cre,  this  influence  continued  its  ascendency,  and  in  the  Synod 
of  Orleans  in  1652  was  rigorously  maintained  against  the 
demagogic  tendency  of  Morel  and  his  following.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  night  of  August  24,  and  in  the  succeeding  days, 
the  Protestant  nobility  of  France  were  literally  slaughtered, 
the  democratic  influence  of  necessity  gained  the  day,  and  the 
gateway  opened  wide  for  that  demagogic  fanaticism  which  so 
disgraced  the  closing  period  of  the  War  of  the  Huguenots. 
This  found  its  cause  in  the  very  character  of  French  condi¬ 
tions.  Citizens  in  Holland  and  England  might  safely  be 
placed  at  the  helm  of  state,  but  not  in  France.  Perrens’ 
master- work  “La  democratie  en  France  au  Moyenage”  has 
but  too  graphically  pictured  to  us  the  Jacquerie,  and  the  mu¬ 
tinies  of  Etienne  Marcel  and  Robert  le  Coq,  than  that  we 
can  fail  to  see  how  greatly,  in  general  development,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Holland  and  PIngland  were  in  advance  of  the  citizens 
of  France.  From  the  interesting  dialogue  “  Le  reveille  matin 
des  Francais,”  which  was  published  as  an  expression  of  these 
demagogic  ideas,  it  was  readily  prophesied  that  the  apostolate 
of  popular  sovereignty  would  have  its  rise  with  the  people  of 
France.  For  therein  it  was  stated:  “A  people  can  exist 
without  public  authority,  but  no  public  authority  can  exist 
without  the  people.  The  people  create  the  government,  by 
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way  of  a  social  contract,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  an  established  order  of  things.”  These 
are  the  very  ideas  of  Rousseau  !  And  we  read  further;  “The 
people  that  have  lent  authority  to  the  king  have  reserved 
highest  authority  for  themselves,  even  over  the  king”;  and 
when  the  king  becomes  tyrant,  “The  assassination  of  such  a 
despot,  after  the  examples  set  by  classic  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  to  be  lauded  as  the  most  praiseworthy  of  deeds.”  This 
Jacobin  passion  becomes  so  heated  in  this  pamphlet,  that  a 
man  from  the  people  is  finally  introduced  to  exclaim:  “A 
patricide  used  to  be  drowned,  sewn  up  in  a  bag  together  with 
a  rooster,  a  serpent,  and  an  ape.  What  an  excellent  thing 
it  would  be,  if  this  old  form  of  punishment  could  be  repeated 
in  the  case  of  King  Charles,  the  slayer  of  his  country.  Cath¬ 
erine  de’  Medici  might  go  with  him  as  the  serpent,  Anjou  as 
the  rooster,  the  Duke  of  Retz  could  play  the  ape,  and,  freed 
from  these  four  villainous  good-for-nothings,  France  could 
once  more  be  powerful  as  of  yore.” 

These  bloodthirsty  notions  were  not  engendered  by  Cal¬ 
vinism,  but  mingled  with  it.  They  were  rife  in  France  before 
Calvinism  was  known  there  at  all.  As  early  as  1408  the 
Romish  priest  John  Parvus,  in  his  “Justificatio  Ducis  Bur- 
gundiae  coram  rege  recitata,”  defended  and  lauded  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  tyrants,  saying  that,  on  the  strength  of  natural, 
moral,  and  divine  laws,  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  slay  a 
tyrant,  without  official  authority;  this  was  the  more  meritori¬ 
ous,  according  as  the  tyrant’s  chances  of  escape  from  the  gal¬ 
lows  were  favorable.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  this  book  in 
1416,  and  with  equal  solemnity  recalled  this  sentence  in  1418. 
Moreover,  John  Parvus  stood  not  alone  in  this  matter.  Even 
van  Salisbury  and  Gerson,the  Doctor  christianissimus,  “pro¬ 
claimed  doctrines  about  authority  which  were  equally  ques¬ 
tionable,”  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit  John  Mariana,  in  his  “  De 
Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,”  said  that  he  wrote  for  King 
Philip  III.,  the  Infanta,  in  like  spirit.  Equally  positive  and 
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revolutionary  ideas  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  Boethius,  Commines,  Montaigne,  and  Thu- 
anus,  and  there  was  so  little  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
king,  that,  in  1478,  one,  Oliver  Maillart,  dared  answer  Louis 
XL,  who  threatened  him  with  death  by  drowning:  “  Sir  King, 
it  will  be  less  difficult  for  me  to  creep  on  my  knees  to  the 
Seine,  than  for  you,  with  your  best  coach  and  four,  to  reach 
any  other  place  than  hell.”  Let  us  have  historic  fairness.  It 
is  true  that  even  Melanchthon  and  Beza  approved  of  killing  a 
tyrant,  but  when  it  is  found  that,  before  the  Reformation 
broke  out,  and  before  the  Father  of  Calvinism  had  yet  been 
born,  these  ideas  were  rife,  then  they  should  not  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Calvinism  or  Romanism,  but  the  cause  of  these 
immoral  ideas  should  be  discovered  in  a  sinful  trait  of  the 
Renaissance.  For  it  is  in  this  school  that  the  false  heroism 
of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  has  engendered  such  bit¬ 
ter  fruit. 

As  purer  sources  from  which  to  draw  knowledge  of  Re¬ 
formed  state-law,  the  standard  works  of  Hottoman  and  Lan- 
guet  should  be  consulted.  Even  though  this  self-same  false 
vein  of  the  Renaissance  courses  through  Hottoman’s  Franco 
Gallia,  and  through  Languet  and  the  Pseudonym,  “  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos,”  by  Junius  Brutus,  yet,  with  the  last-named 
author  especially,  are  marked  out  the  fundamental  lines  of 
the  Calvinistic  system  in  which  roots  the  true,  constitutional 
state-law.  For  with  this  learned  statesman  and  sagacious 
diplomat,  whose  works  have  lately  again  been  translated  by 
Richard  Treitzschke,  is  found  indeed  a  system.  He  esteems 
all  authority  as  descended  from  God.  He  is  an  advocate  of 
the  “Droit  divin.”  In  this  wise,  however,  he  looks  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  crown;  not  in  the  person  of  the  king,  nor 
yet  in  the  isolated  office  of  royalty,  but  in  the  organic  union 
of  this  office  with  the  “  magistratus  inferiores.”  And  with 
these  he  does  not  mean  the  officers  appointed  by  the  king, 
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but  the  dispensers  of  power,  who,  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  king,  hold  seats  in  political  bodies  and  parliaments. 
These  are  “regni  officiarii,  non  regis,”  officials  of  the  realm, 
not  of  the  king.  Officials  of  the  king  are  dependent  on  the 
king,  but  not  they.  Hence  of  the  former  the  function  is  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  king;  of  the  latter,  to  prevent  harm 
to  come  upon  the  republic.  These  viagistratiis  infcriorcs 
have  received  a  part  of  the  state  sovereignty  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  king.  They  and  he  together  are  responsible  to  the 
King  of  kings  that  authority  be  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  king’s  shortcomings  in  the  discharge  of  duty  do  not  re¬ 
lease  them  from  their  oaths.  If  the  king  watch  not,  they 
must  watch,  though  the  king  himself  be  the  oppressor.  This 
is  the  first  germ  of  constitutional  state-law,  having  its  deep¬ 
est  root,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  God.  This  doctrine  of  the 
viagistratiis  inferiores^  preached  by  Calvin,  and  recommended 
in  the  “Liber  Magdeburgensis,”  was  first  elevated  by  Lan- 
guet,  though  not  without  some  error,  into  a  scientific,  state, 
judiciary  system  of  highest  rank,  based  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  and  enriched  with  the  principles  of  Germanic  and  of 
natural  law.  To  this  system  the  English  revolution  owes  its 
fundamental  thought,  and  on  this  was  based  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  brave  resistance  to  Spanish  tyranny.  This 
very  idea  of  sovereignty  in  our  own  circle  still  draws  the 
boundary  line  between  the  people’s  sovereignty  and  our  con¬ 
stitutional  state -laws;  and,  as  de  Tocqueville  has  shrewdly  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  the  decline  of  these  magistratus  inferiores  by 
which  our  political  liberty  is  again  most  seriously  threatened. 

V. 

And  herewith  the  uncertainty  is  lifted,  which  obscured 
the  origin  of  our  constitutional  liberties.  Since  everybody 
knows  that  the  Calvinistic  nations  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  were  the  first  to  obtain  their  liberty  by  conquest, 
and  have  enjoyed  liberty  longest,  and  have  developed  the  best 
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traits  for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty;  since  from  history 
it  appears  that  America’s  United  States,  where  to  this  day 
the  liberty-plant  thrives  most  luxuriantly,  owes  its  glory  not 
to  the  French  Revolution  but  to  Puritanic  heroism;  since, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  modern  histori¬ 
ans,  the  banner  of  England’s  greatness  was  first  lifted  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  the  glorious  revolution  which  brought 
him  to  the  throne,  appears  a  spiritual  outcome  of  the  War  of 
the  Independents;  yea,  since  the  archives  show  that  the  pearl 
of  great  worth,  which  our  constitutional  state-law  offers  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  was  not  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
unholy  stream  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  was  plucked  by 
the  Rousseaus  and  the  Montesquieus  from  the  martyr  crown 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  from  the  blood-drenched  diadem  of 
our  Nassaus  and  Oranges; — before  such  testimony  of  facts, 
let  the  doctrinaire’s  prejudice  yield,  and  let  the  claim  which 
Calvinism  makes  of  being  the  source  and  origin  of  our  civil 
liberty,  no  longer  be  disputed. 

This  must  be  insisted  upon,  provided  our  last  point  can 
also  be  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  the  process  of  development 
here  traced,  finds  its  starting-point  in  Calvin,  and  its  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  characteristics  of  the  Calvinistic  Confession. 

Beza  van  Vezelay,  Calvin’s  fidiis  Achates ^  marks  the 
transition  between  Calvinism  at  Geneva  and  Calvinism  of  the 
Huguenots.  He  does  not  claim  liberty  of  worship.  “That 
every  man  should  worship  God,”  said  he,  “in  any  form  he 
will,  is  a  merely  diabolical  dogma.”  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  already  come  to  despise  judicial  murders.  To  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Baron  Thelegd  he  writes:  “Forsooth  in  the  matter 
of  religion  no  one  should  be  persecuted  by  fire  and  the  sword, 
this  I  hold  as  a  primary  principle,  only  let  it  be  a  care  lest 
immorality  hide  behind  the  conscience-mask.”  He  also  de¬ 
fends  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be.  He  disapproves  of 
Caesar’s  murder  by  Brutus.  But  he  is  in  favor  of  a  Consti¬ 
tution.  “  Finally,  the  power  of  the  lawful  magistrate  is  not 
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illimitable.”  He  therefore  is  in  favor  of  parliaments,  depu¬ 
ties,  superiors  of  the  people,  inagistratus  infcriores,  with 
sovereignty  each  in  their  circle.  These,  and  not  private  cit¬ 
izens,  are  to  resist  tyrannic  authority.  He  hailed  with  glad¬ 
ness  the  Dutch  insurrection  against  Spain.  For  Conde  he 
recruited  cavalry  regiments,  and  presided  over  the  diplomatic 
bureau  in  Geneva  which  maintained  the  French  Huguenots 
in  friendly  relation  with  Germany’s  Reformed  princes. 

If  then  in  Beza  no  single  character-trait  is  wanting,  the 
development  of  which  we  saw  in  the  course  of  Calvinism,  we 
find  them  still  more  sharply  outlined  in  Calvin,  even  if  some¬ 
what  intricate  because  of  the  trappings  of  the  times. 

With  him,  also,  we  consider  first  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  trial  of  Servetus  needs  no  recital  here.  Whoever  chides 
the  reformer  of  Geneva  for  this  procedure  makes  simple  ex¬ 
hibition  thereby  of  lack  of  historic  knowledge.  The  spirit  of 
the  times  was  the  executioner  at  the  stake  of  Servetus,  and 
not  Calvin.  For  this  assertion  we  have  no  proof  more  con¬ 
clusive  and  final  than  the  testimony  of  Servetus  himself, 
when,  concerning  the  “  incorrigible  and  obstinate  wickedness 
of  heresy,”  he  writes  with  his  own  hand,  that  “  this  is  a  crime 
plainly  worthy  of  death  with  God  and  men.”  What  Calvin 
spake  and  did  after  the  manner  of  his  times  does  not  concern 
us,  but  only  that  which,  in  distinction  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  introduces  as  new  principle.  And  this  was  his  po¬ 
sition,  that,  although  in  the  essentials  of  our  Christian  con¬ 
fession  no  heresy  was  to  be  tolerated,  yet  toward  those  who 
diverged  in  minor  points  toleration  should  be  shown,  “since 
there  is  no  one  whose  mind  is  not  darkened  by  some  little 
cloud  of  ignorance.”  This  is  a  principle.  The  Huguenots 
extended  this  toleration  to  unarmed  Romanists.  The  Hol¬ 
land  republic  went  farther,  and  tolerated  different  forms  of 
worship,  at  least  within  closed  doors.  Still  further  developed, 
it  led  in  England  to  the  “Toleration  Act,”  until  finally  in 
America  the  last  consequence  is  deduced  in  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  every  form  of  worship  and  of  everybody’s  conscience. 

Secondly,  we  consider  sovereignty.  Calvin  also  honors 
the  droit  divhi.  Highest  authority  in  monarchy  or  democ¬ 
racy  reigns  Dei  gratia.  But  that  divine  right  attaches  to  the 
crown,  not  to  the  person.  Princes  are  common  creatures  and, 
as  a  rule,  of  lower  morals  than  average  men.  In  his  “Com¬ 
mentary  on  Daniel”  he  writes:  Monarchs,  in  their  titles, 
always  put  forward  themselves  as  kings,  generals,  and  counts, 
by  the  grace  of  God;  but  how  many  falsely  pretend  to  apply 
God’s  name  to  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
supreme  power.  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  title  of 
kings  and  princes — “by  the  grace  of  God,”  except  to  avoid 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  superior.  Meanwhile,  they  will-- 
ingly  trample  upon  that  God,  with  whose  shield  they  protect 
themselves, — so  far  are  they  from  seriously  thinking  them¬ 
selves  to  reign  by  his  permission.  It  is  mere  pretence,  there¬ 
fore,  to  boast  that  they  reign  through  God’s  favor.  “  They 
hear  it  said,”  he  continues,  “  that  sovereignty  is  inviolable, 
and  what  now  do  they  do.^  They  make  of  it  a  shield  for 
themselves,  as  though  this  inviolability  was  predicated  of  their 
own  person.”  At  court  we  often  see  highest  positions  held 
by  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men,  and  the  kings  themselves, 
in  these  days,  are  often  as  inane  as  the  ass  among  dumb 
brutes.  Moreover,  earthly  princes  lay  aside  all  their  power 
when  they  rise  up  against  God,  and  are  unworthy  of  being 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  mankind.  We  ought  rather  ut¬ 
terly  to  defy  them  than  to  obey  them,  whenever  they  are  so 
restive  and  wish  to  spoil  God  of  his  rights,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
seize  upon  his  throne  and  draw  him  down  from  heaven.  This 
differs  not  a  little  from  the  droit  divin  as  claimed  by  Louis 
XIV.,  but  shows  that  it  made  Calvin  no  cringing  slave  of 
kings,  even  though  we  do  not  approve  his  passion. 

The  form  of  government  Calvin  looked  upon  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  history,  and  which,  as  such,  commands  our  respect. 
Is  it  a  monarchy,  then  honor  the  king.  Is  it  democracy,  then 
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honor  the  leaders.  Sovereignty  can  be  imposed  by  God  upon 
a  few,  upon  many,  and  upon  all.  This  does  not  touch  the 
principle  itself.  If,  however,  Calvin  is  free  to  choose,  he  pre¬ 
fers  a  republic.  He  read  too  closely  the  annals  of  the  sins  of 
royal  autocrats,  not  to  dislike  despotism.  In  an  authority 
entrusted  to  many  there  is  less  temptation  to  tyranny. 

And  what  must  be  done  when  the  authorities  oppress 
the  land }  May  a  private  person  take  up  arms.^  Never,  says 
Calvin.  And  when  the  authorities  issue  orders  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  honor  of  God,  not  even  then.  Refuse  obedience, 
and  suffer  the  penalty.  But  when  Calvin  is  asked,  whether 
then  there  is  no  way  of  resistance,  he  quickly  adds:  “This 
observation  I  always  apply  to  private  persons.  For  if  there 
be  any  magistrates  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  or  the  popular  tribunes  at  Rome, 
or  the , three  estates  of  Parliament,  then,  I  am  so  far  from  pro¬ 
hibiting  them,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  oppose  the 
violence  or  cruelty  of  kings,  that  I  affirm,  that  if  they  con¬ 
nive  at  kings  in  their  oppression  of  their  people,  such  forbear¬ 
ance  involves  the  most  nefarious  perfidy,  because  they  fraud¬ 
ulently  betray  the  liberty  of  the  people,  of  which  they  know 
that  they  have  been  appointed  protectors  by  the  ordination 
of  God.”  With  Calvin  is  found  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
secondary  authorities,  of  the  motto  under  which  de  Conde 
rose  against  Charles,  the  Netherlands  against  Philip,  England’s 
Parliament  against  the  Stuarts,  and  the  American  colonies 
against  the  mother  country.  With  Calvin  is  found  the  glori¬ 
ous  principle  from  which  has  germinated  constitutional  pub¬ 
lic  law. 

Finally,  a  point  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  emphasis  is 
this:  Calvin  opposed  non-intervention.  According  to  his  in¬ 
ternational  law,  Europe  was  not  an  aggregate  of  independent 
states,  but  formed  one  family  of  nations.  Hence  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  prince  of  a  neighboring  realm  to  interfere,  when¬ 
ever  a  prince  committed  an  offence  against  his  people.  Start- 
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ing  from  this  principle,  he  himself,  as  appears  from  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  published  by  Bonnet,  assisted  in  raising  money 
for  the  German  troops  who  went  to  France.  In  this  sense 
also  sang  “the  Silent,”  “As  a  Prince  of  Orange  I  am  free,” 
which  meant,  I  am  a  sovereign  prince  in  Europe’s  state  con¬ 
federation,  and  on  this  ground  he  entered  the  Dutch  domains 
with  his  troops. 

Of  the  church,  let  it  be  noted  that  Calvin  considered  the 
form  a  secondary  importance.  If  needs  be,  he  takes  pleasure 
in  an  episcopate,  as  in  England.  But  his  ecclesiasticism  was 
firmly  rooted  in  the  laity,  ranging  between  aristocracy  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  His  church  at  Geneva  was  autonomic.  He  never 
approved  of  a  church  organization  of  which  the  congregations 
were  passive  members.  His  synodical  system  was  based  upon 
confederation  by  voluntary  subjection,  and  shunned  every 
compulsion.  And,  finally,  as  to  his  views  on  separation  of 
church  and  state,  it  is  well  known  that  in  Geneva  the  two 
were  closely  united.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  he  founded  free  churches  in  Poland,  in  Hungary, 
and  in  France,  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
state,  and  thereby  he  planted  the  seed  from  which  the  idea  of 
the  free  state  also  would  of  itself  germinate,  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Puritans. 

If  then  the  writings  of  Calvin  contain  the  first  creative 
utterances  of  that  mighty  spirit  which  started  from  Geneva, 
broke  out  in  France,  threw  from  Dutch  shoulders  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  in  E)ngland’s  troubles  unfolded  its  virile  strength, 
founded  America’s  Union,  and  thus  banished  despotism,  bri¬ 
dled  ambition,  limited  arbitrariness,  and  gave  us  our  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  can  it  likewise  be  shown  which  Calvinistic  principle  of 
faith  supplies  the  root  of  these  liberties.^  P'pr  Calvinism 
was,  first  of  all,  a  reformation  of  the  faith,  and  could  not 
create  a  political  liberty  except  as  a  sequel  to  its  confession 
by  the  power  of  its  faith. 
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There  is  no  cause  for  surprise  if,  in  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  even  though  apparently  most  contradictor}^  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  is  cited;  even  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God.  For,  from  this  confession,  it  follows 
that  all  authority  and  power  in  the  earth  is  not  inherent,  but 
imposed;  so  that  by  nature  there  can  no  claim  to  authority 
be  entered  either  by  prince  or  people.  God  Almighty  him¬ 
self  alone  is  sovereign.  In  comparison  with  himself.  He  es¬ 
teems  every  creature  as  nothing,  whether  born  in  the  royal 
palace  or  in  the  beggar’s  hut.  Authority  of  one  creature 
over  another  arises,  first  of  all,  from  the  fact  that  God  con¬ 
fers  it,  not  to  abandon  it  himself,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  used 
for  his  honor.  He  is  sovereign,  and  he  confers  his  authority 
upon  whom  he  wills, — at  one  time  to  kings  and  princes,  at 
another  to  nobles  and  patricians,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole 
nation  at  once.  American  democracy  is  as  useful  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sovereign  glory  as  Russian 
despotism.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  people  rule,  or 
a  king,  but  whether  both,  when  they  rule,  do  it  by  virtue  of 
Him. 

This  passes  sentence  upon  a  twofold  wrong.  First, 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  sense  in  which 
Hugo  Grotius  and  Mirabeau  proclaimed  it.  The  idea  that 
every  man  by  being  born  of  a  woman  has  a  claim  to  a  part 
of  the  political  authority,  and  that  the  state  has  its  rise  in 
the  collection  of  these  atomic  parts,  puts  a  limit  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God;  it  locates  the  source  of  sovereignty  in  man 
as  such,  and  not  in  the  mighty  arm  of  God,  and  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  authority.  In  like  manner  by  this 
confession  is  condemned  iha  droit  divin  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  pushed  by  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  legitimists 
in  France,  and  by  the  Prussian  Junkerthum.  The  words  of 
Charles  I.  on  the  gallows  to  his  father  confessor;  “The 
people  are  not  entitled  to  a  part  in  the  government;  it  be¬ 
longs  not  to  them;  a  king  and  his  subjects  are  totally  dif- 
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ferent  persons,”  but  echoes  the  evil  doctrine  of  ancient  date, 
which  marks  princes  as  a  sort  of  higher  beings,  but  which 
cannot  accord  with  the  confession  of  the  free  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  fact  that  only  lately  the  Duke  of  Chambord  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  principles  of  1789  as  flatly  as  a  treaty 
with  the  National  Assembly,  was  the  outcome  of  an  equally 
false  notion  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings.  Even  for  a  prince 
there  cannot  be,  nor  may  be,  any  mention  of  a  regniim  dei 
gratia^  or  droit  divin  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
each  of  us  exercises  authority  conferred  on  us,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  which,  after  every  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others,  we  are  still  responsible  to  God. 

This  likewise  shows  that  the  confession  of  this  divine 
right  goes  hand  in  hand  with  abhorrence  of  all  worship  of 
princes,  and  severely  reprov^es  all  cringing  before  the  king. 
If  God  alone  is  sovereign,  then  are  we  all,  the  king  included, 
creatures  dependent  upon  Him,  and  adoration  of  royalty  and 
the  esteem  of  princes  as  beings  of  a  higher  sort,  are  heinous 
offences  committed  against  the  glory  of  his  name.  There¬ 
fore  the  Calvinists  have  always  demanded  that  the  king  as 
belonging  to  a  church,  should  be  dealt  with  as  any  lay  mem¬ 
ber;  and  when  one  of  the  princes  of  Conde  gave  command 
to  begin  the  battle  of  Drieux,  the  field  preacher  did  not 
shrink  from  asking  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops,  how 
he  dared  to  go  to  war  without  making  confession  of  the  out¬ 
rage  he  had  committed  upon  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  officers. 
And  Conde,  rather  than  striking  him  in  the  face  with  his 
whip,  called  the  outraged  father  to  him,  dismounted,  and  did 
penance. 

This  principle  of  God’s  sovereignty  turns  with  equal 
severity  against  the  supremacy  of  the  state.  Whether  that 
which  belongs  to  God,  is  given  to  prince,  parliament,  or  state 
makes  no  difference.  The  state,  as  well  as  the  prince,  is  a 
creature  that  owes  existence  to  Him,  and  therefore  may  not 
assume  those  prerogatives,  of  which  he  spake  in  majesty: 
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“I  will  give  mine  honor  to  none  other.”  The  Calvinists  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  in  their  stern  assertion,  that  unto  an  author¬ 
ity  which  commanded  things  contrary  to  God  and  his  word, no 
one  need  yield,  and  much  less  obey.  Hero-worship  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Calvinist  as  a  heinous  sin;  and  whether  the  Per¬ 
sian  despot  called  himself  the  sun-god,  or  Dives  Augustus 
suffered  sacrifices  before  his  image,  or  whether  the  modern 
idea  loses  itself  in  apotheosis  of  the  state,  it  is  all  the  same. 
A  true  Calvinist  will  never  be  an  accomplice  in  any  such 
abhorrent  wickedness  as  this. 

And  more  remains  to  be  said.  If  God’s  sovereignty 
rules  the  world,  then  he  executes  his  plan  in  the  exploits  of 
heroes  as  well  as  by  the  sins  of  kings  and  peoples,  and  with 
disapproval  of  wrong,  close  reckonings  must  be  made  with 
the  results  of  the  latter.  The  Magna  Charta  was  certainly 
extorted  from  John  Zonderland  by  his  barons  in  a  way 
which  renders  them  guilty;  but  that  Pmgland’s  parliament 
should  thereby  obtain  power,  so  that  it  is  sneeringly  said: 
“  It  may  do  everything  except  making  a  man  a  woman,”  is 
none  the  less  an  event  which  He  decreed  should  come  to 
pass;  it  created  a  right  by  Him  sanctified.  Nebuchadnezzar 
committed  a  sin  in  warring  against  Israel,  but  it  was  never¬ 
theless  the  divine  plan  that  Israel  should  go  into  Babylonian 
exile,  and  was  productive  of  results  for  the  good  of  Israel. 
So  with  the  P'rench  Revolution.  It  was,  as  Burke  expressed 
it  none  too  strongly,  “the  most  horrible  of  sins,”  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  judgment  of  God  upon  kings  that  the  ancient 
regime  should  terminate,  and  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
should  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  not  to  P'rance,  but  to 
the  sovereign  God,  and  as  such  accepted  also  by  us,  anti¬ 
revolutionists.  P'or  this  distinguishes  us  from  the  contra- 
revolutionists;  from  the  men  who  will  not  recognize  the  right 
created  by  history,  and  are  bent  upon  the  violent  destruction 
of  that  which  exists  by  virtue  of  history. 

But  this  merely  in  passing.  For  a  more  important  infer- 
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ence  from  the  confession  of  God’s  sovereignty,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  Calvinistic  “  Cor  ecclesiae,”  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion.  At  all  times  of  public  action,  heroism,  and  national  glory, 
the  Calvinistic  nations  have  confessed  their  faith  in  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  only  in  days  of  spiritual  decadence  has  this  pro- 
foundest  thought  of  moral  life  been  forgotten  or  denied. 
Election  is  derived  from  the  sovereighty  of  God.  By  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Calvinist  has  never  meant  an  exaltation  of  self  on 
the  part  of  any  one,  but  merely  to  emphasize  that  all  honor 
belongs  to  God,  even  the  honor  of  moral  greatness  and  her¬ 
oism  of  faith.  It  needs  no  repetition  that  from  this,  Calvin 
derived  all  his  strength.  Of  our  fathers  and  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  this  is  known  from  their  confession  and  petitions.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  whose  memoirs  were  quoted  above,  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  the  Puritan  troubles:  “At  this  period  this  important 
doctrine  of  election  began  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Anglican 
prelates,  but  all  persons  more  serious  and  saint-like,  attached 
themselves  to  it  with  ardor.”  Of  the  founders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Bancroft  testifies,  that  the  secret  of  their  strength 
lay  in  their  firm  belief  in  the  wonderful  council  of  Almighty 
God  who  had  elected  them.  Hence  all  fear  was  banished 
from  their  hearts,  and  they  could  as  little  become  the  slaves 
of  a  priestcraft  as  of  a  despot.  And  for  more  witnesses, 
take  Professor  Maurice,  in  his  brilliant  “  Lectures  on  Social 
Morality.”  He  writes:  “The  foundation  on  which  we  stand 
is  immovable,  for  we  stand  upon  the  election,  spake  John 
Calvin,  and  all  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland  attended  to 
his  word.  That  word  furnished  muscular  vigor  for  the 
French  religious  wars.  Holland’s  emancipation  from  Spain 
was  the  fruit  of  this  confession.  The  moulding  of  Scotland’s 
nationality  was  wrought  by  this  spiritual  principle.  Yes:  this 
incisive  principle  works  still  so  mightily  that  social  morality 
cannot  interpret  life  unless  it  reckon  with  this  doctrine.”  And 
no  wonder.  “A  living  God,”  he  writes,  “higher  than  all 
dogmas  and  systems,  was  heard  not  by  the  schoolman,  but 
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by  the' hard-handed  seller  and  ploughman,  bidding  him  to 
rise  and  fight  with  himself,  with  monarchs,  with  devils.  Let 
the  soldiers  of  Alva  and  Philip  yield  to  their  threats.  He, 
the  Calvinist,  dared  not.  He  must  defy  them.  For  they 
were  fighting  against  the  Lord,  who  had  called  them  out  of 
death  to  life.”  In  this  lay  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  power 
called  into  life  by  this  confession.  He  who  believes  in  elec¬ 
tion  knows  himself  chosen  for  some  end,  to  attain  which  is 
his  moral  calling.  A  calling  for  the  sake  of  which,  since  it 
is  divine,  life’s  most  precious  thing,  if  need  be,  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed;  but  a  calling  also,  in  which  success  is  certain,  since 
God,  who  is  sovereign,  called  him  unto  it.  And  therefore 
he  argues  not,  nor  does  he  hesitate,  but  puts  the  hand  to  the 
plough  and  labors  on.  And  consider  also  this:  A  church 
which  confesses  election  as  its  “Cor  ecclesiae”  cannot  be 
clerical,  but  must  seek  its  strength  in  the  lay  members. 
Hence  from  this  confession  was  deduced  the  democratic 
church-principle,  which  was  soon  transferred  from  the  church 
to  the  political  platform,  and  there  called  into  life  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Holland,  the  liberties  of  England’s  Whigs,  and  the 
liberties  of  America  no  less.  Election  creates  a  brave  spirit 
in  the  people  and  undermines  every  principle  of  religious 
persecution.  As  Mrs.  Hutchinson  wrote,  as  early  as  1660, 
“  It  demonstrates  this  grand  truth  that  God  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  conversions  violently  forced  by  human  laws.  Our 
combats  and  our  arms  must  therefore  be  spiritual.” 

Calvin’s  profound  conception  of  sin  is  likewise  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  As 
mentioned  above,  he  was  republican  because  he  knows  that 
even  kings  are  sinners,  who  yield  to  temptation  perhaps  more 
readily  than  their  subjects,  inasmuch  as  their  temptations 
are  greater.  But  he  knows  equally  well  that  the  self-same 
sin  moves  the  masses,  and  that,  hence,  resistance,  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  mutinies  will  not  end,  unless  a  righteous  constitu¬ 
tion  bridles  the  abuse  of  authority,  marks  off  its  boundaries, 
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and  offers  the  people  a  natural  protection  against  despotism 
and  ambitious  schemes. 

This  is  system.  There  is  consequence  in  this.  It  is  al¬ 
together  different  from  the  plan  of  the  French  theorists,  who 
also  clamor  for  liberties,  but  begin  with  a  recital  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  citizen,  in  order  presently,  when  herein  disap¬ 
pointed,  to  reclaim  this  to  them  surprising  abuse  of  these 
liberties  by  absolution  and  perjury,  by  the  coup  d'etat  and 
by  ostracism. 

Finally,  from  the  sovereignty  of  God  follows  the  sover¬ 
eign  authority  of  his  word.  And  it  is  scarcely  credible  how 
greatly  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  especially,  has  min¬ 
istered  to  the  development  of  our  constitutional  liberties. 
All  writers  on  Calvinistic  public  law,  in  Geneva  and  Scotland, 
in  Holland  and  France,  in  England  and  America,  from  first 
to  last,  have  defended  the  liberties  of  the  people  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  public  law  of  Israel.  Not  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
establishing  Mosaic  institutions  in  modern  times.  Of  this 
Calvin  says:  “Others  may  show  the  danger  and  monstrosity 
of  such  a  demand,  to  me  its  falseness  and  folly  have  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated.”  But  in  that  voluntary  ministry 
of  the  prophets,  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  people’s  councils 
(the  Ka/ial),  in  the  peculiar  right  of  the  tribes  and  heads  of 
families,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  the  election  of  their 
first  king,  there  was  manifest  a  principle  of  political  liberty, 
which  by  the  very  force  of  its  inspiration  excluded  every 
despotic  authority.  Of  Saul  it  is  written  that  he  was  made 
king  both  by  anointing  and  by  lot;  and  also,  that  after  the 
liberation  of  Jabesh  “all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal  and  there 
they  made  Saul  king.”  In  like  manner  it  is  told  of  David, 
that  he  was  consecrated  by  Samuel,  but  that  nevertheless  at 
Hebron  he  was  anointed  king  by  the  elders  of  Judah.  Nor 
did  he  obtain  the  crown  of  the  apostate  tribes  until  their 
elders  crowned  him  in  Hebron.  Is  it  not  self-evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Calvinistic  statesmen,  who  took  no  steps  with- 
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out  consulting  the  Scriptures,  were  led  by  the  light  of  divine 
approbation  to  cherish  the  thought  of  a  constitution  of  the 
people,  which  destroys  not  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  throne, 
but  limits  the  powers  of  the  crown.  The  history  of  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  writings  on  public  law,  show  clearly 
that  the  fact  of  Saul’s  and  David’s  coronation  has  hastened 
the  progress  of  our  constitutional  ideas  with  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  far  more  than  the  most  Utopian  theories. 

Thus  has  been  shown  that  the  plant  of  political  liberty 
found  its  mother  soil  among  the  Calvinistic  nations,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  England,  and  America;  that  America,  where 
liberty  is  most  profuse,  is  an  institution  of  the  Puritans; 
that  the  vigor  of  the  Puritan  spirit  was  the  fruit  of  England’s 
Calvinism,  and  that  in  turn  the  struggle  of  the  Independents 
was  the  sequence  of  that  vital  thought,  which  had  once  ani¬ 
mated  the  Huguenots  in  P'rance.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
these  mighty  commotions  of  spirit  it  was  ev'^er  the  one  germ, 
developing  itself,  and  that  the  seed  from  which  this  plant 
rose  ever  higher  is  to  be  sought  in  the  giant  mind  of  Calvin. 
The  motto  of  his  life,  “God  sovereign  absolute,”  contained 
the  magic  power  which  is  our  surprise  to  this  day,  to  give 
authority  its  firmest  support  while  it  allows  the  plant  of  lib¬ 
erty  the  utmost  room  for  growth. 

Does  this  imply  the  assertion  that  darkness  reigned  su¬ 
preme  until  Calvin  was  born,  and  that  only  with  him  the  first 
rays  of  light  appeared.^  By  no  means.  Boldest  genius  is, 
and  must  ever  be,  the  child  of  its  times,  and  even  Calvin’s 
majestic  figure  was  born  of  the  past.  No:  the  reformer  of 
Geneva  was  not  the  first  to  mingle  a  thirst  for  liberty  and  an 
aversion  to  tyranny  with  the  blood  of  the  Germanic  race. 
Before  him  an  Arminius  in  the  Teutoburgen  forest,  and  a 
Claudius  Civiles  in  Holland  domains,  had  known  how  to 
break  in  pieces  the  shackles  of  oppression.  An  enemy  to 
tyranny  has  our  race  been  through  all  ages,  and  Romish  as 
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well  as  Reformed  heroes  have  defended  the  people’s  rights 
and  liberties  against  the  Alvas  and  the  Vargas.  At  Calvin’s 
appearance  the  Christian  church  also  was  already  fifteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  that  through  her  spiritual  offspring 
she  took  no  part  with  tyrants,  had  been  shown  conclusively 
to  the  Corinthians  by  the  hero  of  Tarsus,  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  by  Ambrose  in  Milan,  by  Wycklif  in  chains, 
Huss  at  the  stake,  and  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Add 
to  this  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  whereby  speech  was 
restored  to  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  and  the  glory  of  Greece 
and  ancient  Rome  was  once  more  made  apparent,  and  these 
three  elements,  the  Germanic,  the  Christian,  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  are  the  factors  which  foretold  broader  liberties  for 
the  people,  before  Geneva’s  name  was  yet  heard.  But  these 
elements  repelled  each  other,  instead  of  lending  mutual  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  strife  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the 
church  combatted  with  the  German  spirit,  the  ridicule  of  the 
Humanists  fought  Obscurantism,  presently  all  Christendom 
was  in  arms  against  the  Renaissance,  and  in  these  struggles 
it  was  both  times  the  scene  of  Solomon’s  court  repeated; 
both  parties  claimed  to  be  mother  of  the  child  of  liberty, 
and,  less  pitiful  than  before  Solomon’s  tribunal,  they  cut  the 
living  child  in  two.  Hence  absolutism  prevailed.  And  to 
overthrow  it  the  spirited  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  must 
needs  be  curbed,  the  church  purified,  the  Renaissance  sancti¬ 
fied,  and  the  three  rubies  strung  into  one  chain.  And  this 
was  done  by  Calvin.  In  the  fires  of  his  genius  were  forged 
the  vigor  of  Germanism,  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  classics  into  that  precious  metal,  from 
which  Holland  also  cast  its  goddess  of  liberty  surmounting 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  liberty  cap  with  this  inscription 
— “By  this  we  strive,  this  we  guard.” 

But  alas,  from  his  hands  most  of  Europe’s  nations  have 
not  desired  to  accept  the  fresh  waters  of  liberty.  The  Ref¬ 
ormation  was  execrated,  and  Italy  declined,  and  Spain  fell 
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away:  the  Hapsburgers  burrowed  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
their  people.  France  was  hailed,  and  in  its  great  king  a  true 
Kastern  despot  was  tolerated.  Hence  the  horrors  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  which,  regardless  of  parliaments  and  courts,  allowed 
the  people  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  nobility  and 
courtiers,  and  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  every 
spark  of  liberty.  This  spirit  was  communicated  to  German 
courts  where,  for  French  money  and  French  mistresses,  Ger¬ 
man  nobleness  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  youth  of  the 
land  were  sold  like  slaves  to  swell  the  numbers  of  a  foreign 
army.  Even  the  cantonal  courts  of  Switzerland  were  con¬ 
taminated  in  an  evil  hour,  and  under  French  influence,  Hol¬ 
land’s  free  states  were  infected  with  that  self-same  spirit  of 
pride  and  of  contempt  for  the  people,  in  the  form  of  patri¬ 
cian  nepotism. 

This  could  not  last.  Europe’s  fiery  spirit  is  bound  to 
rule  Asia,  but  in  free  Europe  there  is  no  room  for  Asiatic 
despotism  of  Persian  satraps,  A  break  therefore  was  inev¬ 
itable,  and  violent  upheavals,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  despotism  of  the  courts  and  the  slavish  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  people  that  the  means  of  salvation  came  in 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  thing  wanted  was  pure  air;  the  cry  arose  for  lib¬ 
erty,  and  behold,  in  Calvinistic  countries  there  was  a  great 
store  of  both.  These  liberty-forms  were  imitable.  But 
that  which  lay  not  in  store,  was  the  moral  element,  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  by  which  Calvinism  had  be¬ 
come  great;  that  which  was  wanting,  were  the  magi  stratus 
inferiorcs  to  forward  the  battle  for  liberty  along  the  lines  of 
law;  that  which  was  no  more  found,  was  international  law, 
which  promised  outside  help  against  the  tyranny  of  nobility 
and  monarch. 

Then  arose  the  Encyclopedists,  the  spiritual  children  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  that  colossus  of  learning  and  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  the  Calvinistic  name.  Though  Grenovius  refuted 
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his  demonstration,  borrowed  from  Holy’  Writ,  it  made  no 
difference.  It  was  Grotius’  system  not  to  locate  the  point 
of  departure  for  his  revolutionary  idea  in  the  faith,  but  in 
the  social  disposition  of  man.  In  this  the  Deists  were  his 
followers,  and  soon  after,  the  school  of  the  Encycloped¬ 
ists  in  France.  And  thus  was  born  the  doctrine,  the  dogma 
of  the  rights  of  man  which  tried  to  graft  the  Calvinistic  lib¬ 
erties,  cut  from  their  natural  root,  into  the  wild  trunk  of  hu¬ 
man  self-sufficiency  and  caprice.  Striking  was  the  imitation 
of  the  structure  above  ground,  but  in  the  fundamentals  was 
hidden  the  antithesis.  In  Calvinism  is  recognized  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  and  the  claims  of  a 
stern  morality;  and  in  the  clubs  of  the  Parisian  September 
heroes  God’s  sovereignty  was  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  self  Man  was  flattered  in  his  self-esteem, 
and  unchained  his  unholiest  passions. 

This  movement  set  France,  and  presently  all  Europe, 
on  fire.  Whatever  stood,  toppled  over.  Man  and  his  home, 
society  and  state,  were  turned  upside  down.  The  rabble 
broke  loose.  And  after  the  first  wild  song  of  unbounded  re¬ 
venge  was  over,  Robespierre’s  terrorism  and  then  Napoleon’s 
grasp  made  the  nations  feel  what  becomes  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  which  has  been  declared  sovereign,  when  faith 
and  magistratus  inferiores  are  wanting.  But  under  the  ani¬ 
mating  leaderships  of  the  Pitts  and  the  Steins,  Europe  raised 
herself  from  so  great  humiliation.  As  said  above,  there  is  no 
room  in  Europe  for  Asiatic  despotism,  but  there  is  less  room 
yet  for  the  African-Timbuctoo-blood  thirst.  The  frenzy  of 
the  Septembrists  was  checked,  and  from  the  battle-field  at 
Leipzig  was  rai.sed  the  cry  of  salvation.  A  just  judgment 
had  come  upon  the  kings  and  the  great  ones  in  the  earth  as 
well  as  upon  our  patricians  and  rulers ;  the  blood  and  tears 
of  downtrodden  nations  found  their  sera  vindicta  in  the  French 
Revolution  ;  the  honor  of  liberty  was  saved.  With  its  per¬ 
petrators  remains  the  guilt  of  the  sinful  principle  of  this  rev- 
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olution  and  its  crimes.  God  will  judge  them;  but  in  the  face 
of  guilt  and  judgment,  a  blessing  was  conferred  upon  all 
Europe.  What  had  been  refused  at  the  hand  of  Calvinism, 
was  received  with  avidity  at  the  hand  of  the  French  liberty 
heroes,  and,  however  much  Rome  and  the  spirits  of  Resto¬ 
ration  and  of  Romanticism  sought  re-establishment  of  the 
past,  the  nations  of  Europe  would  tolerate  it  no  longer. 
Hence  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  well  as  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  the  fruit  of  Calvinism  was  spared,  at  least  in 
part. 

Of  Calvinism  indeed.  For  what  the  French  Revolution 
wrought  in  its  own  strength,  ask  it  of  poor  France,  which, 
after  exhausting  herself  for  the  sake  of  a  false  idea,  having 
battled  through  fourteen  revolutions  and  worn  out  every  form 
of  state,  still  hurries  on,  with  a  809  /iOi  ttoO  cttw  on  her  lips, 
in  pursuit  of  liberty,  which  forever  eludes  her  grasp.  What 
revolution  could  accomplish,  ask  it  of  Spain,  which  has  been 
scourged  so  pitilessly,  which  from  the  zenith  of  her  glory  has 
been  falling  ever  lower,  until  now  she  can  scarcely  claim  sym¬ 
pathy  without  rousing  contempt  also.  And  for  further  tes¬ 
timony,  Mexico  and  Peru,  Chile  and  Uraguay,  all  of  which 
are  model  revolutionary  republics, — one  of  which  even  boasts 
the  Phrygian  cap  on  a  dagger  as  her  coat  of  arms — would  in 
comparison  with  the  Union  of  the  United  States  eloquently 
express  this  difference. 

Hut  danger  threatens  our  western  states  also.  As  said 
before,  we  appreciate  the  fruit  of  the  I'rench  Revolution. 
According  to  God’s  plan,  even  in  its  sinfulness,  it  served 
to  advance  the  spread  of  Calvinistic  liberties.  This  is  no 
cause  for  complaint,  but  rather  for  rejoicing.  Upon  one 
condition,  however,  viz.,  that  the  poisonous  element  which  it 
introduced  into  Europe’s  state  organism  be  not  overlooked. 
It  did  something  more  than  copy  Calvinistic  liberties.  It  in¬ 
troduced  a  system  likewise, a  catechism  and  a  doctrine,  which, 
in  opposition  to  God  and  his  righteousness,  loosened  the 
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bonds  of  order  and  authority,  undermine’d  the  securities  of 
social  life,  offered  free  scope  to  the  passions,  and  made  room 
for  the  material  and  lower  appetites  to  rule  and  enslave  the 
spirit. 

We,  anti-revolutionists,  have  taken  up  arms  against  this 
system,  not  against  those  liberties.  We  know  the  perspec- 
tivcs  du  paradis  cannot  be  realized  on  earth,  but  we  are 
equally  unwilling,  without  just  cause,  to  retrace  our  steps  to 
the  supplices  dc  I'cnfer. 

Thinking  it  an  act  of  wisdom,  the  press  has  taken  de¬ 
light  in  calling  us  extreme  revolutionists  whenever  our  pro¬ 
tests  were  entered  against  reaction  and  repristination.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  So  little  are  we  averse  to  revolutions,  in 
the  general  sense,  that  the  insurrection  of  Greece  against 
Persia  commands  our  admiration,  and  Switzerland’s  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  the  Hapsburgs  awakens  our  sympathies,  the  re- 
sistence  of  Holland  against  Spain  incites  our  love,  England’s 
glorious  revolution  receives  our  hearty  approval,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  liberation  our  warmest  praise  and  applause. 

15ut  protest  is  entered  against  those  who  place  these 
revolutionists  side  by  side  with  the  French  Revolution. 

Bluntschli’s  name  excites  no  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
liberals,  and  yet  in  his  “Geschichte  des  allgemeinen  Staats- 
rcchts”  he  writes:  “The  P^nglish  rev’^olution  did  not  intend, 
as  the  French  Revolution  did  later  on,  to  bring  into  the  world 
a  new  state,  and  a  new  law;  its  only  purpose  was  to  defend 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  and  with  new  guarantees  to 
re-establish  them.” 

And  why  not  quote  Burke,  introduced  among  us  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Opzoomer  in  his  rectoral  oration  in  1857  as  a  liberal 
statesman  par  excellence  and  a  most  trustworthy  guide  in  all 
matters  politic.  Edmund  Burke  was  an  anti-revolutionist. 
He  defended  the  American  insurrection,  because  faith  “al¬ 
ways  a  principle  of  energy  showed  itself  in  this  good  people 
the  main  cause  of  a  free  spirit,  the  most  adverse  to  all  im- 
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plicit  submission  of  mind  and  opinion.”  To  those  who  com¬ 
pare  F^ngland’s  glorious  revolution  with  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  liurke  answers:  “Our  revolution  and  that  of  France 
are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every  particular 
and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.”  And  on  being 
asked  why  he  is  an  anti-revolutionist,  and  therefore  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  French  Revolution,  he  answers:  “  Because 
the  French  Revolution  is  a  turning-upside-down  of  society, 
and  its  system  an  antichristian  doctrine.”  “We  are  at  war 
not  with  a  people,  but  with  a  system,  and  that  system  by  its 
essence  is  subversive  of  every  government.”  “The  course 
hitherto  of  the  revolution  irresistibly  suggests  in  its  wild  dis¬ 
memberments  of  social  forces  the  ancient  myth  of  the  de¬ 
luded  youths  who  tore  asunder  their  venerable  parent,  and 
thrust  into  a  boiling  caldron  the  severed  limbs,  expecting 
thence  to  see  him  spring  whole  and  rejuvenate.”  In  fewer 
words  still  the  antithesis  is  stated:  “  We  are  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  not  of  men.” 

Like  Burke,  we  Calvinists  in  Holland  favor  liberty,  and 
oppose  all  violence  against  orderly  processes  of  nature.  We 
favor  liberty.  We  are  not  Calvinists  in  the  sense  that  we 
suppose  a  return  to  conditions  of  old  could  do  us  any  good. 
Our  Calvinism  is  alive  and  contains  the  power  of  develop¬ 
ment:  Why  should  we  then  desire  a  phase  we  have  long 
since  outgrown.^  We  propose  therefore  no  restoration  of  the 
state  church;  we  rather  despise  it,  knowing  that  it  hurts  the 
faith.  We  ask  not  the  church  to  be  school-mistress,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  robs  instruction  of  its  vigor.  We  wish  no  resto¬ 
ration  of  former  favoritisms,  for  it  begets  envy  and  bitterness. 
We  seek  no  disruption  of  Union,  for  our  hope  for  the  future 
lies  not  in  provincialism  but  in  Nationality.  Disregard  of 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  would  meet  its  most  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  from  our  quarters;  an  attack  against  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  would  find  in  us  most  implacable  antago¬ 
nism.  But  we  ask  equal  rights  for  all,  of  whatever  class  or 
faith.  Freedom  of  conscience,  and  of  the  press,  of  social 
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union  and  of  thought, ".we  will  defend  with  all  our  might.  VVe 
want  the  liberation  of  the  church  by  an  honest  and  absolute 
separation  from  the  state,  its  finances  included;  liberation 
from  the  school,  not  to  restore  it  to  the  care  of  the  church, 
but  under  state  regulation  to  restore  it  to  the  parents,  be¬ 
cause  the  impersonal  state  cannot  be  a  teacher  of  our  youth. 
VVe  want  to  strengthen  the  cords  that  bind  our  people  to  the 
house  of  Orange,  provided  there  be  maintained  that  republi¬ 
can  character  trait  of  our  people,  of  which  Orange  itself  is 
both  symbol  and  safeguard.  VVe  defend  decentralization, 
organic  representation  of  the  people,  and  moral  colonial  pol¬ 
itics.  VVe  demand  more  liberty  for  our  seminaries,  more  in¬ 
dependence  in  administration  of  justice,  even  by  a  jury,  if 
needs  be.  And  as  for  public  defence,  let  it  be  said  that 
Switzerland,  England,  and  America,  which  are  Calvinistic 
countries,  spend  least  money  on  their  armies,  and  their  lib¬ 
erty,  according  to  common  opinion,  is  even  now  best  assured. 

And  if,  for  the  sake  of  this  free  programme  and  the 
banner  of  Christian  liberalism  which  we  raise  on  high,  we 
are  to  be  classed  with  the  radicals  of  the  Left,  we  dispute 
not  that  right,  at  least  in  part.  There  is  some  truth  in  the 
lately  published  Joshua  Davids.  In  the  formal  programme 
of  our  social  life,  Fourier  and  St.  Simon  make  near  approaches 
to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  Deramy  understood  it  well: 
the  holy  Apostle  Paul  is  also  the  apostle  of  democracy.  But 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  no  two  things  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  as  the  leaves  on  the  true  vine  and  the  wild. 

This  is  the  case  in  hand.  If  our  demands  sound  like 
those  of  the  most  active  radicalism,  they  bloom  on  roots  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  theirs.  Duo  cum  faciunt  idem^  non  cst 
idem.  “VVe  expect  everything  of  the  faith,  they  nothing.” 

Of  the  faith,  and  of  this  claim  we  can  make  no  surrender. 
We  love  our  liberties,  and  from  the  lessons  of  histories  of 
nearly  three  centuries  we  have  learned  that  the  faith  alone 
contains  vital  power  to  guard  and  keep  these  liberties  for  us 
and  for  our  children  unto  latest  generations. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  HYMNS  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER:  THEIR  PREDE¬ 
CESSORS,  AND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  HISTORY.^ 

Bv  Professor  Edward  Dickinson. 

The  science  of  hymnology  has  never  yet  received  the 
attention  which  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  students  of  church 
history.  It  is  a  necessary  branch  of  the  subject  of  religious 
art,  and  yet  while  architecture,  painting,  and  music  have  been 
examined  with  considerable  thoroughness  in  respect  to  their 
ecclesiastical  relations,  the  voice  of  the  church  in  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  has  been  but  slightingly  regarded.  So  far  as 
hymns  have  been  studied  at  all,  it  has  been  mainly  upon  the 
aesthetic  side,  and  in  individual  instances;  not  by  groups,  or 
with  reference  to  their  expression  of  certain  general  types  of 
piety.  But  it  is  in  this  latter  particular  that  their  historic 
value  lies.  The  student  of  church  history  soon  comes  to 
realize  that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  search  is  the  enduring 

^  The  followiiiEC  works  are  the  most  important  sources  of  information 
upon  the  subject  treated  in  this  article:  Wackernagel^  Das  deutsche 
Kirchenlied,  von  deriiltesten  Zeit  bis zu  .\nfang  des  XVII.  Jahrhunderts; 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  Kirchenliedes  und  Kirchengesangs  der  christlichen, 
insbesondere  der  deutschen  evangelischen  Kirche;  ]Vintcrfeld,  Der  evan- 
gelische  Kirchengesang;  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes  bis  auf  Luther's  Zeit;  Biitimker,  Katholische 
deutsche  Kirchenlied  in  seinen  Singweisen  von  der  friihesten  Zeit  bis 
gegen  Ende  des  XVTI.  Jahrhunderts;  Liliencron,  Deutsches  Leben  im 
Volkslied  um  1530:  Koestlin,  Geschichte  des  christlichen  Gottesdienstes. 
Translations:  The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther  set  to  their  original  melo¬ 
dies,  with  an  English  version,  edited  by  L.  IF.  Bacon  assisted  by  N.  H. 
Allen  ;  The  Chorale  Book  for  England,  compiled  and  edited  by  William 
Sterndale  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt ;  Lyra  Germanica,  translated 
by  Catherine  Winkworth. 
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spiritual  elements  which  underlie  doctrinaP systems  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  policies.  Clearing  away  the  vast  multitude  of 
phenomena  which  tell  only  of  political  ambition,  the  lust  of 
aggrandizement,  and  the  delight  in  the  exercise  of  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  subtlety — facts  which  make  the  annals  of  the  church 
so  bewildering  and  often  so  sad — we  perceive  that  below  all 
these  there  has  been  a  persistent  and  constantly  deepening 
current  of  conscientious  spiritual  endeavor.  There  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  piety,  as  well  as  a  history  of  dogma  and  of  conduct. 
This  religious  consciousness,  this  spirit  of  piety,  has  taken 
manifold  forms,  it  has  passed  through  many  phases,  often  is¬ 
suing  in  results  of  divine  beauty  and  perfection,  often  led  by 
erroneous  conceptions  into  strange  vagaries;  yet  the  ultimate 
ground  purpose  has  been  a  sincere  longing  to  enter  into  right 
relations  with  God  and  to  obtain  his  favor.  This  impulse  has 
revealed  itself  in  the  mystical  temper,  the  ascetic,  the  practi¬ 
cal.  In  actual  conduct  it  has  at  one  time  insisted  upon  obedi¬ 
ence  to  authority,  at  another  it  has  deferred  to  the  spirit  of 
individualism;  it  has  absorbed  the  mind  in  contemplation,  or 
it  has  neglected  contemplation  in  favor  of  philanthropic  activ¬ 
ities;  it  has  sometimes  deriv^ed  aid  from  the  disciplined  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  again  it  has  sought  the 
annihilation  of  temporal  satisfactions  as  hindrances  to  spir¬ 
itual  growth.  All  these  aspects  of  the  religious  motive  are 
the  outcome  of  one  common  basic  principle,  acted  upon  by 
different  conditions  and  diffracted  through  various  types  of 
mind. 

These  we  study  with  an  especially  absorbing  interest,  for 
they  lead  us  as  far  as  we  can  go  into  the  deepest  and  most  sa¬ 
cred  arcana  of  the  human  soul.  VVe  study  them  not  simply  as 
they  have  manifested  themselves  in  conduct,  but  with  a  more 
penetrating  insight  and  fuller  comprehension  as  we  scrutinize 
the  forms  of  art  expression  which  they  have  assumed.  Re¬ 
ligious  conceptions,  in  their  primary  activity  as  emotion — love, 
reverence,  aspiration — not  deliberately  formulated  in  dogma, 
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have  never  failed  to  embody  themselves  in  some  kind  of  artistic 
form.  Art  in  its  historic  aspects  is  the  utterance  of  typical 
minds  when  acted'upon  by  ideas  that  are  especially  potent  in 
certain  epochs  and  localities.  Religious  art  is  at  all  times  par¬ 
ticularly  truthful  as  a  witness.  For  here  the  artist  is  most 
really  himself,  most  free  from  the  bias  of  fashion  or  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  market;  he  feels  most  urgently  the  demand  that  he 
be  sincere,  for  his  reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  favor  of  men 
as  to  that  of  a  divine  Patron  and  Judge,  who  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  superficial  charm,  or  gratified  by  anything  but  a 
desire  for  absolute  truth.  Religious  art  is  not,  howev'er,  en¬ 
tirely  unconstrained,  for  while  it  may  disclose  the  thou  ght  of 
men  of  genius  who  are  sincere  seekers  after  the  heavenly  vis¬ 
ion,  they  are  also,  as  a  rule,  adherents  of  some  particular 
ecclesiastical  institution,  which  they  believe  has  in  its  keeping 
the  essential  body  of  truth.  Their  art  is  therefore  not  uni¬ 
versally  religious,  it  is  definitely  ecclesiastical.  It  is  colored 
by  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  devotional  exercise  which 
are  especially  nurtured  by  the  confession  to  which  they  adhere. 
National  traits  also  come  into  play,  and  these  two  elements, 
the  doctrinal  and  the  racial,  give  to  religious  art  its  various 
distinctive  features,  developing  schools  and  styles  which  are 
the  counterparts  and  reflections  of  historic  creeds,  polities, 
and  disciplines. 

livery  form  of  religious  art  gives  instruction  in  regard 
to  the  special  type  of  piety  that  underlies  it — but  this  is  most 
universally  the  case  with  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  cere¬ 
monial.  Only  in  a  few  of  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  have  painting  and  sculpture  been  systematically  em¬ 
ployed  for  religious  uses.  In  many  .sects  architecture  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  furnish  shelter  and  material  convenience 
for  the  worshiping  assembly.  Hut  poetry,  music,  and  some 
form  of  symbolic  ceremony,  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  bowing 
of  the  head  in  prayer,  are,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
essential  accompaniments  of  religious  service  everywhere.  In 
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the  large  sense  they  are  not  the  creation  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  church  which  they  serve;  and  the  church  cherishes 
them,  not  only  as  a  means  of  edification,  but  still  more  as 
her  most  appropriate  form  of  speech  in  addressing  the  ear  of 
her  Lord  and  Master. 

No  phase  of  Christian  art  is  more  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  which  I  have  stated,  than  hymnology.  Here  we 
find  every  possible  shade  of  devotional  feeling.  That  hymns 
have  not  proved  the  highest  form  of  poetry,  judged  by  artis¬ 
tic  standards,  does  not  lessen  but  rather  increases  their 
significance.  •  They  have  been  written,  not  by  the  lofty  poetic 
geniuses,  but  by  men  not  ambitious  of  literary  fame,  willing 
to  sink  their  own  personality  in  the  office  of  contributing  that 
which  would  answer  universal  needs  and  be  taken  into  the 
mouths  of  the  people  at  large.  As  hymns  have  entered  into 
the  common  everyday  life,  so  are  they  most  intimately  the 
outflowing  of  the  heart  of  the  church.  They  are  not  the 
expression  of  exceptional  experience,  but  of  the  common 
faith.  Although  not  classed  as  folk  song  by  technical  defi¬ 
nition,  they  are  essentially  such;  they  must  be  studied  in  the 
mass,  be  grouped  in  schools,  with  constant  reference  to  large 
religious  movements  around  which  they  gather  and  whose 
vital  motives  they  always  plainly  reveal. 

Among  the  great  historic  groups  of  hymns  that  have 
appeared  since  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ephraem  the 
Syrian  set  in  motion  the  tide  of  Christian  song,  the  Lutheran 
hymnody  has  for  us  the  greatest  interest.  In  sheer  literary 
e.xcellence  it  is  undoubtedly  surpassed  by  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  mediaeval  church  and  the  English-American  group;  in 
musical  merit  it  no  more  than  equals  these;  but  in  historic 
importance  the  Lutheran  song  takes  the  foremost  place. 
The  Latin  and  the  English  hymns  belong  only  to  the  history 
of  poetry  and  of  inward  spiritual  experience;  the  Lutheran 
have  a  place  in  the  annals  of  politics  and  doctrinal  strifes  as 
well.  Protestant  hymnody  dates  from  Martin  Luther;  his 
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lyrics  were  the  models  of  the  hymns  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  Germany  for  a  century  or  more;  the  principle  that  lay  at 
the  basis  of  his  movement  gave  them  their  characteristic 
tone;  they  were  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  carry¬ 
ing  this  principle  to  the  mind  of  the  common  people,  and 
they  also  contributed  powerfully  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
enabled  the  new  faith  to  maintain  itself  in  the  conflicts  by 
which  it  was  tested.  The  melodies  to  which  the  hymns  of 
Luther  and  his  followers  were  set  became  the  foundation  of 
a  musical  style  which  is  the  one  school  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  Italian  Catholic  music  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  hymnody  and  its  music  afforded  the  first  adequate  out¬ 
let  for  the  poetic  and  musical  genius  of  the  German  people, 
and  established  the  pregnant  democratic  traditions  of  German 
art  as  against  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  Italy  and  France. 
As  we  cannot  overestimate  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  force 
that  entered  the  European  arena  with  Luther  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  so  we  must  also  recognize  the  analogous  elements  which 
asserted  themselves  at  the  same  moment  and  under  the  same 
inspiration  in  the  field  of  art  expression,  and  gave  to  this 
movement  a  language  which  helps  us  in  a  peculiar  way  to 
understand  its  real  import. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  this  poetic  and  musical 
impulse  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  Our 
object  will  be  simply  to  show  in  what  the  importance  of  the 
hymns  of  Luther  himself  consisted.  The  method  must  be 
that  of  comparison.  The  first  questions  are:  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  Lutheran  hymnody.^  Had  it  models,  and  if  so, 
what  and  where  were  they.^  In  giving  a  store  of  congrega¬ 
tional  .songs  to  the  German  people  was  Luther  original  or 
only  an  imitator.^  In  this  matter  does  he  deserve  the  honor 
which  Protestants  have  given  him.^ 

Protestant  writers  have,  as  a  rule,  bestowed  unstinted 
praise  upon  Luther  as  the  man  who  first  gave  the  people  a 
voice  with  which  to  utter  their  religious  emotions  in  song. 
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Most  of  these  writers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  national 
poesy  is  never  the  creation  of  a  single  man,  and  that  a  brilliant 
epoch  of  national  literature  or  art  must  always  be  preceded 
by  a  period  of  experiment  and  fermentation;  yet  they  are 
disposed  to  make  little  account  of  the  existence  of  a  popular 
sacred  song  in  Germany  before  the  Reformation,  and  repre¬ 
sent  Luther  almost  as  performing  the  miracle  of  making  the 
dumb  to  speak.  Even  those  that  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  preexisting  school  of  hymnody  usually  seek  to  give  the 
impression  that  pure  evangelical  religion  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unknown  in  the  popular  religious  poetry  of  the  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  Lutheran  hymnody 
was  composed  of  altogether  new  elements.  They  also  ascribe 
to  Luther  creative  work  in  music  as  well  as  in  poetry.  Catholic 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  allow  Luther  no  originality 
whatever;  they  find,  or  pretend  to  find,  every  essential  feature 
of  his  work  in  the  Catholic  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  previous 
centuries,  or  in  those  of  the  Bohemian  sectaries.  They  admit 
the  great  influence  of  Luther’s  hymns  in  disseminating  the 
new  doctrines,  but  give  him  credit  onjy  for  cleverness  in 
dressing  up  his  borrowed  ideas  and  forms  in  a  taking  popu¬ 
lar  guise.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  Luther’s  originality  has  been  overrated  by 
Protestants,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  germinal  force  which 
he  imparted  to  German  congregational  song  has  been  miscon¬ 
ceived  by  Catholics.  It  was  not  new  forms,  but  a  new  spirit, 
which  Luther  gave  to  his  church.  He  did  not  break  with 
the  past,  but  found  in  the  past  a  new  standing-ground.  He 
sought  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
the  mediaeval  theologians,  for  ideas  which  satisfied  his  cravings ; 
he  rejected  what  he  deemed  false  or  barren  in  the  mother 
church,  adopted  and  developed  what  was  true  and  fruitful, 
and  molded  it  into  forms  which  in  style  were  already  familiar 
to  the  people.  In  poetry,  music,  and  the  several  details  of 
church  worship  Luther  recast  the  old  models,  and  gave 
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them  to  his  followers  with  contents  purified  and  adapted  to 
those  needs  which  he  himself  had  made  them  to  realize.  He 
understood  the  character  of  his  people;  he  knew  where  to 
find  the  nourishment  suited  to  their  wants;  he  knew  how  to 
turn  their  enthusiasms  into  practical  and  progressive  direc¬ 
tions.  This  was  Luther’s  achievement  in  the  sphere  of 
church  art,  and  if,  in  recognizing  the  precise  nature  of  his 
work,  we  seem  to  decry  his  reputation  for  creative  genius, 
we  do  him  better  justice  by  honoring  his  practical  wisdom. 

The  singing  of  religious  songs  by  the  common  people  in 
their  own  language  in  connection  with  church  services  did  not 
begin  in  Germany  with  the  Reformation.  The  German  folk 
and  popular  song  is  of  ancient  date,  and  the  religious  lyric 
always  had  a  prominent  place  in  it.  The  Teutonic  tribes  be¬ 
fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity  had  a  large  store  of  hymns 
to  their  deities,  and  afterward  their  musical  fervor  turned  itself 
no  less  ardently  to  the  service  of  their  new  allegiance.  Wack- 
ernagel,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  monumental  collection 
of  German  hymns  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  includes  fourteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  religious  lyrics  in  the  German  tongue  composed  between 
the  years  868  and  1518.  This  collection,  he  says,  is  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible,  but  we  must  suppose  that  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  written  before  the  invention  of  printing  have  been  lost. 
About  half  the  hymns  in  this  volume  are  of  unknown  author¬ 
ship.  Among  the  writers  whose  names  are  given  we  find  such 
notable  poets  as  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Frauenlob,  Reinmarder  Zwe- 
ter,  Kunrad  der  Marner,  Heinrich  von  Loufenberg,  Michel 
Behem,  and  Hans  Sachs,  beside  famous  churchmen  like  Eck- 
art  and  Tauler,  who  are  not  otherwise  known  as  poets.  A 
great  number  of  these  poems  are  hymns  only  in  a  cpialified 
sense,  having  been  written  not  for  public  use,  but  for  private 
satisfaction;  but  many  others  are  true  hymns,  and  have  often 
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resounded  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  in  social  religious 
functions. 

Down  to  the  tenth  century  the  only  practice  among  the 
Germans  that  could  be  called  a  popular  church  song  was  the 
ejaculation  of  the  words  Kyrie  eleisoUy  Christe  eleison.  These 
words,  which  are  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  Mass  and  the 
litanies,  and  which  came  originally  from  the  Eastern  church, 
were  sung  or  shouted  by  the  German  Christians  on  all  possi¬ 
ble  occasions.  In  processions,  on  pilgrimages,  at  burials, 
greeting  of  distinguished  visitors,  consecration  of  a  church  or 
prelate,  in  many  subordinate  liturgical  offices,  invocations  of 
supernatural  aid  in  times  of  distress,  on  the  march,  going  into 
battle, — in  almost  every  social  action  in  which  religious  sanc¬ 
tions  were  involved  the  people  were  in  duty  bound  to  utter 
this  phrase,  often  several  hundred  times  in  succession.  The 
words  were  often  abbreviated  into  Kyrieles^  Kyrie  eleis^  Kyri~ 
e//e,  Kerleis,  and  K/es,  and  sometimes  became  mere  inarticu¬ 
late  cries. 

When  the  phrase  was  formally  sung,  the  Gregorian  tones 
proper  to  it  in  the  church  service  were  employed.  Some  of 
these  were  florid  successions  of  notes,  many  to  a  syllable,  as 
in  the  “Alleluia”  from  which  the  Sequences  sprung, — a  free 
impassioned  form  of  emotional  utterance  which  had  extensive 
use  in  the  service  of  the  earlier  church,  both  East  and  West, 
and  which  is  still  employed,  sometimes  to  extravagant  lengths, 
in  the  Orient.  The  custom  at  last  arose  of  setting  words  to 
these  exuberant  strains.  This  usage  took  two  forms,  giving 
rise  in  the  ritual  service  to  the  “farced  Kyries”  or  Tropes, 
and  in  the  freer  song  of  the  people  producing  a  more  regular 
style  of  hymn,  in  which  the  Kyrie  eleison  became  at  last  a 
mere  refrain,  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  These  songs  came 
to  be  called  Kirleisen,  or  Leisen^  and  sometimes  Leichcy  and 
are  the  origin  of  the  German  congregational  hymn. 

Sacred  songs  in  the  national  dialects  multiplied  in  the 
centuries  following  the  tenth  almost  by  geometrical  progres- 
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sion.  The  tide  reached  a  high  mark  in  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  under  that  extraordinary  intellectual  awaken¬ 
ing  which  distinguished  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades,  the  Stauffen 
emperors,  the  Minnesingers,  and  the  court  epic  poets.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  the  ideals  of  chivalric  honor  and  knightly  de¬ 
votion  to  woman,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  long 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  burst  forth  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ecstatic  lyrics  in  her  praise.  Poetic  and  musical  in¬ 
spiration  was  communicated  by  the  courtly  poets  to  the  clergy 
and  common  people,  and  the  love  of  singing  at  religious  ob¬ 
servances  grew  apace.  Certain  heretics,  who  made  much  stir 
in  this  period,  also  wrote  hymns  and  put  them  into  the  mouths 
of  the  populace,  thus  following  the  early  example  of  theArians 
and  the  disciples  of  Bardasanes.  To  resist  this  perversion  of 
the  divine  art,  orthodox  songs  were  composed,  and,  as  in  the 
Reformation  days,  schismatics  and  Romanists  vned  with  each 
other  in  wielding  this  powerful  proselyting  agent. 

Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  contury — Eckart,  Tauler,  and 
others — wrote  hymns  of  a  new  tone,  an  inward  spiritual  qual¬ 
ity,  less  objective,  more  individual,  voicing  a  yearning  for  an 
immediate  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  the  joy  of  per¬ 
sonal  love  to  the  Redeemer.  Poetry  of  this  nature  especially 
appealed  to  the  religious  sisters,  and  from  many  a  convent 
came  echoes  of  these  chastened  raptures,  in  which  are  heard 
accents  of  longing  for  the  comforting  presence  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Bridegroom. 

Those  half-insane  fanatics,  the  Flagellants,  and  other  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  also  con¬ 
tributed  somewhat  to  the  store  of  pre-Reformation  hymnody. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  has  given  a  vivid  account  of  the 
barbaric  doings  of  these  bands  of  self-tormentors,  and  it  is 
evident  that  their  singing  was  not  the  least  uncanny  feature 
of  their  performances. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  appeared  the  device  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  Reformation 
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hymns — that  of  adapting  secular  tunes  to  sacred  poems,  and 
also  making  religious  paraphrases  of  secular  ditties.  Praises 
of  love,  of  out-door  sport,  even  of  wine,  by  a  few  simple  alter¬ 
ations  were  made  to  express  devotional  sentiments.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  the  recasting  of  the  favorite  folk 
song,  “Den  liepsten  Bulen  den  ich  han,”  into  “Den  liepsten 
Herren  den  ich  han.”  Much  more  common,  however,  was  the 
transfer  of  melodies  from  profane  poems  to  sacred,  a  method 
which  afterward  became  an  important  reliance  for  supplying 
the  Reformed  congregations  with  hymn  tunes. 

Mixed  songs,  part  Latin  and  part  German,  were  at  one 
time  much  in  vogue.  A  celebrated  example  is  the — 

“  In  dulce  jubilo 
Nu  singet  und  seyt  fro,” 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  has  often  been  heard  in  the 
Reformed  churches  down  to  a  recent  period. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  popular  religious  song  flour¬ 
ished  with  an  affluence  hardly  surpassed  even  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  Protestantism.  Still  under  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline,  it  nevertheless  betokens  a 
certain  restlessness  of  mind;  the  native  individualism  of  the 
German  spirit  is  preparing  to  assert  itself.  The  fifteenth 
was  a  century  of  stir  and  inquiry,  full  of  premonitions  of  the 
mighty  upheaval  soon  to  follow.  The  Revival  of  Learning 
began  to  shake  Germany,  as  well  as  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  out  of  its  superstition  and  intellectual  subjection. 
The  religious  and  political  movements  in  Bohemia  and  Mora¬ 
via,  set  in  motion  by  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  Hus, 
produced  strong  effect  in  Germany.  Hus  struck  at  some  of 
the  same  abuses  that  aroused  the  wrath  of  Luther,  notably 
the  traffic  in  indulgences.  The  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  church  worship  was  even  more  fundamental 
than  the  similar  desire  in  Germany,  and  preceded  rather  than 
followed  the  movement  toward  reform.  Hus  was  also  a 
prototype  of  Luther  in  that  he  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
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the  15ohemian  hymnody.  He  wrote  hymns  both  in  Latin 
and  in  Czecli,  and  earnestly  encouraged  the  use  of  vernacular 
songs  by  the  people.  The  Utraquists  published  a  song- 
book  in  the  Czech  language  in  1501  and  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
one,  containing  four  hundred  hymns,  in  1505.  These  two 
antedated  the  first  Lutheran  hymn-book  by  about  twenty 
years.  The  liohemian  reformers,  like  Luther  after  them, 
based  their  poetry  upon  the  Psalms,  the  ancient  Latin  hymns, 
and  the  old  vernacular  religious  songs;  they  improved  exist¬ 
ing  texts,  and  set  new  hymns  in  place  of  those  that  contained 
objectionable  doctrinal  features.  Their  tunes  also  were  derived, 
like  those  of  the  German  reformers,  from  older  religious  and 
secular  melodies. 

These  achievements  of  the  Bohemians,  answering  popu¬ 
lar  needs  that  exist  at  all  times,  could  not  remain  without 
influence  upon  the  Germans.  Encouragement  to  religious 
expression  in  the  vernacular  was  also  exerted  by  certain 
religious  communities  known  as  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  which  originated  in  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  extended  into  north  and  middle 
Germany  in  the  fifteenth.  Thomas  Kempis  was  a  member 
of  this  order.  The  purpose  of  these  Brethren  was  to  incul¬ 
cate  a  purer  religious  life  among  the  people,  especially  the 
young,  and  they  made  it  a  ground  principle  that  the  national 
language  should  be  used  so  far  as  possible  in  prayer  and 
song.  Particularly  effectiv^e  in  the  culture  of  sacred  poetiy 
and  music  among  the  artisan  class  were  the  schools  of  the 
iMastersingers,  which  flourished  all  over  Germany  in  the  four¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  over  the  period  that  elapsed  since  the  pagan  myths 
and  heroic  lays  of  the  North  began  to  yield  to  the  metrical 
gospel  narrative  of  the  Heliand  and  the  poems  of  Otfried,  we 
can  trace  the  same  union  of  pious  desire  and  poetic  instinct 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  produced  the  four  hundred 
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thousand  evangelical  hymns  of  Germany.  The  pre-Refor- 
mation  hymns  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  casting  light 
upon  the  condition  of  religious  belief  among  the  German 
laity.  We  find  in  them  a  great  variety  of  elements, — much 
that  is  pure,  noble,  and  strictly  evangelical,  mixed  with  crudity, 
superstition, and  crass  realism.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
do  not,  on  the  whole,  rise  to  the  poetic  and  spiritual  level  of 
the  contemporary  Latin  hymns  of  the  church.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  comparable  with  the  “Dies  Irae,”  the  “Stabat 
Mater,”  the  “  Hova  Novissima,”  the  “VeniSancte  Spiritus,” 
the  “Ad  Perennis  Vitae  Fontem,”  the  Passion  Hymns  of 
St.  Bernard,  or  scores  that  might  be  named  which  make  up 
the  golden  chaplet  of  sacred  Latin  verse  from  Hilary  to 
Xavier.  The  latter  is  the  poetry  of  the  cloister,  the  work  of 
men  separated  from  the  world,  upon  whom  asceticism  and 
scholastic  philosophizing  had  worked  to  refine  and  subtilize 
their  conceptions.  It  is  the  poetry,  not  of  laymen,  but  of 
priests  and  monks,  the  special  and  peculiar  utterance  of  a 
sacerdotal  class,  wrapt  in  intercessory  functions,  straining 
ever  for  glimpses  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  whose  one  absorbing 
effort  was  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  time,  and  discipline 
it  for  eternity.  It  is  poetry  of  and  for  the  temple,  the  sacra¬ 
mental  mysteries,  the  hours  of  prayer,  Jbr  seasons  of  solitary 
meditation ;  it  blends  with  the  dim  light  sifted  through  stained 
cathedral  windows,  with  incense,  with  majestic  music.  The 
simple  layman  was  not  at  home  in  such  an  atmosphere  as 
this,  and  the  Latin  hymn  was  not  a  familiar  expression  of 
his  thought.  His  mental  training  was  of  a  simpler,  more 
commonplace  order.  He  must  particularize,  his  religious 
feeling  must  lay  hold  of  something  more  tangible,  something 
that  could  serve  his  childish  views  of  things,  and  enter  into 
some  practical  relation  with  the  needs  of  his  ordinary  mechan¬ 
ical  existence.  The  religious  folk  song,  therefore,  shows 
many  traits  similar  to  those  found  in  the  secular  folk  song, 
and  we  can  easily  perceive  the  influence  of  one  upon  the 
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other.  In  both  we  can  see  how  receptive  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  anything  that  savored  of  the  marvelous,  and  how 
their  minds  dwelt  more  upon  the  external  wonder  than  upon 
the  lesson  that  it  brings.  The  connection  of  these  poems 
with  the  ecclesiastical  dramas,  which  form  such  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  also  apparent,  and  scores  of  them  are  simply  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  Ascension,  told  over  and  over  in  almost  identical  language. 
These  German  hymns  show  in  what  manner  the  dogmas  and 
usages  of  the  church  took  root  in  the  popular  heart,  and 
affected  the  spirit  of  the  time.  In  all  other  mediaeval  litera¬ 
ture  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  higher  class  of  minds,  the 
men  of  education,  who  were  saved  by  their  reflective  intelli¬ 
gence  from  falling  into  the  grosser  superstitions,  or  at  least 
from  dwelling  in  them.  But  in  the  folk  poetry  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class  throws  back  the  ideas  imposed  by  its  religious  teach¬ 
ers,  tinged  by  its  own  crude  mental  operations.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  in  these  poems  the  doctrinal  perversions  and 
the  mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages  set  forth  in  their  baldest 
form.  Beliefs  that  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  are  carried  to  lengths  which  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  has  never  authoritatively  sanctioned,  but  which  are 
natural  consequences  of  the  action  of  her  dogmas  upon  un¬ 
trained  superstitious  minds.  There  are  hymns  which  teach 
the  preexistence  of  Mary  with  God  before  the  creation;  that 
in  and  through  her  all  things  were  created.  Others,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  church  doctrine  of  her  intercessory  office  in 
Heaven,  represent  her  as  commanding  and  controlling  her 
Son,  and  even  as  forgiving  sins  in  her  own  right.  Hagiolatry, 
too,  is  carried  to  its  most  dubious  extremity.  Power  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  saints  to  save  from  the  pains  of  hell.  In  one 
hymn  they  are  implored  to  intercede  with  God  for  the  sinner, 
because,  the  writer  says,  God  will  not  deny  their  prayer.  It 
is  curious  to  see  in  some  of  these  poems  that  the  attributes 
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of  love  and  compassion,  which  have  been  removed  from  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  and  from  the  Son  to  the  Virgin  Mother, 
are  again  transferred  to  St.  Ann,  who  is  implored  to  intercede 
with  her  daughter  in  behalf  of  the  suppliant. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  sort,  the  product  of 
vulgar  error  and  distorted  thinking,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But 
let  us,  with  equal  candor,  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  this  subject.  Corruption  and  falsehood  are  not  typical 
of  the  German  religious  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many 
Protestant  writers  represent  the  mediaeval  German  hymns  as 
chiefly  given  over  to  Mariolatry  and  much  debasing  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  as  therefore  indicative  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
nation.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  as  a 
candid  examination  of  such  a  collection  as  Wackernagel’s 
will  show.  Take  out  everything  which  a  severe  Protestant 
would  reject,  and  there  remains  a  large  body  of  poetry  which 
flows  from  the  pure  undefiled  springs  of  Christian  faith,  which 
from  the  evangelical  standpoint  is  true  and  edifying,  gems 
of  expression  not  to  be  matched  by  the  poetry  of  Luther 
and  his  friends  in  simplicity  and  refinement  of  language. 
Ideas  common  to  the  hymnody  of  all  ages  are  to  be  found 
there.  One  comes  to  mind  in  which  there  is  carried  out  in 
the  most  touching  way  the  thought  of  John  Newton  in  his 
most  famous  hymn,  where  in  vision  the  look  of  the  crucified 
Christ  seems  to  charge  the  arrested  sinner  with  his  death. 
Another  lovely  poem  expresses  the  shrinking  of  the  disciple 
in  consciousness  of  mortal  frailty  when  summon9d  by  Christ 
to  take  up  the  cross,  and  is  comforted  by  the  Saviour’s  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  own  sufficient  grace.  Acelebrated  hymn  byTauler 
describes  a  ship  senfr  from  Heaven  by  the  Father,  containing 
Jesus,  who  comes  as  our  Redeemer,  and  who  asks  personal  de¬ 
votion  to  himself  and  a  willingness  to  live  and  die  with  and 
for  him.  Others  set  forth  the  atoning  work  of  Christ’s  death , 
without  mention  of  any  ''ther  condition  of  salvation.  Others 
implore  the  direct  guidance  and  protection  of  Christ,  as  in 
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the  exquisite  cradle  hymn  of  Heinrich  von  Loufenberg,  which 
is  not  surpassed  in  tenderness  and  beauty  by  anything  in 
Keble’s  “Lyra  Innocentium,”  or  the  child  verses  of  Blake. 
This  mass  of  hymns  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics:  God  in  his 
various  attributes,  including  mercy  and  a  desire  to  pardon, — 
a  conception  which  many  suppose  to  have  been  absent  from 
the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  Trinity;  Christ  in  the 
various  scenes  of  his  life,  and  as  Head  of  the  church ;  admoni- 
tions,  confessions,  translations  of  Psalms,  poems  to  be  sung 
on  pilgrimages,  funeral  songs,  political  songs,  and  many  more 
which  touch  upon  true  relations  between  man  and  the  Divine. 
There  is  a  wonderful  pathos  in  this  great  body  of  national 
poetry,  for  it  makes  us  see  the  dim  but  honest  striving  of  the 
heart  of  the  noble  German  people  after  that  which  is  sure  and 
eternal,  and  which  can  offer  assurance  of  compensation  amid 
the  doubt  and  turmoil  of  that  epoch  of  strife  and  tyranny. 
The  true  and  the  false  in  this  poetry  were  alike  the  outcome 
of  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  the  authoritative  religious 
teaching.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  abuses  which  made  the  Reformation  necessary,  contained 
many  saintly  lives,  beneficent  institutions,  much  philanthropy, 
and  inspired  love  of  God.  All  these  have  their  witness  in 
many  products  of  that  era,  and  we  need  look  no  farther  than 
the  mediaeval  religious  poetry  to  find  elements  that  show  that 
on  the  spiritual  side  the  Reformation  was  not  strictly  a  moral 
revolution,  restoring  a  lost  religious  feeling,  but  rather  an  in¬ 
tellectual  process,  establishing  an  hereditary  piety,  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  and  scriptural  foundations. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  far  Luther  was  from  being  the 
founder  of  German  hymnody.  In  trying  to  discover  what  his 
great  service  to  religious  song  really  was,  we  must  go  on  to 
the  next  question  that  is  involved,  and  ask.  What  v/as  the 
status  and  employment  of  the  folk  hymn  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.^  Was  it  in  a  true  sense  a  church  song.^  Had  it  a  rec¬ 
ognized  place  in  the  public  service.^  Was  it  at  all  liturgical, 
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as  the  Lutheran  hymn  certainly  was?  This  brings  us  to  a 
definitive  distinction  between  the  two  schools  of  hymnody. 

The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  congregational 
singing  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  is  at  present  the 
object  of  a  great  deal  of  misconception.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  she  ostensibly  encourages  the  people  to  share  in 
the  Latin  offices  of  the  service,  but  the  very  spirit  of  the  lit¬ 
urgy  and  the  development  of  musical  practice  have  in  course 
of  time,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  reduced  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  silence.  Before  the  invention  of  harmony  all 
church  music  had  more  of  the  quality  of  popular  music,  and 
the  priesthood  encouraged  the  worshipers  to  join  their  voices 
in  those  parts  of  the  service  which  were  not  confined  by  the 
rubrics  to  the  ministers.  But  the  Gregorian  chant  was  never 
really  adopted  by  the  people, — its  practical  difficulties,  and 
especially  the  inflexible  insistence  upon  the  use  of  Latin  in 
all  the  offices  of  worship,  virtually  confined  it  to  the  priests 
and  a  small  body  of  trained  singers.  The  very  conception 
and  spirit  of  the  liturgy,  also,  has  by  a  law  of  historic  devel¬ 
opment  gradually  excluded  the  people  from  active  participa¬ 
tion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  thought  of  the  fathers 
of  the  liturgy,  the  eucharistic  service  has  come  to  be  simply 
the  vehicle  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  and  through  the  priest¬ 
hood  for  the  people,  not  a  tribute  of  praise  and  supplication 
emanating  from  the  congregation  itself.  The  attitude  of  the 
worshiper  is  one  of  obedient  faith,  both  in  the  supernatural 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  mediating  authority  of  the 
celebrant.  The  liturgy  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  act  of  consecration  and  oblation,  and  is  conceived  as  it¬ 
self  possessing  a  divine  sanction  and  an  objective  sanctity. 
The  liturgy  is  not  in  any  sense  the  creation  of  the  people,  but 
comes  down  to  them  from  a  higher  source,  the  gradual  cre¬ 
ation  of  men  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  accepted  by  the  laity  as  a  divinely  authorized 
means  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  supreme  sacerdotal  func- 
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tion.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  performed  for  the  people, 
but  not  through  the  people,  nor  even  necessarily  in  their 
presence.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  although  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  officially  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  modern  mixed  choir,  and  does  not  in  its  rubrics  author¬ 
ize  any  manner  of  singing  except  the  unison  Gregorian  chant, 
nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  expansion  and  specialization 
of  musical  art,  and  the  increasing  veneration  of  the  liturgy  as 
the  very  channel  of  descending  sacramental  grace,  the  people 
are  reduced  to  a  position  of  passive  receptivity. 

As  regards  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  national  languages, 
the  conditiotjs  are  somewhat  different.  The  laws  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  forbid  the  vernacular  in  any  part  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  services,  but  permit  vernacular  hymns  in  certain  subor¬ 
dinate  offices;  as,  for  instance,  vespers.  But  even  in  these 
services  the  restrictions  are  more  emphasized  than  the  per¬ 
missions.  Here  also  the  tacit  recognition  of  a  separation  of 
function  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  still  persists;  there 
can  never  be  a  really  sympathetic  cooperation  between  the 
church  language  and  the  vernacular;  there  is  a  constant  atti¬ 
tude  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  lest  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  hymn  should  afford  a  rift  for  the  subtle  intrusion  of 
heretical  or  unchurchly  ideas. 

The  whole  spirit  and  implied  theory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  therefore  unfavorable  to  popular  hymnody.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  peo¬ 
ple  could  put  no  heart  into  the  singing  of  Latin.  The  priests 
and  monks,  especially  in  such  conv'ent  schools  as  St.  Gall, 
Fulda,  Metz,  and  Reichenau,  made  heroic  efforts  to  drill  their 
rough  disciples  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  but  their  attempts 
were  ludicrously  futile.  Vernacular  hymns  were  simply  tol¬ 
erated  on  certain  prescribed  occasions.  In  the  century  or 
more  following  the  Reformation,  the  Catholic  musicians  and 
clergy,  taught  by  the  astonishing  popular  success  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  songs,  tried  to  inaugurate  a  similar  movement  in  their 
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own  ranks,  and  the  publication  and  use  of  Catholic  German 
hymn-books  attained  large  dimensions,  but  this  enthusiasm 
finally  died  out.  Both  in  mediaeval  and  in  modern  times  there 
has  virtually  remained  a  chasm  between  the  musical  practice 
of  the  common  people  and  that  of  the  church,  and  in  spite  of 
isolated  attempts  to  encourage  popular  psalmody,  the  restric¬ 
tions  have  always  had  a  depressing  effect,  and  the  free  hearty 
union  of  clergy  and  congregation  in  choral  praise  and  prayer 
is  essentially  unknown. 

The  new  conceptions  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  God 
which  so  altered  the  fundamental  principle  and  the  external 
forms  of  worship  under  the  Lutheran  movement,  manifested 
themselves  most  strikingly  in  the  mighty  impulse  given  to 
congregational  song.  The  explanation  of  the  musical  out¬ 
burst  is  here.  The  love  of  song  and  the  practice  of  song  in 
the  church  had  existed  for  centuries,  but  hampered  by  lack 
of  clerical  sympathy  and  by  constant  suspicion.  Luther  set 
the  national  impulse  free,  and  taught  the  people  that  in  sing¬ 
ing  praise  they  were  performing  a  service  that  was  well  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God  and  a  necessary  part  of  public  communion  with 
him.  It  was  not  simply  that  Luther  charged  the  popular 
hymnody  with  the  energy  of  his  world-transforming  doctrine, 
— he  also  gave  it  a* dignity  which  it  had  never  possessed  be¬ 
fore,  certainly  not  since  the  apostolic  age,  as  a  part  of  the 
official  liturgical  song  of  the  church.  Both  these  facts  gave 
the  folk  hymn  its  wonderful  proselyting  power  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — the  latter  gives  it  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
sacred  music. 

Luther’s  work  for  the  people’s  song  was  in  substance  a 
detail  of  his  liturgical  reform.  His  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture  taught  him  the  value  of  set  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
his  appreciation  of  what  was  universally  true  and  edifying  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  mother  church  led  him  to  retain  many  of 
her  prayers,  hymns,  responses,  etc.,  along  with  new  provis¬ 
ions  of  his  own.  But  in  his  view  the  service  is  constituted 
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through  the  activity  of  the  believing  subject;  the  forms  and 
expressions  of  worship  are  not  in  tliemselves  indispensable — 
the  one  thing  necessary  is  faith,  and  the  forms  of  worship 
hav-e  their  value  simply  in  defining,  inculcating,  stimulating, 
and  directing  this  faith,  and  enforcing  the  proper  attitude  of 
the  soul  toward  God  in  the  public  social  act  of  devotion.  The 
liturgy  is  not,  as  in  the  Catholic  view,  divinely  inspired  and 
regulated,  itself  of  objective  efficacy,  the  channel  of  descend¬ 
ing  grace  by  virtue  of  priestly  mediation.  The  Lutheran  con¬ 
ception  recognized  the  entire  body  of  believers  as  a  universal 
priesthood,  the  offices  of  worship  were  restored  to  them,  in 
theory  and  in  fact,  as  their  voluntary  initiativ^e  act,  certain 
functions,  indeed,  to  be  delegated  to  others,  but  these  others 
their  representatives,  not  their  spiritual  superiors.  It  will  eas¬ 
ily  be  seen  what  an  unprecedented  importance  was  given  to 
congregational  singing  by  this  view,  and  how  the  whole  the¬ 
ory  of  church  music  was  altered  by'^  it.  The  congregational 
song  both  symbolized  and  realized  the  principle  of  direct  ac¬ 
cess  of  the  believer  to  the  Father,  and  thus  exemplified  in 
itself  alone  the  whole  spirit  of  the  worship  of  the  new  church. 
That  this  act  of  worship  should  be  in  the  native  language  of 
the  nation  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  hence  the  popular 
hymn,  set  to  familiar  and  appropriate  melody,  became  at  once 
the  characteristic,  official,  and  liturgical  expression  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  direct  communion  with  God. 

The  immense  consequence  of  this  principle  was  seen  in 
the  mighty  outburst  of  sacred  song  that  followed  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  new  church  by  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  It  was  not 
that  the  nation  was  electrified  by  a  poetic  genius,  or  by  any’ 
new  form  of  musical  excitement;  it  was  simply'^  that  the  old 
restraints  upon  self-expression  were  removed,  and  that  the 
people  could  celebrate  their  new-found  freedom  in  Christ 
Jesus  by'  means  of  the  most  intense  agency'  known  to  man, 
which  they  had  been  prepared  by  inherited  musical  temper¬ 
ament  and  ancient  habit  to  use  to  the  full.  No  wonder  that 
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they  received  this  unhampered  privilege  with  thanksgiving, 
and  that  the  land  resounded  with  the  lyrics  of  faith  and  hope. 

Luther  himself  led  the  way  and  furnished  the  model.  In 
connection  with  his  work  of  reconstructing  the  ancient  liturgy 
for  use  in  the  Wittenberg  churches,  as  set  forth  in  the  “For¬ 
mula  Missae”  of  1523  and  the  “Deutsche  Messe”  of  1526, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  need  of  suitable  hymns  and 
tunes.  He  took  up  this  work,  not  only  out  of  his  love  of 
song,  but  also  from  necessity.  He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Hauss- 
mann,  pastor  at  Zwickau:  “I  would  that  we  had  many 
German  songs  which  the  people  could  sing  during  the  Mass. 
But  we  lack  German  poets  and  musicians,  or  they  are  un¬ 
known  to  us,  who  are  able  to  make  Christian  and  spiritual 
songs,  as  Paul  calls  them,  which  are  of  such  value  that  they 
can  be  used  daily  in  the  house  of  God.  One  can  find  but 
few  which  have  the  appropriate  spirit.”  The  reason  for  this 
complaint  was  short-lived;  a  crowd  of  hymnists  sprang  up 
as  if  by  magic,  and  among  them  Luther  was,  as  in  all  things, 
chief.  His  work  as  a  hymn  writer  began  soon  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  translating  the  Psalms.  Then,  as  Koch  says,“  the 
spirit  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  came  over  him.”  Sev¬ 
eral  allusions  in  his  letters  show  that  he  took  the  Psalms  as 
his  model,  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  think  of  a  hymn  as 
designed  for  the  teaching  of  dogma,  but  as  the  sincere,  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  love  and  reverence  to  God  for  his  good¬ 
ness. 

The  first  hymn-book  of  evangelical  Germany  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1524  by  Luther’s  friend  and  coadjutor,  Johann 
Walther.  It  contained  four  hymns  by  Luther,  three  by  Paul 
Sparatus,  and  one  by  an  unknown  author.  Another  book 
appeared  in  the  same  year  containing  fourteen  more  hymns 
by  Luther  in  addition  to  the  eight  of  the  first  book.  Six 
more  from  Luther’s  pen  appeared  in  a  song-book  edited  by 
Walther  in  1525.  The  remaining  hymns  of  Luther  (twelve 
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in  number)  were  printed  in  five  song-books  of  different  dates, 
ending  with  Klug’s  in  i  543.  Four  hymn-books  contain  pre¬ 
faces  by  Luther,  the  first  written  for  Walther’s  book  of  1525, 
and  the  last  for  one  published  by  Papst  in  1545.  Luther’s 
example  was  contagious.  Other  hymn  writers  at  once  sprang 
up,  who  were  filled  with  Liither’s  spirit,  and  who  took  his 
songs  as  models.  Printing-presses  were  kept  busy,  song- 
books  were  multiplied,  until  at  the  time  of  Luther’s  death 
no  less  than  sixty  collections,  counting  the  various  editions, 
had  been  issued.  There  was  reason  for  the  sneering  remark 
of  a  Romanist  that  the  people  were  singing  themselves  into 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  The  principles  of  worship  promul¬ 
gated  by  Luther  and  implied  in  his  liturgical  arrangements 
were  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  communities;  whatever 
variations  there  might  be  in  the  external  forms  of  worship 
(and  Luther  expressly  declared  that  the  “Deutsche  Messe” 
was  not  intended  as  a  law  to  the  church),  yet  in  all  of  them 
the  congregational  hymn  held  a  prominent  place,  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  almost  without  exception  the  chief  hymn 
writers  of  the  Lutheran  time  were  theologians  and  preachers. 

Luther  certainly  wrote  thirty-six  hymns.  A  few  others 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  conclusive  evidence.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  thirty-six  are  not  entirely  origi¬ 
nal.  Many  of  them  are  translations  or  adaptations  of  Psalms, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  literal  transfers.  Other  selections 
from  Scripture  were  used  in  a  similar  way,  among  which  are 
the  Ten  Commandments, the  Ter  Sanctus^^^\Q.  songofSimeon, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Similar  use,  that  is  close  translation 
or  free  paraphrase,  was  made  of  certain  Latin  hymns  by  Am¬ 
brose,  Gregory,  Hus,  and  others,  and  also  of  certain  religious 
folk  songs  of  the  pre-Reformation  period.  Five  hymns  only 
are  completely  original,  not  drawn  in  any  way  from  older 
compositions.  Besides  these  five  many  of  the  transcriptions 
of  Psalms  and  older  hymns  owe  but  little  to  their  models. 
The  chief  of  these,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Luther’s 
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hymns,  the  “Ein’  feste  Burg,”  was  suggested  by  the  forty- 
sixth  Psalm,  but  nothing  could  be  more  original  in  spirit  and 
phraseology,  more  completely  characteristic  of  the  great 
reformer.  The  beautiful  poems,  “Aus  tiefer  Noth”  (Ps. 
cxxx.),  and  “Ach  Gott,  vom  Himmel  sieh’  darein”  (Ps.  xii.), 
are  less  bold  paraphrases,  but  still  Luther’s  own  in  the  sense 
that  their  expression  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  more  ten¬ 
der  and  humble  side  of  his  nature. 

No  other  poems  of  their  class  by  any  single  man  have 
ever  exerted  so  great  an  influence,  or  have  received  so  great 
admiration,  as  these  few  short  lyrics  of  Martin  Luther.  And 
yet  at  the  first  reading  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  reason 
for  their  celebrity.  As  poetry  they  disappoint  us;  there  is  no 
artfully  modulated  diction,  no  subtle  and  far-reaching  imagi¬ 
nation.  Neither  do  they  seem  to  chime  with  our  devotional 
needs;  there  is  a  jarring  note  of  fanaticism  in  them.  We 
even  find  expressions  that  give  positive  offense,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  “Lamb  roasted  in  hot  love  upon  the  cross.” 
We  say  that  they  are  not  universal,  that  they  seem  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  temper  that  belongs  to  an  exceptional  condition. 
This  is  really  the  fact;  here  is  the  clue  to  their  proper  study. 
They  do  belong  to  a  time,  and  not  to  all  time.  We  must 
consider  that  they  are  the  utterance  of  a  mind  engaged  in  con¬ 
flict,  and  often  tormented  with  doubt  of  the  outcome.  They 
reveal  the  motive  of  the  great  pivotal  figure  in  modern 
religious  history.  More  than  that — they  have  behind  them 
the  great  impelling  force  of  the  Reformation.  Perhaps  the 
world  has  shown  a  correct  instinct  in  fixing  upon  “  Ein’  feste 
Burg”  as  the  typical  hymn  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation. 
Heine,  who  called  it  “the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation”; 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  called  its  melody  (not  without  rev¬ 
erence)  “God  Almighty’s  grenadier  march”;  Mendelssohn 
and  Meyerbeer,  who  chose  the  same  tune  to  symbolize  ag¬ 
gressive  Protestantism,  and  Wagner,  who  wove  its  strains  into 
the  grand  march  which  celebrates  the  military  triumphs  of 
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united  Germany — all  these  men  had  an  accurate  feeling  for 
the  patriotic  and  moral  fire  which  burns  in  this  mighty  hymn. 
The  same  spirit  is  found  in  other  of  Luther’s  songs,  but  often 
combined  with  a  tenderer  music,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid 
more  upon  the  inward  peace  that  comes  from  trust  in  God, 
than  upon  the  fact  of  outward  conflict.  A  still  more  exalted 
mood  is  disclosed  in  such  hymns  as  “Nun  freut  euch,  lieben 
Christen  g’mein,”  and  “Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ich 
her” — the  latter  a  Christmas  song  said  to  have  been  written 
for  his  little  son  Hans.  The  first  of  these  is  notable  for  the 
directness  with  which  it  sets  forth  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  It  is  in  this  same  directness  and 
homely  vigor  and  adaptation  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time 
that  we  must  find  the  cause  of  the  popular  success  of  Luther’s 
hymns.  He  knew  what  the  dumb,  blindly  yearning  German 
people  had  been  groping  for  during  so  many  years,  and  the 
power  of  his  sermons  and  poems  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
offered  a  welcome  spiritual  gift  in  phrases  that  went  directly 
to  the  popular  heart.  His  speech  was  that  of  the  people — 
idiomatic,  nervous,  and  penetrating.  He  had  learned  how 
to  talk  to  them  in  his  early  peasant  home,  and  in  his  study  of 
the  folk  so*ngs.  Coarse,  almost  brutal  at  times,  we  may  call 
him,  as  in  his  controversies  with  Henry  VIII.,  Erasmus,  and 
others;  but  it  was  the  coarseness  of  a  rugged  nature,  of  a  son 
of  the  soil,  a  man  tremendously  in  earnest,  blending  religious 
zeal  with  patriotism,  nev^er  doubting  that  the  enemies  of  his 
faith  were  confederates  of  the  devil,  who  was  as  real  to  him  as 
Duke  George  or  Dr.  Eck.  No  English  translation  can  quite 
do  justice  to  the  homely  vigor  of  his  verse.  Carlyle  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  well  as  possible  in  his  translation  of  “Ein’  feste 
Burg,”  but  even  this  masterly  achievement  does  not  quite  re¬ 
produce  the  jolting  abruptness  of  the  meter,  the  swing  and  fire 
of  the  movement.  The  greater  number  of  Luther’s  hymns 
are  set  to  a  less  strident  pitch,  but  all  alike  speak  a  language 
fitted  to  become  the  appropriate  speech  of  those  who  formed 
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the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  race.  In  philological  historj’-  these 
hymns  have  a  significance  equal  to  that  of  Luther’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  in  which  scholars  agree  in  finding  the  virtual 
creation  of  the  modern  German  language.  And  the  elements 
that  should  give  new  life  to  the  national  speech  were  to  be 
found  among  the  commonalty.  “  No  one  before  Luther,” 
says  Bayard  Taylor,  “saw  that  the  German  tongue  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  mouths  of  the  people — that  the  exhausted 
expression  of  the  earlier  ages  could  not  be  revived,  but  that 
the  newer,  fuller,  and  richer  speech,  then  in  its  childhood, 
must  at  once  be  acknowledged  and  adopted.  With  all  his 
scholarship  Luther  dropped  the  theological  style,  and  sought 
among  the  people  for  phrases  as  artless  and  simple  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.”  “  The  influence  of  Luther  on  German 
literature  cannot  be  explained  until  we  have  seen  how  sound 
and  vigorous  and  many-sided  was  the  new  spirit  which  he  in¬ 
fused  into  the  language.”  All  this  will  apply  to  the  hymns 
as  well  as  to  the  Bible  translation.  In  this  was  one  great  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  popular  effect  which  these  hymns  produced. 
Their  simple,  homebred,  domestic  form  of  expression  caught 
the  public  ear  in  an  instant.  Those  who  have  at  all  studied 
the  history  of  popular  eloquence  in  prose  and  verse  are  aware 
of  the  electrical  effect  that  may  be  produced  when  ideas  of 
pith  and  moment  are  sent  home  to  the  masses  in  forms  of 
speech  that  are  their  own.  Luther’s  hymns  may  not  be  poetry 
in  the  high  sense;  but  they  are  certainly  eloquence,  they  are 
popular  oratory  in  verse,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  people 
themselves  by  one  of  their  own  number. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  songs  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  period  of  spiritual  and  political  conflict,  and  give 
evidence  of  this  fact  in  almost  every  instance,  yet  they  are  less 
dogmatic  and  controversial  than  might  be  expected,  for  Lu¬ 
ther,  bitter  and  intolerant  as  he  often  was,  understood  the 
requirements  of  church  song  well  enough  to  know  that  theo¬ 
logical  and  political  polemic  should  be  kept  out  of  it.  Never- 
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theless  these  hymns  are  a  powerful  witness  to  the  great  truths 
which  were  the  corner-stone  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
church.  They  constantly  emphasize  the  principle  that  salva¬ 
tion  comes  not  through  works  or  sacraments  or  any  human 
mediation,  but  only  through  the  merits  of  Christ  and  faith  in 
his  atoning  blood.  The  whole  perverted  machinery  of  Mari- 
olatry,  hagiolatry,  priestly  absolution,  personal  merit,  and 
what  not,  which  had  so  long  stood  between  the  individual 
soul  and  Christ,  was  broken  down.  Christ  is  no  longer  a 
stern,  hardly  appeasable  Judge,  but  a  loving  Saviour,  yearn¬ 
ing  over  mankind,  stretching  out  hands  of  invitation,  asking 
not  a  slavish  submission  to  formal  observances,  but  a  free, 
spontaneous  offering  of  the  heart.  This  was  the  message 
that  thrilled  Germany.  And  it  was  through  the  hymns  of 
Luther  and  those  modeled  upon  them  that  the  new  evangel 
was  most  widely  and  quickly  disseminated.  The  friends  as 
well  as  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  asserted  that  the  spread 
of  the  new  doctrines  was  due  more  to  Luther’s  hymns  than  to 
his  sermons.  The  editor  of  a  German  hymn-book  published 
in  1565  says:  “I  do  not  doubt  that  through  that  one  song 
of  Luther,  ‘Nun  freut  euch,  lieben  Christen  g’mein,’  many 
hundred  Christians  have  been  brought  to  the  faith  who  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  heard  of  Luther.”  An  indignant  Jesuit 
declared  that  “  Luther’s  songs  have  damned  more  souls  than 
all  his  books  and  speeches.”  We  read  marvelous  stories  of 
the  effect  of  these  hymns;  of  Lutheran  missionaries  entering 
Catholic  churches  during  service  and  drawing  away  the  whole 
congregation  by  theirsinging;  of  wandering  evangelists  stand¬ 
ing  at  street  corners  and  in  the  market  places,  singing  to  ex¬ 
cited  crowds,  then  distributing  the  hymns  upon  leaflets  so 
that  the  populace  might  join  in  the  paean,  and  so  winning 
entire  cities  to  the  new  faith  almost  in  a  day.  This  is  easily 
to  be  believed  when  we  consider  that  the  progress  of  events 
and  the  drift  of  ideas  for  a  century  and  more  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  German  mind  for  Luther’s  message,  that  as  a  peo- 
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pie  the  Germans  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  enthusiasms 
that  utter  themselves  in  song,  and  that  these  hymns  carried 
the  truths  for  which  their  souls  had  been  thirsting  in  language 
of  extraordinary  force,  clothed  in  melodies  which  they  had 
long  known  and  loved.  Take  such  a  stanza  as  this: — 

"  Dear  Christians,  one  and  all  rejoice, 

With  exultation  springing; 

And  with  united  heart  and  voice 
And  holy  rapture  singing. 

Proclaim  the  wonders  God  hath  done. 

How  His  right  arm  the  victory  won; 

Right  dearly  it  has  cost  Him.” 

Or  this: — 

“  But  love  and  grace  with  Thee  prevail, 

O  God,  our  sins  forgiving; 

The  holiest  deeds  can  naught  avail 
Of  all  before  Thee  living. 

Before  Thee  none  can  boast  him  clear: 

Therefore  must  each  Thy  judgment  fear, 

And  live  on  Thy  compassion.” 

Still  another: — 

"  Into  hell’s  fierce  agony 

Sin  doth  headlong  drive  us; 

Where  shall  we  for  succor  flee. 

Who,  oh,  who  will  hide  us? 

Thou  only,  blessed  Saviour. 

Thy  precious  blood  was  shed  to  win 
Peace  and  pardon  for  our  sin. 

Holy  and  gracious  God  ! 

Holy  and  mighty  God  ! 

Holy  and  all-merciful  Saviour ! 

Let  us  not,  we  pray. 

From  the  true  faith’s  comfort 
Fall  in  our  need  away.” 

Imagine  the  effect  of  such  words  as  these  upon  a  deeply 
religious  and  dissatisfied  people !  Let  us  not  be  surprised  at 
the  seeming  magical  effect  of  these  hymns.  It  is  not  that 
the  Germans  are  a  volatile  people,  easily  carried  off  their 
feet  by  a  wave  of  excitement,  for  exactly  the  opposite  is  the 
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case.  Schurc  has  hit  the  fact  of  the  matter  when  he  says: 
“Since  the  fifteenth  century  the  church  had  its  religion  and 
the  people  theirs,  the  former  to  rule,  the  latter  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  their  hearts,  and  in  this  consisted  the  strength  of 
this  nation.  Remarkable  enough,  a  church  jealous  for  its 
own  unlimited  dominion  has  always  more  power  over  a  frivo¬ 
lous,  superficial,  and  skeptical  nation  than  over  one  that  is  un¬ 
corrupted,  credulous,  but  inwardly  serious.  The  first  mocks, 
but  obeys,  the  other  considers  and  revolts;  the  first  is  restive, 
but  yields,  the  second  at  first  follows,  then  mutinies,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  bring  it  again  under  the  old  yoke,  since 
it  is  free  in  its  conscience.” 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  tunes  to  which  the 
hymns  of  Luther  and  his  imitators  were  sung.  What  was  the 
nature  and  origin  of  these  melodies.^  Were  they  original,  or 
borrowed  t  Were  they  a  new  or  old  style  ?  We  find  that 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  method  of  musical  compo¬ 
sition  was  in  one  respect  radically  different  from  that  prevail¬ 
ing  to-day.  A  composer  now  invents  his  themes  and  melo¬ 
dies,  as  well  as  the  harmonies.  But  down  to  about  the  year 
1600  the  scientific  musician  always  borrowed  his  themes  from 
older  sources — the  Gregorian  chant,  or  popular  songs — and 
worked  them  up  into  choral  movements  according  to  the  laws 
of  counterpoint.  He  was,  therefore,  a  tune  setter ^  not  a  tune 
maker.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  German  musi¬ 
cians  of  Luther’s  day.  In  this  way  were  produced  the  early 
German  Chorales,  or  congregational  hymn  tunes.  The  task 
of  Luther  and  his  musical  associates  was  to  take  melodies 
from  music  of  all  sorts  with  which  they  were  familiar,  alter 
them  to  fit  the  meter  of  the  new  hymns,  and  add  the  neces¬ 
sary  harmonies.  In  course  of  time  the  enormous  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  hymns,  each  demanding  a  musical  setting,  and  the 
requirements  of  simplicity  in  popular  song,  brought  about  a 
union  of  the  functions  of  the  tune  maker  and  the  tune  setter, 
but  this  was  not  until  after  Luther’s  day. , 
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Down  to  a  very  recent  period  it  has  been  universally 
believed  that  Luther  was  a  musician  of  the  first  sort,  i.  e.,  a 
tune  maker,  and  that  the  melodies  of  many  of  his  hymns 
were  of  his  own  production.  Among  writers  on  this  period 
no  statement  is  more  frequently  made  than  that  Luther  wrote 
tunes  as  well  as  hymns.  This  belief  is  as  tenacious  as  the 
myth  of  the  rescue  of  church  music  by  Palestrina.  Dr.  L. 
W.  Bacon,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  hymns  of 
Luther  with  their  original  melodies,  assumes,  as  an  undis¬ 
puted  fact,  that  many  of  these  tunes  are  Luther’s  own  inven¬ 
tion.  Even  Julian’s  “Dictionary  of  Hymnology,”  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  most  advanced  and 
exhaustive  scholarship  in  this  department  of  learning,  makes 
similar  statements.  But  this  is  altogether  an  error.  Luther 
composed  no  tunes.  Under  the  patient  investigation  of  a 
half-century,  the  melodies  originally  associated  with  Luther’s 
hymns  have  all  been  traced  to  their  sources.  The  tune  of 
“Ein  feste  Burg”  was  the  last  to  yield;  Baumker  finds  the 
germ  of  it  in  a  Gregorian  melody.  Such  proof  as  this  is,  of 
course,  decisive  and  final.  The  hymn  tunes  called  Chorales, 
which  Luther,  Walther,  and  others  provided  for  the  Reformed 
churches,  were  drawn  from  three  sources,  viz.,  the  Latin  song 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  tunes  of  German  hymns  before 
the  Reformation,  and  the  secular  folk  song. 

I.  If  Luther  was  willing  to  take  many  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Catholic  liturgy  for  use  in  his  German  Mass,  still  more 
ready  was  he  to  adopt  the  melodies  of  the  ancient  church. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Funeral  Hymns  (1542),  after  speaking 
of  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  in  themselves  he 
did  not  disapprove,  he  says :  “In  the  same  way  have  they  much 
noble  music,  especially  in  the  abbeys  and  parish  churches, 
used  to  adorn  most  vile,  idolatrous  words.  Therefore  have 
we  undressed  these  lifeless,  idolatrous,  crazy  words,  stripping 
off  the  noble  music,  and  putting  it  upon  the  living  and  holy 
word  of  God,  wherewith  to  sing,  praise,  and  honor  the  same, 
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that  so  the  beautiful  ornament  of  music,  brought  back  to  its 
right  use,  may  serve  its  blessed  Maker,  and  his  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.”  A  few  of  Luther’s  hymns  were  translations  of  old 
Latin  hymns  and  sequences,  and  these  were  set  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  melodies.  Luther’s  labor  in  this  field  was  not  confined  to 
the  Chorale,  but,  like  the  founders  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  Anglican  church,  he  established  a  system  of  chanting, 
taking  the  Roman  use  as  a  model,  and  transferring  many  of 
the  Gregorian  tones.  Johann  Walther,  Luther’s  co-laborer, 
relates  the  extreme  pains  which  Luther  took  in  setting  notes 
to  the  Epistle,  Gospel,  and  other  offices  of  the  service.  He 
intended  to  institute  a  threefold  division  of  church  song — the 
choir  anthem,  the  unison  chant,  and  the  congregational  hymn. 
Only  the  first  and  third  forms  have  been  retained.  The  use 
of  chants  derived  from  the  Catholic  service  was  continued  in 
some  churches  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But,  as  Helmore  says,  “the  rage  for  turning  creeds,  com¬ 
mandments,  psalms,  and  everything  to  be  sung,  into  meter, 
gradually  banished  the  chant  from  Protestant  communities 
on  the  Continent.” 

2.  In  cases  in  which  pre-Reformation  vernacular  hymns 
were  adopted  into  the  song-books  of  the  new  church  the  orig¬ 
inal  melodies  were  often  retained,  and  thus  some  very  ancient 
German  tunes,  although  in  modern  guise,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  hymn-books  of  modern  Germany.  • 

3.  The  secular  folk  song  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
earlier  was  a  very  prolific  source  of  the  German  Chorale. 
After  Luther’s  day,  however,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  his  tunes  were  of  this  class.  Centuries  before  the  great 
age  of  artistic  German  music  began,  the  common  people  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  store  of  simple  songs  which  they  delighted  to 
use  on  festal  occasions,  at  the  fireside,  at  their  labor,  in  love- 
making,  at  weddings,  christenings,  and  in  every  circumstance 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  Here  was  a  rich  mine  of  simple 
and  expressive  melodies  from  which  Chorale  tunes  might  be 
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fashioned.  In  some  cases  this  transfer  involved  considerable 
modification,  in  others  but  little,  for  at  that  time  there  was 
far  less  difference  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  musical 
styles  than  there  is  now.  The  associations  of  these  tunes 
were  not  always  of  the  most  edifying  kind,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  identified  with  unsanctified  ideas  that  the  strictest 
theologians  protested  against  them,  and  some  were  weeded 
out.  In  course  of  time  the  old  secular  associations  were  for¬ 
gotten,  and  few  devout  Germans  are  now  reminded  that  some  of 
the  grand  melodies  in  which  faith  and  hope  find  such  appro¬ 
priate  utterance  are  variations  of  old  love  songs  and  drinking 
songs.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  this  borrowing  of  the 
world’s  tunes  for  ecclesiastical  uses.  We  find  the  same  practice 
among  the  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch  Calvinists,  the 
English  Wesleyans,  and  the  hymn-book  makers  of  America. 
The  same  has  been  true  of  the  modern  Jews.  This  method 
is  often  necessary  when  a  young  and  vigorously  expanding 
church  must  be  quickly  provided  with  a  store  of  songs,  but 
in  its  nature  it  is  only  a  temporary  recourse. 

One  who  studies  the  German  Chorales  in  the  German 
hymn-books  of  the  present  day  must  not  imagine  that  he 
knows  the*sacred  songs  of  the  Reformation.  They  have  been 
greatly  modified  in  rhythm,  harmony,  and  in  many  cases  even 
in  melody.  The  mediaeval  Gregorian  scale  and  harmonic  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  only  one  then  in  existence.  The  present  Chor¬ 
ale,  moreover,  is  usually  written  in  notes  of  equal  length. 
The  meter  is  in  most  cases  double,  rarely  triple.  This  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  gives  the  Chorale  a  singularly  grave,  solid,  and 
stately  character,  often  amounting  to  monotony  and  dullness. 
There  was  far  more  variety  and  life  in  the  primitive  Chorale, 
more  vigor  of  accent  as  compared  with  the  steady,  ev'^en  flow 
of  the  modern.  The  transformation  of  the  Chorale  into  its 
present  shape  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  a  result,  some  say,  of  the  relaxation  of  spiritual 
energy  in  the  church  of  Germany  in  the  period  of  Rational- 
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ism.  A  party  has  been  formed  among  German  churchmen 
for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  rhythmic  Chorale.  Some 
congregations  have  adopted  the  reform,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
sign  that  it  will  ultimately  prevail. 

Thus  the  German  hymn,  revitalized  by  Luther,  clothed 
in  fitting  music,  assumed  its  active  role  in  the  momentous 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  political  awakening  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  No  other  example  is  to  be  found  in  history  of  a 
popular  poesy  so  efficient  in  promoting  the  movement  that 
produced  it,  or  so  instructive  a  reflex  of  the  temper  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  moment  of  revolutionary  activity.  It  is  not  that 
they  were  a  new  phenomenon.  Luther  simply  availed  him¬ 
self  of  a  principle  which  had  existed  among  the  Germans  al¬ 
most  from  the  hour  of  their  conversion,  a  principle  which  had 
always  been  recognized  by  the  mediaeval  church,  but  held  in 
abeyance,  and  virtually  repressed  by  the  very  conditions  of 
her  rule.  Luther  gave  it  free  play,  a  more  practical  and  preg¬ 
nant  form,  and  adapted  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  age. 
With  but  little  that  was  original  in  externals,  there  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Lutheran  hymnody  that  which  made  an  epoch. 
Like  all  great  artificers  in  the  world  of  thought,  Luther  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  Upon  the  course  he  laid  was  reared 
the  work  of  Paul  Gerhardt  and  the  thousand  evangelical  hym- 
nists  of  Germany,  of  Johannes  Eccard,  Sebastian  Bach,  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  scores  of  composers  who  stored  the 
treasure-house  of  Protestant  religious  song.  We  study  the 
hymns  of  Luther,  therefore,  to  find  the  germ  from  which 
sprang  such  magnificent  results.  We  shall  not  find  it  if  we 
merely  apply  aesthetic  canons  of  style  and  form.  The  abrupt, 
rough-hewn  lines  of  Luther  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
balanced  rhythms,  the  ingenious  rhymes,  the  melting  cadences, 
the  glowing  fancies,  the  subtle  turns  of  thought  that  appear  in 
the  hymns  of  Bernard  of  Cluny  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  or 
those  of  Newman,  and  Faber,  and  Heber,  and  Palmer,  and 
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many  Christian  bards  in  whose  ardent  lyrics  devotion  finds 
divine  nourishment.  Luther’s  songs  were  not  the  product  of 
conscious  art:  they  were  sparks  struck  from  a  steadfast  mind 
by  the  shock  of  strenuous  circumstance.  We  cannot  make 
these  songs  our  own,  in  the  sense  that  we  appropriate  the 
hymns  of  those  later  poets  whose  vision  takes  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  sweep,  and’whose  consolations  touch  upon  every 
need  of  the  heart.  They  are  not  for  our  age,  they  are  mon¬ 
uments  to  conditions  and  modes  of  feeling  which  can  never 
return.  But  they  are  stern  and  imposing  monuments,  more 
durable  than  brass,  and’upon  them,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see, 
are  carved  memorials  of  a  great  soul  and  a  great  age. 


( 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  BODY 

OF  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hutchings,  D.  D. 

The  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ  has  been 
much  discussed  by  learned  men  at  different  times  in  the  church. 
Three  opinions  have  prevailed.  One,  that  his  body  was 
changed  as  to  its  substatice  at  his  resurrection,  and  so  became 
a  spiritual  and  wholly  different  body  in  its  very  essence.  An¬ 
other  opinion  held  is,  that  Christ  had  after  his  resurrection 
the  same  body  as  before,  but  glorified,  or,  as  the  earlier  writers 
termed  it,  changed  as  to  its  qualities  and  attributes.  The 
third  view,  and  the  one  generally  held,  is,  that  the  body  with 
which  Christ  rose,  was  the  same  material  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  which  was  crucified  and  laid  in  the  tomb. 

The  first  opinion  is  akin  to  the  ancient  error  of  the  Do- 
cetae,  or  Phantasiasts,  who  held  that  Christ  was  a  man  in 
appearance  only;  that  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  before  and 
after  his  resurrection,  were  a  mere  phantasm,  without  any 
reality  whatever. 

As  this  first  opinion  is  mere  fanciful  speculation,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  evidence,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples,  “A  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have,”  no  attempt  at  refutation  is 
necessary. 

The  second  view,  that  Christ  had  the  same  body  in  sub¬ 
stance  after  the  resurrection  as  before,  but  possessing  new 
qualities  and  attributes,  and  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  flesh 
and  blood,  was  held  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers.  They  de- 
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scribed  the  body  of  the  risen  Lord  as  a'ddvarov,  d(f>0apTov^ 
aBid<f)0opov,  aid}vioVy  immortala^  impassibile.  incorruptibile. 
Irenaeus,  of  the  third  century,  speaks  of  Christ  “as  made  in¬ 
corruptible  after  the  resurrection.”  The  earlier  Lutheran 
divines  who  believed  in  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body,  described 
his  risen  body  as  glorious,  the  same  in  substance,  but  endued 
with  new  qualities,^viz.,  impalpability ^  invisibility ^  and  illor 
cality.  Among  the  moderns  who  have  held  this  second  view 
are  Hahn,  Olshausen,  and  Hengstenberg. 

“  This  second  view,”  says  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  “  seems 
not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  preceding  one,  except  in  the 
single  point  of  identity.  In  both,  our  Lord’s  resurrection  body 
is  regarded  as  possessing  like  qualities  and  attributes;  but  in 
the  former,  these  are  connected  with  a  different  substance; 
while  in  this  they  are  superinduced  upon  the  same  substance. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  second  view  our  Lord’s  resurrection 
body  has  a  relation  to  his  former  human  body;  while  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  first  view  it  has  no  such  relation.” 

That  the  body  of  Christ  was  changed  at  the  resurrection 
to  the  spiritual,  glorified  body,  has  been  the  opinion  of  emi¬ 
nent  men.  This  was  the  view  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  says; 
“His  body  was  indeed  risen,  but  it  was  become  that  body 
which  Paul  describes  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corin¬ 
thians,  which,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  gross  bodies  of 
this  earthly  sphere,  nor  any  place  among  them,  must  be  un- 
discernible  to  the  human  organs.”  Dr.  Dods  of  Scotland 
says:  “By  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Paul  meant  his  rising 
from  the  grave  with  a  body  glorified,  or  made  fit  for  the  new 
and  heavenly  life  he  had  entered.” 

The  arguments  adduced  for  this  view  are  the  following: — 

I.  Jesus  was  not  recognized  by  those  who  met  him. 
When  he  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  “she  beheld  him, 
and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus,”  supposing  that  it  was  the 
gardener.  So  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  though 
they  held  long  conversations  with  him,  and  sat  at  table,  and 
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partook  of  food  with  him,  did  not  know  him,  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  him  apparently  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred 
in  Jerusalem  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

That  he  was  not  recognized  by  Mary  is  not  strange,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  she  had  no  idea  that  he  would  rise,  and 
therefore  was  not  expecting  to  see  him.  Again,  her  mind 
was  so  much  agitated  and  distressed,  by  the  removal  of  the 
body,  as  to  lose  its  quick  and  accurate  perception  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  exercised.  Further,  in  the  twilight  she 
could  not  distinctly  discern  his  features.  Then  again,  his 
dress,  being  probably  that  of  a  gardener,  concealed  his  iden¬ 
tity.  All  these  circumstances  account  for  Mary’s  failure  to 
recognize  the  Lord.  But  no  sooner  does  she  hear  the  familiar 
voice  calling  her  name  than  she  recognizes  him.  And  so  far 
as  we  know,  his  appearance  was  the  same  as  before,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  his  body  was  again  changed  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  natural. 

As  for  the  failure  of  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus  to  recognize  him,  the  reason  is  distinctly  given  by 
the  historian:  “Their  eyes  were  holden  so  that  they  should 
not  know  him.”  That  is,  their  vision  was  so  supernaturally 
obstructed  as  to  prevent  their  recognizing  him.  And  from  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  “  their  eyes  were  opened”  they  knew  him, 
it  is  evident  their  failure  to  recognize  him  before  was  not 
owing  to  any  essential  change  in  his  body.  “  The  whole  pas¬ 
sage,”  says  Dr.  John  Owen,  “shows  that  no  essential  change 
took  place  in  Jesus,  but  that  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to 
recognize  him,  resulted  from  a  hindrance  of  some  sort  super¬ 
naturally  produced  in  their  vision.  If  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
Jesus  to  remain  awhile  in  the  company  of  these  disciples  with¬ 
out  being  recognized,  he  who  formed  the  eye  could  easily 
have  wrought  some  change  in  the  organ  of  vision  necessary 
to  such  a  result.” 

Whatever  the  reason  for  not  recognizing  him,  it  is  certain 
they  understood  that  the  person  with  whom  they  held  those 
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conversations  was  a  real  man  in  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood. 

2.  It  is  argued  that  the  manner  of  his  appearance  to 
the  women,  and  afterwards  to  the  apostles — unforeseen  and 
sudden,  and  also  his  disappearance  no  less  sudden — would 
seem  to  show  that  his  body  had  undergone  a  change  from  the 
natural  to  the  spiritual.  Thus,  having  finished  his  conv^ersa- 
tion  with  the  two  travelers,  and  blessed  and  broken  the  bread, 
it  is  said  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight.  This  language  cer¬ 
tainly  implies  a  sudden  and  abrupt  departure,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  vanishing  from  sight  as  a  spirit  or  specter  might  be 
supposed  to  do.  When  theyrecognizedhim,they  were  doubt¬ 
less  utterly  astonished,  and  before  they  could  collect  their 
thoughts  to  do  him  homage,  he  had  withdrawn  himself.  From 
the  form  of  expression  here  used,  which  is  literally,  He  was 
no  lofiger  seen  by  themf  nothing  can  be  determined  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  departure. 

Other  instances  of  a  like  kind  with  this  before  his  crucifi.x- 
ion  are  recorded.  Thus,  when  the  enemies  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth 
were  about  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice  to  which  they  had 
led  him,  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  went  his  way 
(Luke  iv.  30).  Whether  by  a  miracle  he  made  himself  invisible, 
or  assumed  some  other  form,  as  he  had  power  to  do,  or  whether 
he  so  affected  their  minds  or  eyes  that  they  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  him,  we  do  not  know'.  We  know  that  he  “vanished 
out  of  their  sight”  as  he  did  from  the  sight  of  the  two  disci¬ 
ples.  A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  in  John  viii.  59  in  his 
escape  from  the  Jews  w'hen  they  attempted  to  stone  him. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  in  the  evening  of  his  disappearance 
from  Cleopas  and  his  companion  he  appeared  suddenly  to  the 
apostles  assembled  in  a  room  wdth  the  doors  closed  (and 
doubtless  locked  or  bolted)  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  through  locked  doors  is  said  to  be  proof  that  he  had 
a  body  superior  to  the  laws  of  matter.  Certainly  it  is  if  he 
entered  without  the  doors  being  opened.  The  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  implies  abruptness  and  suddenness  of  entrance,  but 
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nothing  miraculous.  The  two  disciples  from  Emmaus  had 
entered  a  short  time  before,  when  the  doors  were  closed,  but 
doubtless  opened  for  their  entrance,  and  Christ  may  have 
entered  the  same  way.  From  its  being  said  that  the  doors 
were  closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  it  is  inferred  that  they  were 
fastened.  But  this  does  not  follow.  They  may  have  been 
closed  that  the  disciples  might  not  be  interrupted  by  spies  or 
informers,  rather  than  from  fear  of  violence.  For  surely  had 
the  Jews  been  evil-disposed,  no  bars  or  bolts  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  entrance,  breaking  up  the  assembly,  and  arrest¬ 
ing  the  leaders.  But  even  if  the  doors  were  fastened,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  narrative  against  the  idea  that  Christ  directed 
the  door  to  be  opened  for  him.  The  statement  that  he  stood 
(in  John,  came  and  stood)  in  the  midst  of  them,  denotes  only 
that  he  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  among  them,  but 
does  not  tell  the  mode  of  his  entrance. 

But  suppose  the  doors  were  fastened,  and  we  admit  that 
his  entrance  was  effected  by  a  miracle,  could  not  he,  who,  by 
his  divine  power,  performed  so  many  miracles,  by  the  same 
power,  have  silently  opened  the  doors,  then,  closing  them, 
veiled  their  eyes  so  that  they  did  not  recognize  him  until  he 
actually  stood  before  them  ?  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  who  says:  “The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that,  while  the  doors  continued  shut,  he  had  entered  miracu¬ 
lously.  The  participle  for  closed  is  more  literally  having 
been  closed,  that  is  before,  than  being  closed.  They  may, 
therefore,  for  aught  related  by  the  evangelist,  have  been  made 
by  miracle  to  fly  open,  and  give  him  access.”  This  is  the 
view  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  Whitby,  Dick,  Doddridge,  and  Bloom¬ 
field. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  refer  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  apostles  from  prison,  when  the  angel  opened  the 
doors,  and  brought  them  out,  the  officers  sent  to  take  them 
reporting  that  they  found  the  prison-doors  securely  closed, 
and  the  keepers  standing  without,  but  no  man  within  (Acts 
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19-23).  These  keepers  were  as  ignorant  of  the  departure 
of  the  apostles  as  the  disciples  were  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus. 
In  like  manner  an  angel  opened  the  prison-doors,  and  released 
Peter,  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  city  “  opening  of  its  own 
accord.” 

Those  who  hold  that  Christ  entered  through  closed  doors 
the  room  where  the  disciples  were  assembled,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  his  body  must  have  been  a  glorified  one,  hold  also  that 
he  passed  through  the  closed  stone  doors  of  the  tomb  with 
such  a  body.  If  so,  we  ask.  Why  the  wonderful  display  of 
the  earthquake,  and  the  descent  of  the  angel  from  heaven  to 
roll  away  the  stone  ?  Why  roll  away  the  stone  if  the  body  of 
Christ  glorified  had  already  left  the  tomb  through  the  closed 
stone  door.^  The  stone  was  no  greater  obstacle  than  the 
closed  door  of  the  upper  room,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  one  should  be  supernaturally  removed  than  the  other. 

3.  As  proof  that  Christ’s  body  was  changed  from  the 
natural  to  the  spiritual  at  his  resurrection,  it  is  said  that  he 
left  the  tomb  before  it  was  opened. 

This  strange  statement  is  made  by  Bishop  Horsley.  He 
says:  “  It  is  evident  that  he  had  left  the  sepulcher  before  it 
was  opened.  An  angel  indeed  was  sent  to  roll  away  the 
stone,  but  this  was  not  to  let  the  Lord  out,  but  to  let  the 
women  in.”  Again:  “St.  Matthew’s  women  saw  the  whole 
process  of  the  opening  of  the  sepulcher,  for  they  were  there 
before  it  was  opened.  They  felt  the  earthquake;  they  saw 
the  angel  descend  from  heaven;  they  saw  him  roll  away  the 
vast  stone  which  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  sepulcher.” 

But  what  says  the  narrative  I  Matthew,  according  to  the 
correct  rendering,  says  that  when  the  two  Marys  arrived  at  the 
sepulcher,  “  there  had  been  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  descended  from  heaven,  and  rolled  away  the 
stone.”  According  to  Mark,  when  they  arrived  they  said, 
“  Who  will  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
.cher.?”  “And  when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone 
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was  rolled  away  ”  !  Luke  says:  “  They  found  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulcher.”  John  says:  “  Mary  Magdalene 
cometh  to  the  sepulcher,  and  seeth  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  sepulcher.” 

That  Jesus  therefore  left  the  tomb  before  the  stone  was 
rolled  away,  as  Bishop  Horsley  affirms,  cannot  be  proved. 
That  the  women  found  the  stone  removed,  and  the  tomb  open 
when  they  arrived,  is  manifest  from  the  fourfold  narrative. 

4.  It  is  argued  that,  as  Christ  certainly  ascended  in  a 
glorified  body,  he  must  have  risen  from  the  tomb  in  such  a 
body.  But  that  does  not  follow.  We  have  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  in  a  human  body  as  long  as  he  was  on  the 
earth,  and  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  now  in 
heaven  in  a  glorified  body.  When  the  change  took  place  we 
are  not  told.  But  the  Scriptures  furnish  some  analogies  which 
enable  us  to  answer  the  inquiry.  Elijah  when  on  earth  was  in 
a  human  body.  At  the  moment  of  his  translation  to  heaven, 
his  natural  body,  we  believe,  was  changed  to  the  spiritual, 
glorified  body.  Christians  who  are  alive  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  will  not  die,  but  their  bodies  will  be  changed,  and  fash¬ 
ioned  like  to  Christ’s  glorious  body.  When  this  change  takes 
place,  Paul  tells  us,  “We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump,  for  the  trumpet  will  sound,  and  the  dead  will  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.” 

Now  as  this  change  takes  place  in  the  bodies  of  those 
Christians  at  the  moment  of  their  ascension,  and  as  the  change 
in  the  body  of  Elijah  took  place  at  the  moment  of  his  trans¬ 
lation,  we  may  with  reason  conclude  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
assumed  the  glorified  form  in  the  very  act  of  his  ascension. 

5.  It  is  argued  that,  as  Christ  is  declared  in  Scripture  to 
be  the  earnest,  pledge,  and  pattern  of  the  future  resurrection 
of  his  people,  that  could  not  be  the  case  if  he  arose  in  his 
natural  body,  and  they  with  spiritual  bodies.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  rise  with  bodies  of  the  same  nature, 
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in  order  for  Christ’s  resurrection  to  be  a  pledge  and  assurance 
of  theirs.  The  great  fact  revealed  is,  that  as  he  rose,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep,  and  entered  into  his  glory,  so  they, 
united  to  him  as  his  members,  will  also  rise,  and  enter  into 
the  same  glory.  Christ  had  a  mission  to  fulfill  on  earth,  and, 
in  his  human  body  in  which  he  rose,  he  fulfilled  it  during  his 
forty  days’  sojourn  with  the  disciples,  and  then  ascended  to 
heaven  in  a  glorified  body.  The  risen  saints  have  no  such 
mission,  and  their  resurrection  and  ascension  are  simultaneous. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  their  bodies,  which  had  de¬ 
cayed,  should  be  changed  at  the  moment  of  resurrection,  but 
as  Christ’s  body  saw  no  corruption,  it  might,  if  there  were 
good  reason,  remain  for  a  while  unchanged,  until  his  ascen¬ 
sion. 

Having  examined  the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  that 
Christ  rose  in  a  spiritual  body,  let  us  consider  those  advanced 
in  support  of  the  third  view,  that  he  rose  in  the  same  body 
that  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

This  theory  is  the  one  generally  held.  It  was  the  view 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  of  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Kpiphanius  in  the  fifth,  Cyril,  Jerome,  and  others.  Among 
the  moderns,  Calvin  and  his  followers  have  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  this  view,  and  it  has  been  recently  adopted  among  the 
Lutherans  by  Herder,  Neander,  LUcke,  and  Tholuck. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  are: — 

I.  The  language  which  Christ  uses  of  himself.  When 
he  appeared  to  the  eleven  disciples  and  those  gathered  with 
them  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  greatly  terrified,  and  thought  it 
was  a  spirit.  Once  before,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them 
walking  on  the  sea,  they  cried  out  in  terror,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  spirit  or  some  phantom.  But  it  was  the  same  Jesus  in 
the  same  natural  body,  whom  they  had  often  seen  before. 
So  now,  when  in  their  fright  they  thought  the  person  so  un¬ 
expectedly  standing  before  them  to  be  a  spirit  or  phantom 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  208.  9 
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sent  to  delude  them,  he  said,  “Why  are  ye  troubled,  and 
wherefore  do  reasonings  arise  in  your  hearts?” 

What  course  now  does  Jesus  take  to  reassure  his  agitated 
disciples?  “Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  my¬ 
self;  handle  me  and  see:  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  ye  see  me  have.”  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  Christ  certainly  meant 
by  this  language  to  convince  his  disciples,  first,  that  what 
they  saw  was  not  a  spirit  or  phantom;  and,  second,  that  it 
was  the  very  same  body  of  flesh  and  bones  which  they  had 
often  seen.  For  the  truth  of  this  he  appealed  to  their  physi¬ 
cal  senses.  Handle  me,  not  merely  touch  me,  but  feel  with 
the  handy  and  sccy  that  is,  satisfy  yourselves  by  freely  placing 
your  hands  on  my  person,  that  I  am  a  living,  bodily  reality, 
and  not  a  spirit  or  specter  as  you  imagine.  But  this  is  not 
all.  “The  pronoun  I  myself f  says  Dr.  Owen,  “is  in  em¬ 
phatic  opposition  to  their  notions  of  his  being  a  spectral  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  the  very  form  of  expression  employed  the 
world  over  to  denote  the  personal  identity  of  the  one  making 
use  of  it.  It  denotes  here  that  our  Lord  was  the  very  person 
whom  they  had  formerly  known  him  to  be.  It  denies  that 
he  had  undergone  any  change  whatever.  He  stood  before 
them  with  the  same  body  in  all  its  physical  properties  and 
parts,  hands,  feet,  eyes,  mouth,  which  he  had  when  he  was 
among  them  as  their  friend  and  teacher.” 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  test  which  Christ 
presented  ?  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  the  argument 
was  irresistible.  The  disciples  were  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  his  resurrection  in  the  same  body  that  was  crucified. 

Dr.  Heber  Newton  admits  that  the  disciples  did  really 
believe  that  Christ  arose,  and  was  actually  before  them  in  his 
physical  body,  but  he  thinks  they  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
a  bodily  resurrection,  and  therefore  their  testimony  is  unreli¬ 
able.  But,  in  fact,  their  prejudices  were  against  this  idea. 
True,  they  had  seen  Lazarus  come  forth  from  the  grave,  the 
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widow’s  son  and  the  ruler’s  daughter  restored  to  life,  and  thus 
had  proof  that  the  dead  could  be  made  to  live  again  in  their 
natural  bodies.  Yet  when  Christ  declared  to  them  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  they  did  not  understand 
what  the  rising  of  the  dead  meant;  and  w'hen  Jesus  appeared 
to  them,  they  thought  it  was  a  spirit,  instead  of  a  material 
body.  Though  they  were  afterwards  convinced  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  Christ’s  body,  yet  Dr.  Newton  thinks  they  were  de¬ 
ceived.  This  is  incredible.  How  could  they  be  deceived.^ 
Could  they  not  trust  their  own  senses  of  sight  and  touch.? 
Our  senses  may  sometimes  deceive,  but  only  when  they  are 
diseased,  or  their  functions  carelessly  performed,  or  when  the 
object  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  fully  subjected  to  their  test. 
But  otherwise  their  testimony  is  infallible,  and  they  are  safe 
guides. 

In  the  case  of  the  disciples  there  was  no  possibility  of 
deception.  The  result  of  their  seeing  and  handling  the  body 
of  Jesus,  was  to  them  a  demonstration  that  the  body  before 
them  was  his  veritable  body  of  flesh  and  bones.  Apparent 
difficulties  must  give  way  to  proved  facts. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  at  the  first  interview,  and 
when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  he  refused 
to  believe  their  testimony,  and  demanded,  what  to  him  would 
be  the  only  satisfactory  test,  a  personal  examination  of  the 
body.  “Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust 
my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.”  This  test  Jesus 
graciously  granted  him.  The  result  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  Christ  had  actually  risen  from  the  dead,  and  with  joyful 
faith  and  adoring  love,  he  exclaimed,  “  My  Lord  and  my 
God.” 

In  this  connection  let  the  following  circumstance  be 
noted:  When  Jesus  met  the  women  who  had  left  the  sepul¬ 
cher  to  tell  the  disciples  the  wonderful  news,  they  held  him 
by  the  feet  (iKpdTTjaavavrovTois  TToSa^)  Matt,  xxviii.  9.  “  They 
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could,”  says  Dr.  Robinson,  “hav’^e  no  doubt,  that  the  limbs, 
the  body  which  they  then  touched  and  embraced,  were  the 
very  same  in  which  three  days  before  they  had  seen  and 
known  the  Lord.” 

It  is  easier  to  believe  that  Christ  in  his  natural  body 
miraculously  opened  the  doors  even  if  locked  or  bolted,  than 
to  believe  that,  being,  as  is  claimed,  in  a  spiritual  body,  he 
practiced  a  deception  on  his  disciples,  when  he  told  them  to 
assure  themselves  by  handling  his  body  and  his  wounds, 
that  it  was  the  very  same  body  that  had  been  crucified. 

2.  That  Christ’s  body  was  unchanged  in  its  nature 
when  he  rose  from  the  tomb,  is  evinced  by  his  acts. 

At  the  interview  with  the  disciples,  after  he  had  shown 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet,  to  his  inquiry  if  they  had  any 
food,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish,  and  some  honey, 
which  he  took  and  ate  before  them. 

The  act  of  eating  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
body,  but  not  to  a  spirit,  or  a  glorified  body.  It  was  the 
common  and  popular  belief  of  that  day  that  spirits  do  not 
eat.  Hence  the  evidence  which  our  Lord,  by  eating  in  the 
presence  of  the  disciples,  gave,  was  not  only  fitted  to  remove 
all  doubts  from  their  minds  of  his  personal  identity,  but  also 
furnished  proof  against  the  Docetae  or  Gnostics,  who  held 
that  it  was  only  an  appearance  that  lived  and  died  in  Judaea. 
This  proof  is  so  employed  by  John  in  his  first  epistle  (i.  i): 
“That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  life.”  As  Christ  ate  before  the  disciples  in 
order  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  they 
were  now  convinced  that  it  was  his  true  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  which  they  saw. 

Other  instances  are  given  of  his  eating.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  where  he  met  the  disciples,  he  took 
bread  and  gave  to  them,  he  himself  doubtless  partaking  with 
them.  And  Peter  in  his  discourse  with  Cornelius  and  his 
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friends,  said,  “God  raised  him  up,  and  showed  him  openly 
unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,”  implying 
certainly  that  he  ate  and  drank  with  them.  The  eating  and 
drinking  are  presented  as  proof  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
human  body. 

To  break  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  is  objected  that 
the  angels  who  came  to  Abraham  ate  and  drank,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  the  eye  without  corporeal  substance.  To  this  it 
is  replied  that  they  are  expressly  called  men  (Gen.  xviii.  2). 
And  the  narrative  certainly  conveys  the  idea  that  they  were 
in  human  bodies.  They  came  to  Abraham  as  travelers.  He 
ran  to  meet  them,  brought  water  to  wash  their  soiled  feet,  pre¬ 
pared  a  meal  and  set  it  before  them,  and  we  are  told  (ver.  8) 
they  did  eat.  Two  of  the  men  went  on  their  way  towards 
Sodom,  and  Abraham  accompanied  them.  They  ate  and 
drank  and  lodged  with  Lot,  and  when  he  was  pressed  by  the 
crowd,  they  with  their  hands  pulled  him  in,  and  shut  the  door. 
All  these  circumstances  show  plainly  that  the  angels  ap¬ 
peared  in  human  bodies, and  therefore  eatinganddrinkingwere 
natural  to  them,  as  it  was  with  Christ,  and  in  both  cases  the 
act  proves  the  nature  of  the  body. 

3.  It  was  essential  that  Christ  should  appear  to  the 
disciples  in  the  body  which  they  had  known,  as  they  were  to 
be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  which  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  had  the  body  been  different  from  the  one  placed  in 
the  tomb.  Had  the  risen  body  been  a  spiritual,  impalpable, 
glorified  body,  it  would  not  have  been  the  resurrection  of  the 
Christ  who  had  been  crucified,  and  who  foretold  that  he,  the 
very  one  whom  the  disciples  saw,  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day.  They  were  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  his  res¬ 
urrection,  and,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  testify  the  truth  of  his  having  risen,  that  they  should 
have  such  evidence  as  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Such  evidence 
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they  had,  and  not  a  doubt  remained  in  their  minds  as  to  his 
personal  identity. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Owen  has  the  following  remarks:  “  It 
was  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  repeated  predic¬ 
tion,  that  his  body  would  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day.  Of  this  fact  the  disciples  were  to  be  witnesses.  They 
were  to  have  therefore  the  most  indubitable  evidence,  that  of 
the  senses,  of  the  truth  of  this  great  fact,  which  was  to  be  at 
the  very  basis  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  cardinal  point  of 
faith  (i  Cor.  xvii.  i).  Now  what  cognizance  by  their  physical 
senses,  such  as  sight  and  touch,  could  they  have  of  a  glori¬ 
fied  body.^  Had  any  revelation  been  made  to  them  as  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  heavenly  bodies.^  There  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  Of  the  former  the  dis¬ 
ciples  had  some  knowledge;  of  the  latter,  none  whatever, 
except  the  rev^ealed  fact  that  such  glorified  bodies  exist,  or 
were  to  exist  in  heaven.  Who  could  believe  their  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if,  when  they  stretched  their 
hands  to  touch  the  sacred  person  of  their  divine  Lord  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  their  faith  that  he  had  actually  risen,  they  had 
perceived  only  an  intangible,  spiritual  body.^”  Again,  “The 
actual,  tangible,  bodily  appearance  of  our  Lord,  is  the  great 
and  fundamental  fact  of  the  gospel,  and  any  interpretation 
which  regards  the  appearance  of  Jesus  during  his  forty  days 
on  earth  after  his  resurrection  as  one  in  a  spiritual  rather 
than  in  a  natural  body,  should  be  regarded  as  leading  to  an 
error  which  would  undermine  the  very  foundation  on  which 
Christianity  reposes.  If  we  give  up  this  great  truth  which 
he  himself  took  such  pains  to  establish  by  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  bidding  them  touch  him, 
and  showing  them  his  hands  and  his  feet,  we  vitiate  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  main  proof  of  his  resurrection.” 

This  argument  seems  impregnable.  If  the  apostles  when 
pressed  by  their  adversaries,  instead  of  being  able  to  declare 
with  certainty,  and  without  any  qualification,  that  Jesus  Christ 
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rose  from  the  dead  in  that  same  body  which  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  had  been  obliged  to  say  that  Christ’s 
resurrection  body  had  no  blood,  as  Alford  teaches,  and  could 
pass,  an  impalpable,  shadowy  substance,  through  closed  doors 
and  barred  gates,  their  message  would  have  been  received 
with  scorn  and  ridicule. 

4.  Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  view  that  Jesus 
rose  in  his  natural  body  is,  that  after  his  resurrection  he  re¬ 
mained  on  earth  forty  days,  having  interviews  with  the  apos¬ 
tles,  and  instructing  them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  appeared  to  them  eleven  different 
times,  and  once  to  five  hundred  brethren  together.  We  do 
not  know  where  he  was  most  of  that  time,  nor  the  manner  of 
his  life.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  apostles  for  so  long  a  time  he  would  appear 
in  the  same  body  which  they  had  seen  in  the  three  years 
of  intimacy  with  him,  rather  than  in  one  totally  different. 
Among  the  interviews  with  the  disciples  was  that  tender  one 
with  Peter  concerning  his  love  for  the  Saviour.  Is  it  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jesus  had  that  long,  familiar  con¬ 
versation  with  the  apostle  in  a  spiritual,  intangible,  glorified 
body.?  Moreover,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  order  for  Christ  to 
hold  intercourse  with  men  during  his  three  years  of  ministry 
on  earth,  it  was  equally  necessary  for  him  to  retain  that 
nature  in  his  intercourse  with  the  apostles  during  his  sojourn 
of  forty  days.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  work  for  which  the 
apostles  were  to  be  qualified,  was  to  go  forth  and  testify  that 
Christ,  the  veiy  one  they  had  known  in  a  human  body,  had 
risen  in  the  same  body.  They  had  been  “slow  to  believe.” 
The  report  of  the  women  that  they  had  seen  him,  seemed  as 
“  idle  tales,”  and  they  disbelieved  the  testimony  of  those  re¬ 
turning  from  Emmaus.  But  when  Christ  showed  them  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  told  them  to  handle  him,  and  see  that  it 
was  not  a  bodiless  specter  before  them,  they  believed  that 
he  had  actually  risen.  But  these  interviews  before  going  into 
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Galilee  were  few  and  brief,  and  the  impressions  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  his  personal  identity,  might  have  been  effaced,  had 
they  seen  him  no  more,  or  had  he  appeared  to  them  in  an 
ethereal,  impalpable  form,  rather  than  in  his  natural  body. 
To  prevent  this,  and  fully  prepare  them  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  fre¬ 
quent  interviews  with  him.  And  this  was  their  privilege 
during  those  forty  days.  As  they  listened  to  the  familiar 
voice,  beheld  the  same  lovely  features,  and  heard  his  gracious 
words,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  did  they  have  that  he  was 
the  very  same  Saviour  whom  they  had  seen,  loved,  and  fol¬ 
lowed. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
a  peculiar  view  held  by  some  concerning  the  change  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  While  admitting  that  he  rose  in  his  human 
body,  they  think  that  his  body  was  gradually  changed.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  German  scholars  Hahn,  Olshausen,  and 
Hengstenberg.  They  regard  the  process  of  transformation 
of  the  Lord’s  body  from  human  flesh  and  blood  into  the  glo¬ 
rified  state  as  commencing  with  the  resurrection,  and  going 
on  gradually  through  the  forty  days,  until  completed  at  his 
ascension. 

On  this.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks:  “  In  respect  to  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  process  of  glorification  going  on  in  our  Lord’s 
risen  body,  for  forty  days,  it  is  enough  perhaps  to  say  that 
there  exists  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it  in  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures, — not  the  slightest  hint,  which  logically  or  philo- 
logically  can  be  wrested  to  sustain  such  a  position.  It  is  an 
airy  hypothesis,  without  foundations,  without  necessity,  with¬ 
out  utility’ll  and  as  unsound  in  its  philosophy  as  it  is  without 
analogy  in  the  providence  and  Word  of  God.  It  asserts  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord  just  what  he  himself  took  pains  to  con¬ 
tradict;  and  what  assuredly  it  never  afterwards  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples  and  apostles  to  conceive.” 

The  evidence  presented  from  Scripture  in  this  discussion 
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concerning  the  nature  of  Christ’s  risen  body  clearly  estab¬ 
lishes  two  conclusions:  one, that  Christ  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  convince  the  disciples  that  the  body  which  they  saw 
was  the  same  body  of  flesh  and  blood  they  had  seen  crucified 
and  laid  in  the  tomb;  the  other,  that  the  disciples  were  con¬ 
vinced  from  the  acts  and  zc’ords  of  Christ  that  his  body  was, 
after  he  rose,  that  very  identical  body,  and  not  a  shadowy, 
spectral,  impalpable  form,  as  they  had  supposed. 

While  fully  believing  that  the  body  which  rose  was  the 
same  material,  fleshly  body  that  was  crucified  and  buried,  it 
is  not  questioned  that  there  may  have  been  some  peculiar 
manifestations  at  times  in  his  external  appearance.  The  two 
views  are  consistent.  Such  was  sometimes  the  case  before 
his  death,  and  it  may  have  been  so  after  his  resurrection. 
Thus,  for  instance,  at  his  transfiguration  on  the  Mount  his 
appearance  was  wonderfully  changed.  The  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun. 
From  this  it  appears  that  his  body  was  capable  of  passing 
from  one  state  to  another  without  losing  its  identity.  There 
was  here  no  change  in  the  bodily  substance  of  the  Lord,  no 
destruction  of  the  proper  attributes  of  a  body.  He  came 
down  from  the  Mount  in  the  same  body  in  which  he  ascended, 
and  in  it  mingled  freely  with  the  people  as  before.  In  the 
same  body  he  afterward  toiled  and  suffered.  So,  while  affirm¬ 
ing  that  his  body  had  not  been  changed  to  the  glorified  con¬ 
dition,  there  may  have  been  at  times  a  marked  change  in  his 
visage  and  general  appearance  from  what  it  was  before  his 
passion.  But  no  change  in  his  visage  or  manner  of  life  can 
invalidate  the  arguments  presented  from  Scripture  that  the 
body  which  rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  seen  and  handled 
by  the  disciples,  was  the  very  same  that  had  moved  about 
in  Judaea,  was  taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  was  laid  in 
Joseph’s  tomb. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PROFESSOR  PRESTWICHi  ON  SOME  SUPPOSED 
NEW  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

By  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

In  scientific  circles  the  name  of  no  geolog’ist  carries  more 
weight  than  that  of  Joseph  Prestwich,  late  professor  of  geol¬ 
ogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  treatises  on  geology  which 
have  ever  been  published.  In  England  Professor  Prestwich’s 
position  is  very  much  such  as  that  of  the  late  Professor  Dana 
was  in  America.  His  descriptions  of  the  geological  facts  which 
have  come  under  his  own  observation  are  generally  set  down 
to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  observer 
to  make  them.  It  is  worthy  also  of  note,  in  connection  with 
the  present  subject,  that  Professor  Prestwich  was  the  first 
English  geologist  fully  to  recognize  the  evidence  of  glacial 
man  in  the  gravel  deposits  of  Northern  France  and  Southern 
England.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  foremost  in  the 
investigations  establishing  the  great  antiquity  of  paleolithic 
man  in  Western  Europe. 

^  “  The  Raised  Beaches,  and  ‘  Head  ’  or  Rubble-drift,  of  the  South  of 
Enj^land:  their  relation  to  the  Valley  Drifts  and  to  the  Glacial  Period; 
and  on  a  late  Post-fjlacial  Submergence.”  From  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  xlviii.  pp.  263-343.  London,  1892. 

"  The  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean  Coasts,  at  the  Close  of  the  Glacial  or  So-called  Post-glacial 
Period,  and  immediately  preceding  the  Neolithic  or  Recent  Period.” 
[From  the]  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
\'ol.  184  (1893)  A,  pp.  Q03-984.  [Plate  33.]  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  and  Co.,  1893. 

"A  Possible  Cause  for  the  Origin  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood.” 
Author’s  copy.  Pp.  38. 
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The  scientific  papers  from  which  the  present  summarj'  is 
made,  are  the  result  of  observations  extending  over  a  lifetime  ; 
but  the  facts  were  of  such  a  nature  as  long  to  resist  all  ordi¬ 
nary  attempts  at  explanation.  It  was  only  as  a  last  resort 
that  the  distinguished  author  applied  to  them  the  theory, 
that  since  the  advent  of  man  there  has  been  in  Western  Europe 
a  subsidence  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  between  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  two  thousand  feet,  from  which  it  subsequently  rose 
in  a  succession  of  earthquake  shocks.  In  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestwich  this  theory,  and  this  only,  adequately  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  the  phenomena,  which  he  details, and  thus  brings 
into  the  view  of  science  an  event  closely  corresponding  to 
that  described  in  Genesis,  which  is  recorded  to  have  been  so 
destructive  to  the  life  both  of  men  and  animals.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  the  more  salient  points 
in  the  evidence  ;  but  to  receive  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
arguments  one  must  consult  the  original  papers  with  their 
abundant  illustrations.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the 
facts  dwelt  upon  all  relate  to  regions  outside  of  the  glaciated 
area,  and  have  been  carefully  distinguished  from  the  many 
anomalous  gravel  deposits  which  have  been  so  diligently  stud¬ 
ied  in  connection  with  the  direct  evidences  of  glacial  action. 

The  evidence  is  classed  under  three  heads,  namely.  The 
Rubble-drift  of  Southern  England  and  Northern  France  ;  The 
High-level  Loess  of  France  and  Central  Europe ;  and  The 
Ossiferous  Breccias  of  the  Continent. 

I.  The  Rubble-drift. — At  numerous  places  over  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  on  the  south  side  of  Dover 
Strait,  in  France,  there  are  deposits  of  angular  gravel,  bearing 
no  relation  to  the  present  drainage  systems  of  the  country, 
and  containing  paleolithic  implements  and  the  bones  of  ex¬ 
tinct  animals  associated  with  prehistoric  man.  This  drift  is 
found  as  far  inland  as  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills  of  about  nine  hundred  feet.  It 
differs  in  important  respects  from  all  ordinary  graved,  such  as 
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is  found  along  river  courses  or  on  the  beach  of  oceans  and 
lakes,  in — 

(1)  The  angularity  and  sharpness  of  the  harder  constit¬ 
uent  debris.  Evidently  the  material  has  been  moved  but  a 
short  distance ;  since  both  the  fragments  of  stone  and  the 
fractured  bones  retain  their  sharp  angles. 

(2)  A  second  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  the  material 
is  all  of  local  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  higher  grounds 
of  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  significant  fact,  also,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  is  that  the  drift  is  arranged  around  the  base 
of  the  higher  land,  as  if  it  had  been  swept  in  all  directions 
from  it,  yet  so  far  from  the  base  that  the  agency  of  distribu¬ 
tion  could  not  have  been  running  water.  In  some  cases,  as 
on  the  South  Downs,  at  Portslade,  west  of  Brighton,  this  drift 
extends  from  two  to  five  miles  .over  a  comparatively  level  sur¬ 
face,  but  the  material  is  not  collected  in  deltas,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  transported  by  small  streams,  but  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  around  the  base,  nor  does  it  have  any  reg¬ 
ular  stratification,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  by  ordinary  water  action. 

(3)  There  is  a  total  absence  in  these  deposits  of  marine 
and  fluviatile  shells.  This  has  ordinarily  been  taken  as  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  against  the  origin  of  these  deposits  during  a 
period  of  submergence.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Prest- 
wich,  however,  it  is  simply  evidence  of  the  brevity  of  the  sub¬ 
mergence:  the  time  of  its  continuance  was  too  short  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  colonies  of  shell-fish  of  any  description. 

The  only  way  in  which  Professor  Prestwich  finds  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  this  distribution  of  Rubble-drift  is  on  the  the¬ 
ory  of  a  submergence  followed  by  a  series  of  paroxysmal 
periods  of  elevation.  We  will  permit  him  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  his  own  words: — 


"  It  is  evident  that  the  force — whatever  it  was — which  determined 
the  formation  of  the  Rubble-drift  acted  from  above  downwards.  This, 
under  certain  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  descent 
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from  the  hilltops  of  ice  and  snow,  or  of  water.  Ice  might  have  acted  in 
some  respects  in  accordance  with  the  observed  phenomena,  but  in  other 
respects  there  are  the  objections  I  have  already  named;  and  with  regard 
to  rain  and  surface-waters,  the  results  are,  as  I  have  shown,  irreconcilable 
with  their  agency.  But  there  is  another  form  under  which  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  action  of  water,  and  this,  although  not  free  from  objections,  an¬ 
swers  to  all  the  physical  conditions  of  the  case. 

•‘It  is  that  of  water  in  a  body,  not  moving  rapidly  over  the  surface  as 
in  a  wave  of  translation,  but  displaced  from  a  state  of  rest,  while  the  land 
is  in  process  of  elevation  from  beneath  it.  There  is  the  objection, amongst 
others,  to  a  wave  of  translation  that  it  would  carry  the  debris  in  one  pre¬ 
vailing  direction,  and  in  each  locality  we  should  have  foreign  elements 
more  or  less  largely  introduced,  and  the  drift  assuming  a  ‘  crag-and-tail  ’ 
arrangement  behind  the  hills;  whereas  no  such  distribution  prevails,  but 
on  the  contrary  we  have  in  the  area  we  have  described  a  number  of  local 
centres  from  which  the  drift  diverges  in  different  or  in  quaquaversal  direc¬ 
tions  and  combines  in  the  intervening  valleys.  This  is  a  result  which 
would  necessarily  follow  on  the  emergence  of  land  from  beneath  a  body 
of  water,  and  such  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  problem 
we  have  before  us. 

“  1  am  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  a  submergence  of  the  land  which, 
judging  from  the  heights  at  which  the  Rubble-drift  is  found,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  one  thousand  feet,  followed  immediately  upon  the 
epoch  of  the  low-level  valley  drifts  and  the  Caves.  There  is  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  submergence.  The  land  over 
which  the  waters  spread  seems  to  have  undergone  but  trifling  alteration 
or  denudation.  The  Raised  Beaches  exhibit  in  conseriuence  thereof  no 
apparent  erosion,  and  the  Blown  Sands  only  slight  denudation;  and  this 
may  be  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Head.  It  is  even  <lifficult  to  say  whether 

their  irregular  thickness  and  eroded  surface  resulted  during  the  submer-  • 

gence  or  emergence  of  the  land.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the  submer¬ 
gence  was  slow  and  gradual,  yet  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  wave-action 
from  removing  the  whole  of  the  Blown  Sands,  or  from  forming  terraces, 
which  it  would  have  done  had  the  fall  been  prolonged  or  subject  to  long 
interruptions.  For  the  same  reason  no  portion  of  the  strand  was  washed 
on  to  the  land. 

“The  absence  of  marine  shells  in  the  submerged  land  may  seem  a 
<lifficulty.  Had  the  submergence  been  of  long  duration,  a  marine  fauna 
would  necessarily  have  established  itself;  and  I  can  only  account  for  its 
absence  by  supposing  that  re-elevation  followed,  after  but  a  short  inter¬ 
val,  on  the  previous  subsidence.  The  physical  results  of  that  elevation 
are  sufficiently  definite  to  justify  our  assumption,  and  are  explanatory  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  in  all  probability  effected. 

"Mr.  Hopkins  has  shown  that  if  a  considerable  area  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  were  suddenly  elevated,  a  njave  of  translation  accompanied  by  a 
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current,  the  velocity  of  which  would  depend  principally  upon  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  would  diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  central  disturbance. 
Calculations,  he  says,  ‘  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  paroxysmal  eleva¬ 
tions,  beneath  the  sea,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  may  produce 
currents  of  which  the  velocities  shall  vary  from  at  least  5  or  6  to  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour,  provided  the  depth  of  the  sea  do  not  exceed  800  or  1,000 
feet.’  In  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  blocks  which  might  be  moved,  he 
found  that  the  force  exerted  on  the  surface  of  given  magnitude  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  that  it  ‘  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the 
velocity  of  the  current.'  But  the  movements  must  be  repeated  for  large 
blocks  to  travel  beyond  short  distances. 

“  It  is  evident  that  we  have  in  this  form  of  disturbance  an  engine  of 
enormous  power;  and  though  our  hypothesis  does  not  deal  with  the  great 
changes  and  powerful  currents  contemplated  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  may 
infer  what  the  results  might  be  with  even  a  fractional  proportion  of  such 
changes.  Movements  of  this  character  would,  like  Nasmyth’s  hammer, 
be  capable  at  times  when  the  uplift  was  rapid  of  exerting  enormous 
force;  while  at  other  times,  when  the  uplift  was  slow,  the  action  might  be 
of  the  most  gentle  character.  Hopkins’s  calculations  were  made  for  one 
central  area  of  elevation,  and  dealt  with  surrounding  level  surfaces.  In 
the  case  before  us  the  area  of  elevation  consisted  of  a  variable  and  uneven 
land-surface,  so  that  each  hill  or  group  of  hills  formed  a  centre  for  the 
divergent  currents,  the  velocity  of  which  would  further  vary  according  to 
the  varying  gradients  and  lengths  of  the  slopes. 

“  It  follows  from  these  premises  that  the  character  of  the  deposits 
formed  under  such  circumstances  will  afford  a  relative  measure  of  the 
velocity  and  duration  of  the  currents  under  which  they  were  accumu¬ 
lated.  Where,  for  example,  the  sediment  is  fine,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  velocity  was  slow,  and  the  rise  which  gave  origin  to  it  small.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  the  materials  are  coarse,  we  may  suppose  the  rise  to  have 
been  more  rapid  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  greater.  Where,  again, 
large  blocks  have  been  transported,  a  more  energetic  movement  is  made 
manifest.  Some  indication  also  of  the  duration  of  the  uplift  is  afforded 
by  the  mass  of  the  material  moved  and  distance  traversed.^ 

As  direct  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  subsidence,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prestvvich  points  to  numerous  raised  beaches  and  dunes 
of  blown  sand,  which  underlie  the  Rubble-drift  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  extent  near  the  English  Channel. 
These  buried  dunes  show  that,  after  the  beach  was  formed, 
the  land  was  somewhat  elevated  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the 
wind  and  so  permit  the  accumulation  of  the  dunes.  This 
’  Raised  Beaches,  etc.,  pp.  331-333. 
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elevation  was,  however,  slight.  The  submergence  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  so  rapid  that  there  was  not  time  for  the  waves  to 
obliterate  the  sand  dunes,  as  they  would  surely  have  done 
had  the  exposure  lasted  for  more  than  a  very  brief  period. 
Upon  the  re-emergence  of  the  land,  the  Rubble-drift  was 
swept  down  over  the  beach,  and  thereby  everything  was  pre¬ 
served  from  further  disturbance  till  the  present  time. 

2.  Ossiferous  Fissures. — The  same  theory  is  demanded 
to  explain  the  “ossiferous  fissures”  abundant  in  Southern 
England  and  in  France,  and  long  ago  described  by  Buckland 
in  his  “  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,”  but  not  fully  understood  by 
him.  These  fissures  abound  in  the  limestone  regions  of 
Southern  England.  They  are  not  caverns  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  fissures,  open  at  the  top  and 
extending  down  perpendicularly,  or  at  a  slight  inclination, 
sometimes  a  hundred  and  forty  feet.  They  are  filled  with 
angular  rock  fragments,  broken  and  splintered  bones  whose 
fractured  edges  are  unworn  and  sharp,  all  cemented  together 
in  a  matrix  of  sand,  earth,  and  clay  through  which  lime  has 
filtered,  making  what  is  called  a  breccia.  The  bones  repre¬ 
sent  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  wolf,  hyena,  tiger,  hare,  water  rat, 
weasel,  boar,  and  some  other  animals. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  these  fissures  have  been 
filled  in  from  above,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
that  the  process  had  been  very  gradual,  and  that  the  animals 
had  accidentally  fallen  in  from  time  to  time.  An  unanswer¬ 
able  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that,  though  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  observation  have  been  ver>'  extensive,  in  no  case  has 
a  complete  skeleton  of  any  animal  been  found,  or  even  scat¬ 
tered  bones  that  would  make  a  skeleton.  If  animals  had 
fallen  in,  as  Buckland  supposed,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this 
result  should  have  followed.  In  the  fissure  at  Oreston,  Mr. 
Cottle  collected,  1,587  teeth  of  the  animals  above  mentioned, 
147  jaws,  250  vertebrae,  and  26  skulls;  but  there  was  not  a 
single  whole  skeleton,  nor  did  any  of  the  bones  show  marks 
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of  wear,  such  as  would  appear  if  they  had  been  rolled  along 
by  a  running  stream  of  water,  nor  did  any  show  the  marks 
of  hyenas’  teeth,  which  are  common  upon  the  fragments  of 
the  ordinary  caves. 

After  considering  exhaustiv^ely  all  possible  modes  of 
accounting  for  these  facts.  Professor  Prestwich  finds  himself 
limited,  as  before,  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  brief  submergence 
of  the  land,  such  as  would  drive  the  animals  in  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  mass  to  the  higher  lands,  where  they  would  be  drowned, 
and  their  remains  Scattered  over  the  surface.  After  time 
enough  had  elapsed  for  their  carcasses  thoroughly  to  decay, 
the  re-emergence  of  the  land  distributed  the  bones  by  the 
same  process  that  determined  the  distribution  of  the  Rubble- 
drift.  As  the  material  was  swept  along  by  the  successive 
impulses  of  uplift  beneath  the  water,  the  fissures  along  the 
slopes  became  filled  in  the  heterogeneous  manner  described. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  fissures  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  filled  in  this  way  is  that  at  Santenay,  a 
few  miles  south  of  Chalons,  in  Central  France.  This  is  sit¬ 
uated  upon  an  isolated  hill  connected  with  the  range  of  Cote- 
d’Or,  1,030  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  which  is  here 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  ordinary  bone-caves  occur  upon 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  hill,  containing  remains  of  the  horse, 
wolf,  fox,  bear,  lion,  deer,  ox,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. 

The  fissure  under  consideration  is  near  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  filled  with  a  breccia — 

“  composed  of  the  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  embedded  in  a  yellow 
or  brownish  earth,  with  bones  which  were  determined  by  Professor  A. 
Gaudry  to  be  of  the  cave  lion,  lynx,  h«rse,  wolf  (very  abundant),  fox, 
badger,  bear,  hare,  rhinoceros,  hog,  ox,  and  deer.  These  were  all  ‘in  a 
very  broken  state.  M.  Gaudry  observes  that  their  accumulation  could 
neither  be  attributed  to  man  nor  to  animals,  for  the  fractures  in  no  way 
resemble  those  made  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wolves,  7wne  of  the  bones  show 
traces  of  havitig  been  gnaxoeii  by  Carnivora.  How  then  could  this  col¬ 
lection  have  been  brought  together?  As  M.  Gaudry  justly  remarks, 
'why  should  so  many  llo/ves,  Bears,  Horses,  and  Oxen  have  ascended  a 
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hill  isolated  on  all  si<les?’  M.  Gaudry  further  remarks  that  the  deposit 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  water  precipitating  the  breccia  and  the 
bones  into  a  fissure.  ‘  Hut  whence,’  he  says,  ‘  have  come  the  waters  suffi¬ 
ciently  abundant  to  bring  together  the  bones?’  The  fissure  is  so  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  that  there  is  little  gathering  ground  above  it,  and  had  the 
bones  and  fragments  of  rock  been  carried  in  by  a  stream  or  torrential 
rains,  they  must  have  shown  more  or  less  wear,  and  have  lost  their  sharp 
angles.”  ^ 

After  (July  considering  all  other  suggested  hypotheses, 
Professor  Prestvvich  applies  his  theory  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  following  forcible  paragraph: — 

"The  condition  and  position  of  the  bones  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Santenay  and  PtSd^m.ar,  as  they  are  at  Oreston  and  Catsdown,  such  as 
might  result  from  the  effects  of  a  gradual  submergence  of  the  land.  For 
a  submergence  of  the  character  I  have  described  would  naturally  drive 
the  animals  in  the  plains  to  seek  refuge  on  the  higher  hills.  Flying  in 
terror  and  cowed  by  the  common  danger.  The  Carnivora  and  Herbivora 
alike  sought  refuge  on  the  same  spot,  and  alike  suffered  the  same  fate 
wherever  the  hill  was  isolated  and  not  of  a  height  sufficient  for  them  to 
escape  the  advancing  flood.  We  may  suppose  the  subsidence  to  have 
been  so  slow  that  there  was  no  sudden  rush  of  water  to  carry  the  bodies 
far  away,  so  that  as  they  decayed,  the  limbs  fell  and  were  scattered  and 
dispersed  irregularly  on  the  submarine  surface.  When  that  surface  was 
again  upheaved,  the  bones  and  detached  limbs,  together  with  the  detritus 
on  that  surface,  were,  as  I  have  before  explained,  carried  down  by  diver¬ 
gent  currents  to  lower  levels,  or  they  fell  into  fissures  of  the  rock  over 
which  the  detrital  matter  passed,  or  else,  when  facing  the  coast,  over  the 
ledges  of  the  old  cliffs  rising  above  the  Raised  Beaches.  Swept  down  by 
the  intermittent  currents  produced  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  uplifts,  and 
falling  with  the  mass  of  detiitus  in  a  body  over  the  old  cliffs  or  into  the 
open  tissures,  the  bones,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  were  broken  and 
smashed  in  the  extraordinary  manner.we  now  find  them.  Added  to  this 
was  the  fall,  caused  by  the  earth  tremors  inevitable  with  such  move¬ 
ments,  of  fragments  of  rock,  some  of  large  size,  from  the  sides  of  the  fis¬ 
sures,  so  that  very  few  of  the  bones  escaped  whole.  At  the  same  time 
the  action  was  of  too  short  duration,  and  the  transport  was  too  short  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  wear  down  the  sharp  angles  either  of  the  rock  or  the  bone  frag¬ 
ments.  Raised  again  to  the  surface,  the  rain  waters,  percolating  through 
the  calcareous  rocks  traversed  by  the  fissures,  and  carrying  down  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  have  generally  cemented  the  debris  of  the  fissures,  and 
occasionally  of  portions  of  the ‘head’ (Brighton),  into  a  hard  brecciated 
mass  from  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  extract  the  bones.  Where,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  debris  remained  loose  on  the  surface  and  formed  permeable 
superticial  drift,  the  effect  of  water  percolation  has  been  to  remove  the 
calcareous  matter  together  with  the  bones,  so  that  where  thus  exposed, 
the  rubble  is  more  unfossiliferous  than  when  it  lies  in  fissures  or  hollows 
where  the  surface  waters  could  not  freely  percolate.”^ 

An  equally  strikinjr  application  of  the  theory  is  found 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  fissures  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  deep  occur,  filled  with  breccia  similar  to  that  already  de. 
scribed.  In  the  case  of  Gibraltar,  strong  additional  support 
to  Professor  Prestwich’s  opinion  is  given  by  consideration  of 
the  smallness  of  the  area  at  the  top  of  Gibraltar.  The  ani¬ 
mals  found  in  the  fissures  on  Gibraltar  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  enumerated  at  Santenay.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  all  these  various  wild  animals  could  have  at 
any  time  or  habitually  lived  together  on  the  rock. 

“  The  crags  and  caves  may  have  been  the  resort  of  Hyaiiias  and  other 
predaceous  animals,  but  tlie  Deer,  and  other  ruminants,  the  remains  of 
which  were  numerous,  could  never  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  Carnivora.  They  would  naturally  have  frefjuented  the  surround¬ 
ing  plains  and  forests,  where  they  could  have  found  food,  shelter,  and 
water,  rather  than  scrags — dry  and  in  great  part  barren.  It  is  true  that 
the  predaceous  animals  might  have  carried  there  some  portions  of  their 
prey,  but  had  they  done  so,  either  the  bones  would  have  been  devoured, 
or  such  as  remained  must  inevitably  have  shown  marks  of  the  animals’ 
teeth. 

“  In  the  second  place,  no  animal  remains  left  on  the  surface  could 
possibly  have  escaped  destruction  in  the  proximity  of  ground  frecpiented 
by  Hyienas  and  other  Cannvora;  or,  supposing  any  bones  had  escaped, 
they  would  have  decayed  uiuler  ordinary  atmospheric  agencies,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  more  or  less  weathering:  had  they  also  been  washed  down  by 
streams  and  amongst  rocks,  they  would  have  been  rolled  and  worn.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  weathering  or  wear,  nor  is  it  shown  that  the  fis¬ 
sures  are  ctuinected  with  «)ld  watercourses.  The  bones  have  clear  and 
sharp  fractured  edges.  Only  in  two  instances  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
bones  present  the  appearance  of  being  weathered  and  sun-cracked,  and 
this  seems  to  refer  to  those  found  with  human  remains  and  works  of  art, 
and  not  to  the  older  breccia. 

“  For  these  reasons  I  think  this  explanation  cannot  be  accepted,  and 
would  again  revert  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  submergence  of  the  land.  This 
affords  a  x'era  causa  for  the  association  of  animals  otherwise  so  little  likely 
*  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  etc.,  pp.  938-939. 
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to  be  found  together.  It  could  only  have  been,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  be¬ 
fore  named,  a  great  and  common  danger,  such  as  that  of  the  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  sea  on  the  land,  that  coidd  have  so  paralyzed  their 
natural  instincts  as  to  have  driven  those  various  animals  to  flock  together 
in  search  of  a  common  place  of  refuge  from  a  catastrophe  which  threat¬ 
ened  all  alike.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Ruminants  would  naturally 
flee  from  the  plain  to  the  higher  hills,  an<I  when  these  were  isolated,  as 
in  this  and  the  other  cases  I  have  named,  whenever  the  waters  rose  above 
those  hills,  they  were  drowned  and  their  limbs  dispersed  in  the  manner  I 
have  before  described.”  ^ 

We  have  room  for  but  one  more  illustration  upon  this 
point.  Near  Palermo,  upon  the  island  of  Sicily,  there  is  an 
ossiferous  breccia  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  character, 
containing  an  enormous  number  of  hippopotamus  bones, 
which  are  so  fresh  that  they  are  cut  into  ornaments  and  pol¬ 
ished,  and  when  burnt  give  out  ammoniacal  vapor.  More 
than  twenty  tons  of  bones  were  shipped  from  this  one  place 
for  commercial  purposes  in  the  first  si.x  months  after  their 
discovery.  The  bones  were  mostly  those  of  hippopotami, 
with  a  few  only  of  deer,  ox,  and  elephant.  They  belong  to 
animals  of  all  ages  down  to  the  foetus.  The  bones  of  the 
various  animals  were  mixed  together  without  order,  and  were 
broken,  scattered,  and  dispersed  in  fragments,  and  none  of 
them  bore  marks  of  gnawing.  The  collection  is  at  San  Giro, 
about  two  miles  from  Palermo,  and  is  at  the  base  of  the  re¬ 
markable  amphitheater  of  hills  surrounding  the  plain  on  all 
sides,  except  towards  the  sea.  The  hills  are  from  two  thou¬ 
sand  to  four  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  amphitheater  is 
from  two  to  four  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
rock  shelter  is  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

"The  circumstances,  therefore,  which  led  to  these  remarkable  accu¬ 
mulations  of  the  remains  of  the  Hippopotami  must  have  been  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  I  see  no  hypothesis  which  meets  the  case,  so  well  as  the  one 
that  I  have  suggested  to  account  for  the  bones  of  Mammalia  in  the  Rubble- 
drift  and  in  the  ossiferous  fissures,  though  the  local  conditions  in  this  case 
are  peculiar. 

“  On  the  submergence  of  the  Sicilian  area,  the  wild  animals  of  the 
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plains  woul<l,  as  in  the  case  of  Santenay,  Cette,  and  Gibraltar,  be  <lriven 
to  seek  refukje  on  the  nearest  adjacent  hi^h  ground  and  hills.  In  the  in¬ 
stance  before  us,  the  animals  must  have  lleil  to  the  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  encircle  the  plain  of  Palermo  on  all  siiles  except  the  sea,  and  on 
the  slopes  of  which  the  Cave  of  .San  Ciro  and  the  others  are  located.  As 
the  waters  rose,  the  area  »)f  this  plain  became  more  and  more  circuni- 
scribe<l,and  retreat  more  and  more  impossible,  except  through  a  few  rare 
jiasses  in  the  range  of  hills,  until,  at  last,  the  animals  were  driven  to¬ 
gether  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  where  they  were  stopped  by  mural  preci¬ 
pices  impassable  to  the  larger  and  heavier  animals,  though  some  t)f  the 
more  active  and  agile  Ruminaiits  and  Carnivores  may  have,  and,  jutlgitig 
by  the  rarity  of  their  remains,  probably  did  escape  to  the  mountains  be¬ 
hind.  Retreat  entirely  cut  off  by  projecting  promontories  on  either  side, 
the  only  paths  yet  r)pen  to  the  imprisoned  herds  were  those  that  led  to 
the  caves,  which  were  a  little  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  Hither 
the  animals  must  have  thronged  in  vast  multitudes,  crushing  into  the 
caves  and  swarming  over  the  ground  at  their  entrance,  where  they  were 
eventually  overtaken  by  the  waters  and  destroyed,  and,  as  their  bodies 
decayed,  a  confused  mass  of  their  remains  were  left  and  scattered  on  or 
near  the  spot  where  they  had  finally  congregated. 

“For  reasons  before  given,  the  land  could  not  have  remained  long 
submerged.  As  it  rose  intermittently  from  beneath  the  waters,  our  sup¬ 
position  is  that  the  rocky  debris  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  was  hurled  down 
by  the  effluent  waters  on  to  the  piles  of  bones  below,  breaking  them  into 
fragments,  atid  forming,  together  with  them,  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
bones  and  rubble  constituting  the  breccia.  The  last  more  rapid  uplift, 
the  effects  of  which  are  so  freciuently  seen  iti  many  sections  of  the  head, 
brought  down  the  larger  blocks  of  rock  that  now  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
whole.  .Scina,  an  independent  witness,  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
rock  fragments,  and  from  the  red  clay  in  which  they  are  imbedded— and 
which  comes  from  decomposed  rock  surfaces  on  the  hills  above — that,  in 
the  case  of  the  Helliemi  breccia,  both  the  detritus  and  the  bones  had  been 
washed  down  from  Monte  IJelliemi.  All  this  must  have  been  effected  in 
a  space  of  time  comparatively  so  short,  that,  though  the  bodies  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  decayed,  the  bones  underwent  but  little  change,  nor,  encased  as 
they  became  in  an  almost  impermeable  breccia,  has  the  change  they 
have  since  mulergone  been  great. 

“Thus  there  is,  in  all  the  essential  conditions,  a  close  agreement  be¬ 
tween  this  Sicilian  breccia  and  the  Rubble-drift  of  the  south  of  England, 
as  likewise  with  the  rubble  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Genay,  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  ami  of  other  places  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  all, 
the  debris  consists  strictly  of  local  materials;  the  fragments  are  angular 
and  sharp;  the  bones  are  mostly  in  fragments,  and  are  neither  gnawed  nor 
worn;  and  the  faunal  remains  are  those  alone  of  a  land  surface,  and  of 
species  such  as  then  were  to  be  found  in  the  district.  This  rubble,  also. 
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forms  in  all  these  cases  the  last  of  the  drift  beds.  The  only  apparent 
difference  arises  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  Sicilian  area,  the 
^geographical  configuration  was  that  of  a  land-locked  bay  with  many 
minor  bays  or  embrasures  in  the  front  of  the  hill-range,  so  that,  as  the 
waters  rose,  the  animals  of  the  plain  were  driven  together,  as  in  a  seine, 
into  those  bays,  where,  as  a  last  resource,  they  sought  shelter  under  the 
mural  precipices  and  in  the  more  accessible  caves.  As  these  precipices 
were  nearly  vertical,  they  formed,  as  the  land  rose  again,  a  partial  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  effluent  currents,  which  otherwise  might  have  carried 
the  debris  to  a  greater  distance  outwards.  Under  no  other  circumstance 
that  I  can  conceive  could  the  animal  remains  have  been  massed  as  they 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments  encircling  the  plain  of  Palermo. 

"It  may  be  asked  how  could  large  herds  of  Hippopotami  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  so  limited  a  plain  as  that  of  Palermo.  It  needed  then  to  have 
had  much  greater  extent  and  larger  rivers.  1  have  shown  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  height  of  the  Raised  Beaches  on  the  English  Coast  does  not  give  the 
initial  upheaval,  but  is  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  several  earth-move¬ 
ments— that  the  |)rimary  upheaval  of  the  beaches  was  not  less  than  too 
to  150  feet  greater  than  the  altitude  at  which  they  now  stand,  and  that 
this  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  area  of  the 
Bristol  and  English  Channels  into  dry  land.  What  little  evidence  we 
have  on  the  coast  of  Malta,  and  of  Greece,  points  to  similar  elevations  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  large  tracts  of  dry  land  may  then 
have  existed  between  the  .Sicilian  and  Italian  shores,  and  formed  suitable 
pasture  grounds  for  the  Hippoimtami.  With  increase  of  the  land  area, 
so  would  the  rivers  also  have  had  increased  size,  and  though  they  may 
not  have  been  very  large,  yet  as  Sir  S.  Baker  has  shown,  perennial  waters 
are  not  indisfiensable  to  the  Hippopotamus,  for  in  the  Settite  and  other 
rivers  of  the  Soudan,  these  huge  animals  tide  over  the  dry  .season,  by 
resorting  to  the  few  [tools  left  in  the  dried-uj)  channels  of  the  rivers.”  ^ 

Not  to  pause  longer  upon  the  numerous  otlier  facts  col¬ 
lected  by  Professor  Prestwich  bearing  upon  this  point,  we 
turn  finally  to  select  one  from  his  many  illustrations  tlrawn 
from  the  “loess  deposits  of  P^u’rope.”  It  is  well,  however, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  the  origin 
of  the  loess  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  geolo¬ 
gists  have  to  consider,  and  that  here,  as  in  the  other  evidence, 
it  is  the  wide  experience  and  great  skill  of  Professor  Prest¬ 
wich  which  have  enabled  him  clearly  to  see  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  presented.  For  clearly  the  loess  has’been  distrib- 
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uted  by  a  variety  of  agencies.  It  is  only  in  special  conditions 
that  its  occurrence  can  have  the  significance  which  Professor 
Prestwich  assigns  to  it  in  the  instances  adduced  b}’  him. 

Loess  is  a  ver\'  fine  loam  without  any  intermixture  of 
sand  or  gravel,  or  indeed  of  any  grit,  and  without  any  remains 
of  marine  or  llin  iatile  shells,  which  in  various  regions  occur 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Along  the  Missouri  River  from 
Kansas  Caty  far  up  into  Dakota,  loess  forms  the  lining  bluffs 
of  the  valley,  having  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
Large  areas  in  China  are  covered  with  it  to  even  greater 
depths,  while  its  occurrence  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
accounts  for  the  German  name  by  which  it  is  ordinarily  des¬ 
ignated. 

The  anomalous  facts  connected  with  its  distribution  have 
greatly  puzzled  geologists.  The  material  is  so  fine  that  it  is 
readily  blown  about  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  so  that 
Laron  Richthofen  and  others  maintain  that  the  loess  of 
China  is  but  the  accumulated  dust  which  the  westerly  winds 
hav^e  brought  over  from  the  parched  and  elev^ated  plains  of 
Mongolia  and  Thibet.  The  definite  relation,  however,  of  the 
deposits  to  water  levels  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rhine  make  it  certain  that  in  many  areas  these  are  water 
deposits.  Still,  the  facts  are  so  complicated  that  Geikie  and 
others  think  it  necessary  in  Central  P^urope  to  bring  in  both 
wind  and  water  to  account  for  its  distribution.  In  the  gla¬ 
ciated  regions  both  of  P2urope  and  America  many  anomalous 
local  deposits  of  loess  can  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  held  in  place  by  ice  during  the  retreat  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  glacier.  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  arguments 
for  the  flood  drawn  from  the  loess  by  Mr.  How(«th  and 
others  are  explained  by  fuller  knowledge  of  the  irregularities 
produced  by  the  slowly  melting  ice-sheet  which  covered  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continents  of  Lurope  and  America. 
Put  the  facts  adduced  by  Professor  Prestwich  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  with  reference  to  this  danger  of  error,  and 
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strongly  confirm  the  other  evidence  pointing  so  strongly  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  recent  catastrophe  in  Western  Europe 
closely  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  biblical  account  of 
Noah’s  Flood.  A  single  one  of  the  facts  under  this  head  must 
suffice. 

The  Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  raised  beach  which  is  overlaid  by  Rubble-drift 
such  as  was  described  under  that  head.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island,  however,  consists  of  a  plateau  of  granitic  rocks  from 
300  to  350  feet  above  sea-level,  but  without  any  commanding 
heights.  This  plateau  is  covered  very  generally  by  a  deposit 
of  loess  or  brick  earth  from  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  extending 
over  the  highest  points  of  the  surface.  In  character  this  is 
identical  with  that  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  not  possible  to  account  for  this  deposit  of  loess  on 
any  of  the  theories  which  are  limited  to  river  floods,  glacial 
inundations,  or  rain  wash  as  the  distributing  agencies;  for — 

“  there  are  no  rivers  in  either  island,  and  the  water  courses  are  mere  small 
brooks  that  could  scarcely  flood  the  lowest  ground,  and  certainly  could 
never,  in  present  nor  past  times,  have  reached  the  plateau  on  which  the 
loess  occurs.  Xor  are  there  any  hills,  rising  above  the  general  level  of 
the  plateaux,  the  wash  from  which  could  have  been  spread  over  those 
plateaux.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  it  was  formed  when  the  island 
was  connected  with  the  mainland,  and  that  the  loess  is  due  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  land  flood-waters,  over  what  was  then  part  of  the  continental 
area;  for,  unless  the  loess  were  older  than  the  raised  beaches,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  as  those  beaches  extended  all  round  the  islands,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  the  loess,  the  islands  were  then,  as  now,  detached  from 
the  mainland.”  ‘ 

After  giving  further  evidence  that  this  loess  must  “have 
an  origin  independent  of  those  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  as¬ 
signed,’’  and  presenting  similar  evidence  in  a  large  number 
of  other  cases  both  among  the  Channel  Islands  and  over 
widely  spread  portions  of  the  Continent,  Professor  Prestwich 
states  the  probable  method  of  accumulation  as  follows: — 

*  Evidences  of  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  etc.,  pp.  913-914. 
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“  I  am  well  aware  that  several  objections,  more  or  less  formidable, 
may  be  raised  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested  to  account  lor 
the  origin  of  this  drift.  A  few  of  these  1  may  allude  to  here,  though  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  discuss  in  these  pages  the  wide  and  important 
general  questions  involved.  Those  who  hold  uniformitarian  views  will 
object  to  the  want  of  known  precedents  and  to  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  agency  proposed.  In  this  difficulty  I  cannot  share.  I  must  repeat 
what  1  have  long  contended  for,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  our 
very  limited  experience — say  of  2,000  years — could  furnish  us  with  stand¬ 
ards  applicable  to  the  comparatively  illimitable  past.  In  fact,  those  that 
are  relied  on  depend  upon  unstable  conditions  and  are  liable  to  vary 
with  every  passing  century.  While  admitting  the  permanence  of  the  laws 
of  Xat lire,  it  is  impossible,  under  the  conditions  through  which  this  globe 
has  passed,  to  suppose  that  at  all  former  periods  the  effects,  which  have 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  those  laws,  though  etjual  in  kind,  were 
equal  in  degree.  As  in  other  similar  (juestions,  we  must  judge  of  the 
hypothesis  not  by  an  a  priori  assumption,  but  by  the  agreement  of  the 
conse(|uences  which  it  involves  with  the  facts,  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
It  satisries  the  various  conditions  of  the  problem.” 

”  Whatever  phase  of  the  Rubble-drift  we  may  examine,  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  all  of  them  physical  and  faunal  conditions  referable  to  the  agency 
of  one  and  the  same  cause.  Whether  we  look  at  (i)  the  debris  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Loess,  (2)  the  Breccia  on  slopes,  (3)  the  'Head'  over  the  Raised 
Beaches,  (4)  the  Basement  gravels  of  many  valleys,  or  {5)  the  Ossiferous 
fissures,  we  discern  a  complete  absence  of  that  wear  which  results  from 
maintained  river,  sea,  or  ice  action.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  that 
transport  of  debris  from  a  distance  which  attends  river  or  tidal  action. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  com[)onent  materials  are  of  local  origin,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  adjacent  slopes  or  hills,  and  they  are  all  unworn.  The 
evidence  of  the  organic  remains  is  to  the  same  effect,  in  that  they  are 
those  of  a  land  fauna  alone, w'xiix  an  entire  absence  of  marine  and  tluvia- 
tile  remains.  The  bones  found  in  the  Rubble-drift  are  not  only  in  the 
same  unworn  condition  as  the  rock  fragments,  but  they  are  free  from  all 
marks  of  gnawing.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  animals  had  not,  as  in  the 
caves,  fallen  a  prey  to  Carniv()ra,  but  must  have  met  their  death  in  a  way 
which  was  unusual — such  as  from  drowning — for  had  their  bodies  re¬ 
mained  on  a  land  surface  after  death,  they  would  have  been  subject  to 
being  devoured  by  predaceous  animals,  or  else  the  bones  wouUl  have 
shown  traces  of  weathering  and  wear.  At  the  same  time  the  sharply 
fractured  state  and  dispersion  of  the  bones  show  that  they  must  have 
been  subjected  to  consideralile  violence  and  displacement.  These  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  rubble  from  many  in¬ 
dependent  centres,  accord  in  all  points  with  the  results  that  would  ensue 
from  the  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  a  land  surface  from  beneath 
deep  waters  after  a  temporary  submergence. 
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“  These  conclusions,  startling  though  they  may  appear,  have  been 
forced  upon  me,  not  only  by  my  own  observations  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  also  by  the  independent  evidence 
of  other  geologists,  though  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  may  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Looked  at  in  all  its  aspects,  I  see  no  alternative  that  ecjually  well 
answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Other  explanations  may 
satisfy  some  of  the  conditions  in  particular  cases,  but  none  of  them  sat¬ 
isfy  all,  whereas  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  submergence  hypothe¬ 
sis  not  only  meets  the  requirements  of  each  particular  case,  but  that  it 
also  shows  them  all  to  be  concordant,  and  such  as  would  pertain  to  one 
common  and  general  cause. 

“Another  important  conclusion  hinges  upon  this  (luestion.  I  have 
before  pointed  out  the  bearing  that  the  position  of  the  Rubble-drift  should 
have  in  limiting  our  estimate  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
Glacial  period.  In  a  paper  already  referred  to  I  had  shown  cause  why 
that  time  was  not  to  be  measured  by  Dr.  Croll’s  reckoning  of  eighty 
thousand  years,  as  not  being  supported  by  the  facts  of  geology.  The 
position  and  character  of  the  Rubble-drift  show  that  the  transition  from 
the  so-called  Post-glacial  beds  to  the  recent  Alluvial  deposits  is  very 
abrupt,  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  sedimentation  or  of  anything  in¬ 
dicative  of  lapse  of  time  between  these  two  series.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  sections  of  the  Belgian  caves.  There,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Quatetnary  cave  deposits  are  separated  by  only  a  few  feet  of  Rubble- 
drift  from  deposits  of  the  stone  or  Neolithic  age.  Nenvhere  are  there 
any  intervening  sedimentary  beds,  or  any  deposits  re<|uiring  length  of 
time  for  their  accumulation — the  only  subseciuent  work  reijuiring  time 
being  comprised  in  the  alluvial  accumulation  of  our  great  rivers. 

“Besides,  on  Croll’s  hypothesis,  Man  must  have  remained  compara¬ 
tively  stationary  during  a  vastly  long  period.  But  how  does  this  accord 
with  the  facts  i  Take  the  earliest  works  of  Man  with  which  we  are  ac- 
tiuainted — the  rude  implements  of  the  Chalk  plateau— anti  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  implements  of  the  later  Valley  gravels.  The 
former  consist  of  rude  Hints  picked  up  on  the  surface,  and  given  only 
such  an  amtmnt  of  trimming  as  to  bring  an  angle  to  a  point,  or  to  form  a 
cutting  edge  out  of  a  blunt  natural  fracture,  or  else  the  sttmes,  just  as 
they  were  found,  were  used  as  hammer.s  ami  trimmer.s.  'i'he  valley  im- 
{tlements,  on  the  other  hand,  comprise  Hint  tools  and  imi»lements  care¬ 
fully  worked  all  over  and  trimmed  to  certain  delinite  patterns,  the  work¬ 
manship,  apart  from  the  want  of  grinding,  being  in  some  cases  s<»  fine  as 
almost  to  ecjual  that  of  the  im|dements  of  the  Stone  age. 

“The  caves. of  Central  France  and  of  Belgium  afford  still  clearer  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  progress  made  by  early  Man  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  stages.  His  work  in  the  last  Ouaternary  stage  exhibits  an  intelli¬ 
gence  higher  than  that  of  many  modern  savages.  His  harpcHUis  and  bone 
imj)lements  were  skilfully  made,  and  that  he  possessed  st)me  artistic  taste 
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is  shown  by  the  sculpturefl  bones  and  horns,  and  by  the  rude,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  representations,  of  the  contemporary  fauna.  How  can  we, 
then,  believe  that  Man,  who  had  shown  himself  thus  progressive  early  in 
the  (2uaternary  period,  could  towards  its  close  have  remained  for,  say, 
seventy  thousand  years  without  further  progress  than  that  shown  by  Man 
of  the  early  Stone  period.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  represent  geo¬ 
logically  that  long  period  of  time,  nor  have  biologists  been  able  to  detect 
any  essential  structural  differences  between  Paleolithic  Man  and  Neo¬ 
lithic  Man  in  support  of  such  a  conclusion.  All  the  evidence  tends,  on 
the  contrary,  to  prove  that  late  glacial  (or  post-glacial)  Man,  together 
with  the  great  e.xtinct  Mammalia,  came  down  approximately  to  within 
some  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  years  of  our  own  times,  and  that 
the  Rubble-drift  marks  the  stroke  of  the  pendulum  when  the  Glacial 
period  came  to  a  close,  and  the  Neolithic  age  commenced.”^ 

^  Evidences  ('f  a  Submergence  of  Western  Europe,  etc.,  pp.  982-984. 
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ARTICLE  \’  I  I  I . 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

TRUTH  OR  PIOUS  FRAUD. 

In  the  preface  of  “The  International  Critical  Commentary”  the  edi¬ 
tors  say:  “There  are  now  before  the  public  many  commentaries  written 
by  Hritish  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or  homiletical  character 
.  .  .  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  field  of  critical  biblical  scholarship 
occupied  by  such  series  of  commentaries  as”  certain  German  works. 
“The  time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  Hritish  and  American  scholars  in  the 
production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive  commentary  that  will  be  abreast 
of  modern  Hiblical  scholarship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van.”  The 
commentaries  “will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of  interpretation.  They 
are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in 
a  compact  style.”  Dr,  Driver  tells  us  in  the  preface  of  his  “  Deuter¬ 
onomy  ”U  “The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  supply  the  English 
reader  with  a  commentary  which,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  powers  permit  it, 
may  be  abreast  of  the  best  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  the  day.”  Dr. 
Driver’s  name  is  the  synonym  of  Hebrew  scholarship  of  the  first  rank, 
and  the  names  published  of  the  other  scholars  who  will  comment  on  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Bible  assure  us  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  in 
scholarship.  Whether  this  scholastic  commentary  will  furnish  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  altogether  another  (juestion.  In  this  volume 
there  is  a  crush  of  painstaking  erudition,  of  minute  detail,  endless  cita¬ 
tions  of  contradictions,  a  method  of  comment  that  covers  every  verse 
with  the  dust  that  has  never  known  rain  and  will  make  “  the  student  and 
clergyman  ”  pine  for  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple. 
Whatever  criticisms  might  justly  be  offered  on  subordinate  points  are 
in  this  note  passed  over  in  order  to  set  before  the  reader  the  main  points 
on  which  this  whole  criticism  rests,  and  of  which  any  man  of  sound  moral 
perception  is  quite  as  good  a  critic  as  the  most  learned  Hebraist. 

^  .A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895. 
Pp.  xcv,  434.  S3. 00.  'I'he  International  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.  D.,  New  York,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Driver,  D.  I).,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Allred  Plummer,  D.  1).,  Durham. 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  one  not  intimately  ac<|uainte(l  with  the  shift¬ 
ing  scenes  of  Clerman  criticism  that  Dt.^  is  issued  as  the  first  volume  of 
this  critical  commentary.  Ilut  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  i)resent  dicta 
of  that  criticism  that  Dt.  is  now  made  by  it  “  the  firm  basis  and  turning 
point,”  *  of  all  its  decisions.  “  Here  we  have  the  o6s  fioi  wov  arS)  for  the 
criticism  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  literature.”®  “The  study  of  Dt. 
carries  the  reader  into  the  very  heart  of  the  critical  problems  which  arise 
in  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament”  (Driver,  p.  xii).  It  is  well  that 
this  basis  is  taken,  for  the  fundamental  critical  problems  of  Dt.  are  {)er- 
fectly  plain.  A  reading  of  Dt.  in  any  fair  translation  will  enable  an  in¬ 
telligent  reader  to  decide  very  quickly  whether  Dt.  is  what  it  claims  to 
be,  or  what  this  criticism  says  it  is. 

The  theory  concerning  Dt.  by  this  criticism  is  that  until  900-800  B. 
C.  the  Israelites  hail  no  written  records,  only  oral  traditions,  sagas,  leg¬ 
ends  of  their  history;  their  first  writings,)  and  E,  were  collections  of  these 
popular  traditions,  legends;  there  w'ere  two  political  parties  with  antago¬ 
nistic  interests,  the  prophetical  and  the  priestly;  both  suffered  greatly 
under  .Manasseh  (685  639  B.  c.);  for  a  comjiromise  and  union  of  the  in¬ 
terests  t)f  both  parties,  Dt.  was  written  by  one  of  the  prophetical  party, 
as  the  basis  of  a  reform,  to  establish  the  sole  worship  of  Jeliovali  (pro¬ 
phetical),  and  this  worship  only  at  Jerusalem  ipriestly).  Written  with 
this  intent,  Dt.  was  “found"  just  at  the  right  time  and  tlie  intended  plan 
carrieii  out.  The  author,  to  give  greater  force  to  his  history  ami  laws, 
puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  (lod  and  of  Moses;  but  in  reality  the  history 
and  laws  were  not  so  delivered,  they  were  only  tradition  and  legend. 

The  points  fundamental  to  all  this  criticism  are:  The  proof  of  the 
date  of  Dt.;  The  character  of  the  history  taught  by  Dt.;  'I’he  character  of 
the  author. 

Tin:  DATK  BV  THIS  CKITICISM. 

Dr.  Driver  (p.  xliv),  in  comnmn  with  all  critics  of  this  school,  makes 
Dt.  the  book  found  by  Hiikiah  in  the  temple  B.  c.  621.  He  leaves  it  an 
open  ipiestion  whether  Dt.  was  written  under  .Manasseh  or  Josiali  ([>.  xlix), 
but  the  “verdict  of  criticism”  is  that  it  was  written  between  685  ami  621 
B.  c.,  ami  conseipiently  the  Mosaic  autlu'rship  cannot  be  maintained  ([>. 
xiii.  Dt., therefore,  was  the  first  writter.  book  of  laws  acknowledged  as 
authoritative  by  tlie  Israelites  ([>.  Ixiv),  or  as  SmemD  |)Uts  it,  “  Dt.  be¬ 
came  the  earliest  law  book  of  (  hd  1  estament  religion  and  tlie  beginning 
of  all  the  canonical  .Scriptureof  the  Jews."  For  the  proof  of  these  jiositive 
dogmatic  assertions  we  are  referred  to  2  Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii.  'Fhisisthe 
passage  that  serves  as  the  foumlation  socket  on  which  all  this  criticism  turns. 

*  Dt.  in  this  note  is  put  i»nly  for  what  Dr.  Driver  says  was  the  or¬ 
iginal  Deutert'uomy,  and  D  for  the  author  of  that  original.  .According 
to  Dr.  Driver,  there  were  four  authors  of  the  book  as  we  now  have  it. 

^  Reuss,  Gte  d.  H.  S.,  2S6.  ®  Wildeboer,  Litt.,  ^  n. 

*  .A.  T.  Rgte,  p.  284. 
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It  therefore  must  be  one  of  the  absolutely  sure  points  in  the  Bible  which  this 
criticism  has  discovered.  But  when  we  ask  as  to  t'ne  credibility  of  the 
books  of  Kings,  we  are  told  that  they  are  full  of  sagas  ami  fictions,  which 
have  been  worked  over  three  times  in  the  interest  of  the  I)t.  party,^  and 
when  we  ask  about  this  small  portion  (2  Kings  xxii.  8  ff.)  where  all  this 
criticism  begins,  we  are  again  assured  that  it  is  not  of  contemporary 
authorshii),  it  is  “saga,”  “fiction,”  “  tradition,”  written  in  the  late  exile 
or  post-exile  period,  and  worked  over  and  over  by  partisan  ediu»rs;  that 
the  pn>phecy  of  Huldah,'*  the  mainstay  of  the  passage,  and  many  other 
points,  are  fictitious.  *  Therefore  we  are  cautioned  by  the  leaders  of 
this  criticism:  “As  to  the  jiarticulars  in  2  Kings  xxii.  the  greatest  pre* 
caution  is  needful.  .  .  .  The  dressing  up  of  the  narrative,  which  must 
be  granted,  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  original  tra¬ 
dition.”*  “The  account  of  Josiah’s  reformation  in  2  Kings  xxii.  8ff. 
has  c(>me  to  us  only  in  a  reworked  form  and  therefore  is  to  be  used  with 
precaution.”®  “The  narrative  in  Kings  on  the  reformation  by  Josiah  is 
not  in  its  present  form  really  historical.”  ® 

This  date  of  Dt.,  this  turning-point  of  “this  criticism,”  the  bottom 
fact  for  all  its  positiveness,  by  its  own  confession,  is  to  be  picked  out  with 
“the  greatest  precaution”  from  an  original  tradition  w’orked  over  by  par¬ 
tisan  editors,  and  now  overlaid  and  surrounded  by  sagas,  fictions,  honey¬ 
combed  w'ith  errors,  in  w’hich  the  only  thing  credible  is  just  what  this 
criticism  wishes  to  believe.  “It  is  to  be  used  with  precaution,  but  in 
the  chief  matter  it  is  credible  and  by  it  we  are  directed  to  Dt.”’  That  is 
the  character  of  the  foundation  of  this  ciiticism.  It  never  fails  to  pour 
its  contempt  on  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  history  in  the  Bible  as  tra¬ 
ditional  believers.  But  here  we  see  it  by  its  own  testimony  founded  on 
what  it  says  is  nothing  but  trmlition  extracted  from  an  unhistorical  ac¬ 
count.  Somewhat  more  of  modesty  might  well  be  sought  by  these  pos¬ 
itive  dogmatists. 

THE  CnAK.\CTER  OF  THE  HISTORY  IN  DT. 

.Since  the  author  of  Dt.  places  the  facts  he  relates  as  occurring  nine 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  according  to  this  criticism,  it  is  neetlful  to 

*  Wellhausen,  Gte  Isr.,  pp.  293-30^;;  Kuenen,  Ond.,  \'ol.  i.  p.  421 ;  Dri¬ 
ver,  Introd.,  p.  i8()  ff. 

^  Dr.  Driver  knows  that  this  criticism  unanimously  decides  that 
Huldah’s  prophecy  is  fictitious,  yet  (juotes  that  prophecy  as  jiroof  of  the 
honesty  of  Dt.  (p.  lx).  Similar  instances  of  the  proffer  of  known  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  com|jel  again  the  (piestion  asked  by  one  of  Dr.  Driver’s  own 
school,  “Is  Dr.  Driver  laughing  in  his  sleeve?”  Such  things  ought  not 
to  be  done  “in  the  van  of  criticism.” 

^  Kuenen,  Ond.,Vol.  i.  p.  420:  Reuss,  Gte  d.  A.  T.,  4}  287;  .Stade,  Gte  Isr., 
Vol.  i.i»p.  649,651,664;  Kautzsch,  A.  T.,2  Kings  xxii.  15-20;  Smend,  A.T. 
Rgte,  ju  279;  Holzinger,  Einl.,  p.  255  ff. ;  Horst,  Hist.  d.  Rel., 1887-91. 

*  Holzinger,  Einl.,  p.  257.  ®  Wildeboer,  Lept.  d.  A.  T.,  p.  175. 

®  Smend,  A.  T.  Rgte,  p.  279.  ^  Wildeboer,  Litt.,  p.  175. 
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ask,  whence  he  obtained  the  history  and  laws  he  prescribes?  Does  he 
furnish  true  or  false  history  ?  Dr.  Driver  tells  us  that  all  his  history  and 
his  laws,  with  few  exceptions,  are  taken  only  from  JF.  (pp.  xiv-xix,  xlii).i 
J  and  E  are  assumed  by  this  criticism  as  the  two  authors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  and  many  of  the  laws  contained  in  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  What  then  is  the  value  of  these  documents  for  his¬ 
tory  and  law?  Dr.  Driver  does  not  characterize  them.  He  assumes 
and  acts  upon  but  does  not  say  plainly  what  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
this  criticism  on  these  documents.  All  European  critics  of  this  school 
without  exception  decide  that  J  and  E  were  nothing  more  than  collections 
of  “sagas,”  “ myths,”  “ legends.”  They  deny  them  any  historical  value 
whatsoever:  i.  e.,  that  all  the  history  and  laws  contained  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  are  fictitious,  destitute  of  the  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  his¬ 
tory.  “  Its  patriarchal  history  is  saga,  not  history;”  “only  sagas.” ^  “  In 
Genesis  there  is  no  history.”*  “  For  the  beginnings  of  Israelite  religion 
and  history  the  Israelite  saga('ffers  nothing.”'*  “The  narrative  concern¬ 
ing  the  time  of  Moses  is  saga.”  “  The  exodus,  the  wandering,  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Jordan  and  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  they  are  described  in 
the  Hexateuch,  are  simply  imp(»ssible.”  “The  representation  of  all  this 
given  in  the  Hexateuch  is  absurd.”®  Dr.  Driver  treats  these  histories 
and  laws  as  fictitious  in  his  comments,  but  refrains  from  saying  so. 

The  history  and  laws,  then,  in  Dt.  are  fictitious,  traditional,  legend¬ 
ary,  according  to  this  criticism. 

THK  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Dr.  Driver  tells  us  (p.  Hi)  that,  under  Josiah,  639-621  R.  c.,  “the 
prophets,  encouraged  by  the  brighter  prospect,  resolved  upon  putting 
forward  the  spiritual  recjuirementsof  the  age  in  a  shape  [i.e.  book]  which, 
if  circumstances  favored,  might  serve  more  immediately  as  a  basis  of 
reform.  Such  at  any  rate  .  .  .  was  the  aim  which  the  prophetic  author 
of  Dt.  set  himself.”  The  author  is  unknown  and  for  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  marked  simply  D.  This  book,  written  by  a  certain  school  for  a 
certain  end  by  which  that  school  is  to  gain,  and  “found  ”  by  that  school 

^  Dr.  Driver  says  fpp.  xiv-xix,  xlii),  that  Dt.  was  later  than  JE.  For 
this  he  offers  no  j)roof.  He  certainly  knows  that  all  the  leaders  of  this 
criticism  say  that  J  and  E  were  n(>t  united  into  JE  until  after  the  date  of 
Dt.;  and  that  Dt.  took  its  statements  from  J  and  E  while  se[)arate  docu¬ 
ments.  This  puts  a  different  phase  on  the  matter.  Why  does  Dr.  Driver 
here  differ  from  all  his  school? 

-  Holzinger,  Einl.,  pp.  172  ff.,  226. 

*  Kayser,  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  ed.  .Marti,  p.  20. 

♦  Meinhold,  Kleinglauben,  pp.  25,  30. 

®  Smend,  A.  T.  Rgte,  p.  13. 

®  Kuenen,  Hex.,  pp.  43,  46,  226  ff.,  240  ff.;  Wellhausen.  Prol.,  pp.  300, 
35^.  37b  etc. ;  Reuss,  Gte  d.  H.  S.,  213,  etc.;  Dillmann,  Gen.,  pp.  xi,  xiii,. 

217,  etc.;  Riehm,  Einl.,  Vol.  i.  p.  343  ff.;  Cornill,  Einl.,  p.  46,  etc.;  Holzin¬ 
ger,  Einl.,  pp.  364,  371,  etc.,  and  many  others. 
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in  the  temple  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  is  se¬ 
verely  characterized  by  all  the  European  and  a  few  English  critics,  ex¬ 
cept  Or.  Driver.  We  pass  over  this  manipulation  for  the  more  important 
point.  D  was  no  blind  ignoramus,  merely  following  the  copy  set  him  with¬ 
out  iiujuiry.  According  to  Dr.  Driver,  he  possessed  great  “  rhetorical 
power,”  his  style  is  “singularly  pure  and  beautiful.”  “The  strong  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  author  colors  everything  that  he  writes.”  “  In  his  com¬ 
mand  of  a  chaste  yet  warm  and  persuasive  el(K|uence,  the  author  of  Dt. 
stands  unique  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.”  No  argument, 
therefore,  can  be  founded  upon  his  want  of  intellect  or  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  D,  to  impress  his  contemporaries  with  the  legal  aspect  of  his  work 
(p.  lx),  throws  all  his  history  and  laws  back  in  the  past,  eight  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  years  previous  to  his  time,  anti  makes  the  traditional 
hero  of  Israel,  Moses,  who  left  neither  history  nor  laws,  the  spokesman 
of  both  the  history  and  laws;  D  makes  Moses  assert  in  a  hundred  ways 
that  he  had  lived  through  and  knew  by  personal  experience  this  his¬ 
tory  and  gave  under  the  most  solemn  admonition  the.se  laws.  D  knew 
that  Moses  knew  nothing  of  the  history  and  laws  which  were  put  in  his 
mouth.  D  makes  Moses  with  the  most  sacred  adjuration  on  his  lipsfDt. 
vi.  1-5)  a  monotheist,  what,  according  to  Dr.  Driver,  Moses  was  not  (p.  go). 
Hut  D  goes  still  further:  he  makes  Moses  assert,  what  D  knew  to  be 
false,  that  he  (Moses)  received  these  laws  from  God  directly  (Dt.  iv.  i,  2, 
40;  V.  28-31;  vi.  2;  viii.  11;  X.  13;  xi.  27,  28;  xiii.  18  (19);  xv.  5;  xxvi.  16; 
xxvii.  10;  xxviii.  i,  13,  15;  xxx.  16). 

And  there  is  a  deeper  depth.  D  makes  Moses  asseverate  and  plead 
(iii.  23-29;  ix.  18-29)  the  fictitious  history  in  fictitious  prayers  to  a  fictitious 
God,  and  makes  Moses  teach  each  Israelite  to  plead  these  fictitious  laws 
in  prayer  to  God  (xxvi.  13-15).  “  If  the  critical  view  of  Dt.  be  correct,” 

D’s  course  respecting  Moses  is  the  least  of  his  frauds.  He  may  have 
been  in  some  measure  blinded  by  the  legends,  traditions,  sagas  concern¬ 
ing  Moses.  Hut  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  plea  justifying  a  man  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  God  what  he  knew  God  had  never  said.  Hut,  if  the  critical  view 
be  correct,  this  is  just  what  D  did  in  the  instances  (juoted  and  in  i.  42; 
ii.  1,2,9,  •/i  .3G  ***•  26;  iv.  10;  ix.  12,  13,  15,  etc.,  etc.  The  commands 
given  by  I)  are,  though  given  through  Moses,  said  to  be  God’s  voice 
speaking  to  the  people  (v.  22  (19);  ix.  23;  xiii.  4  (5),  18  (19);  xv.  5;  xxvi. 
14,  17;  xxvii.  10;  xxviii.  i,  2,  15,  45).  Still  this  does  not  satisfy  1).  He 
goes  beyond  Moses,  across  a  thousand  years  of  pure  legend,  and  makes 
God  solemnly  covenant*  with  .Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  give  them 

*  “That  the  idea  of  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel  is  everywhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  center  of  gravity  and  of  support  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  religion  needs  no  proof”  (Reuss,  Gte  d.  H.  S.  261);  “  Fiction  ,  .  . 
sagas  about  the  mythical  persons  of  the  patriarchs,”  “myths”  (§§  130, 

132). 

“  The  idea  of  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  was  for¬ 
eign  to  ancient  Israel.”  (Smend,  A.  T.  Rgte,  pp.  116,  300;  and  so  the 
others.) 
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and  their  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  (i,  8;  vi.  lo;  ix.  5,  27;  xxx.  20):  to  re¬ 
deem  their  seed  from  Kgyi't  (vii.  8);  to  love,  bless  and  multiply  their 
seed  (vii.  12);  and  this  covenant  Jehovah  j^uarantced  by  his  t)ath  and 
this  oath  is  twenty-two  times  solemnly  insisted  upon  in  Dt.  as  the  war¬ 
rant  of  their  faith  (i.  8,  35;  vi.  10,  18,  23;  vii.  8,  12,  13;  viii.  i,  18;  ix. 
5:  X.  1 1 ;  xi.  9,  21 :  xiii.  17  ( 18);  xix.  8;  xxvi.  3,  15;  xxviii.  9,  1 1 ;  xxx.  20; 
xxxi.  7).  1)  teaches  the  Israelite  who  turns  in  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God 

(xxvi.  I3~J5)>  ^*se  this  fictitious  oath  of  Jehovah  as  an  argument  with 
him.  “  If  the  critical  view  is  correct,”  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abra¬ 
ham  is  pure  fiction,  the  oath  of  God  is  an  ecjual  fiction,  and  yet  1)  repre¬ 
sents  Jehovah  as  faithful  to  all  his  i)romises  and  keeping  covenant  (vii. 
9);  and  by  means  of  this  mass  of  fiction  and  oaths  encourages  the  people 
to  put  their  trust  in  Jehovah.  Jehovah  also  made  a  covenant  with  Is¬ 
rael  at  Horeb  (iv.  13,  23;  v.  23;  ix.  9,  n,  15;  xvii.  2;  xxix.  1;  xxviii.  69) 
and  in  MoaV)  (xxix.  i),  as  solemn  and  sacred  as  he  made  with  Abraham, 
But  these  are  fictions  also  if  this  criticism  is  correct. 

There  is  still  a  deeper  abyss  of  infamy  and  fraud  “  if  the  critical  view 
be  correct.”  D  has  the  unparalleled  hypocrisy  t(»  brand  as  a  sin  to  be 
punished  with  death  his  own  deed,  ascribing  to  Jehovah  what  Jehovah 
had  never  said  (xiii.  1-5;  xviii.  20).  I)  makes  Jehovah  forbid  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  any  word  of  his  (iv.  2;  v.  32;  xii.  32:  xvii.  f  1,  20).  He  makes  Je¬ 
hovah  prv'unise  all  blessings  to  obedience  to  D’s  words  (v.  32  f;  vi.  1-9, 
f2-i9;  xi.  13-25;  xiii.  17  ff.  etc);  and  threaten  all  dire  curses  upon  diso¬ 
bedience  (viii.  19,  20;  xi.  28;  xxviii.  15  ff.).  There  is  no  space  to  follow  D, 
on  this  critical  theory,  through  all  his  frauils;  the  above  may  suffice. 

No  Kuropean  critic  of  this  school  justifies  this;  they  condemn  it  as 
"a  lie  t<»ld  for  the  glory  of  God,”  ‘‘not  a  moral  proceeding, ”  ‘‘an  inten¬ 
tional  forgery,” ‘‘a  literary  fraud,” ‘‘ a  juous  fiction,” ‘‘an  error.”  ^  Dr. 
Driver  alone  justifies  D  in  his  proceeding.  ‘‘The  means  which  he  [D] 
adopted  for  giving  it  practical  effect  were  well  chosen”  (p.  lii).  His 
purpose  was  good.  ‘‘.Ancient  writers  permitted  themselves  much  free¬ 
dom  in  ascribing  to  historical  [  .Moses  historical  according  to  this  criti¬ 
cism?)  characters  speeches  which  they  could  not  have  actually  delivered;  ” 
“  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  epic  of  Dante,  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Paradise  I.()st,  atid  even  the  p«>em  of  Job”  do  the  same;  1)  ‘‘makes 
no  unfair  u.se  of  Moses’  name  ...  he  merely  ilevelops  with  great  moral 
energy  and  rhetorical  power,  and  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  age  in'which 
he  (D)  livetl,  principles  iL'/n'c/i  A/oscs  had  beyond  all  question  advocated, 
and  arguments  ivliieh  he  iron  Id  have  cordially  accepted  as  his  oton"  (p. 
Iviii  ff.). 

Since,  according  to  this  criticism,  Moses  was  behind  a  .Sahara  of  saga 

^  Kuenen,  Hex.,  p.  219  ff.;  Bible  for  Learners,  Vol.  ii.  p.  330 ff.;  Well- 
hausen,  Comp.,  p.  294;  Dillmann,  Numeri,  etc.,  p.  595;  Reuss,  Gte  J.  H. 
S.,  287-28<>;  Stacie,  Gte.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  656;  Cornill,  Einl.,p.  36  ff.;  Hol- 

zinger,  Einl.,  p.  328  ff.;  Kayser,  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  pp.  49,  192;  Wildeboer, 
Litt.,  p.  186  ff.;  VVestphal,  Sources,  \'ol.  ii.  pp.  115,  264,  280. 
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tradition  five  hundred  years  wide,  without  a  scrap  of  history  concerning 
him,  Dr.  Driver’s  assertion  in  the  words  italicized  by  us,  is  a  piece  of  pure 
d  )gma  destitute  of  the  palest  moonbeam  of  proof.  It  is  a  case  of  at¬ 
tempted  mind  reading  across  an  abyss  of  five  hundred  years;  an  appro¬ 
priate  plea  in  defense  of  D  against  all  his  fellow-critics.  “If  the  critical 
view  of  Dt.  be  correct,"  the  book  is  not  a  forgery  or  a  fiction  or  an  inven¬ 
tion  (p.  Ixi);  “he  cannot  be  held  guilty  of  dishonesty  or  literary  fraud;” 

its  moral  and  spiritual  greatness  remains  unimpaired;  its  inspired  author¬ 
ity  is  in  no  respect  less  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  happens  to  be  anonymous  ”  (p.  Ixii).  “  The  adoption  of  this  verdict 
of  criticism  implies  no  detraction  either  from  the  inspired  authority  of 
Dt.,  or  from  its  ethical  and  religious  value.  .  .  .  Dt.  gathers  up  the  spir¬ 
itual  lessons  and  experiences  not  of  a  single  lifetime,  but  of  many  gener¬ 
ations  of  God-inspired  men.  It  is  a  nobly  conceived  endeavor  to  stir  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  Israelite,  and  to  infuse  Israel’s  whole  national 
life  with  new  spiritual  and  moral  energy”  (p.  xii  ff.). 

Under  this  criticism  it  has  become  common  to  use  terms  with 
positive  historic  signification  in  a  sense  that  none  but  the  initiated 
understand.  Moral,  spiritual,  ethical,  inspired,  God-inspired  (only  once 
used  in  the  Bible),  conscience,  certainly  mean  something  very  different 
from  the  definitions  of  the  lexicons  and  common  use  when  applied  to 
justify  what  every  other  critic  of  this  school  says  is  a  pious  fraud.  We 
are  glad  that  only  one  critic  justifies  their  figment  D  in  the  work  they 
have  given  him  to  do.  This  commentary  is  designed  chiefly  “for  stu¬ 
dents  and  clergymen.”  If  they  accept  the  fundamental  theory  of  this 
criticism,  that  its  fulcrum  is  mere  tradition  in  pious  fraud,  we  hope  they 
will  have,  like  the  European  critics,  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
say  so  jjlainly,  and  save  morality  by  denying  that  God  ever  inspired 
fraud  and  hypocrisy. 

If  Dt.  is  what  this  criticism  and  commentary  make  it  to  be,  a  fiction 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  all  labor  spent  on  it  is  lost.  If  Dt.  is  God’s  truth 
from  God’s  mouth,  good  were  it  for  this  commentary  had  it  never  been 
born. 


THE  USE  OF  KINGDOM  AND  CHURCH  IN  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT. 

Ix  our  hymnology,  “kingdom”  and  “church”  are  synonyms.  So 
are  they  in  the  New  Testament,  but  with  a  wider  range  of  variation.  In 
their  simpler  meanings  we  may  accept  Fairbairn’s  remark,  that  “the 
kingdom  is  the  immanent  church,  the  church  is  the  explicated  kingdom.” 
When  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  in  parables,  or  in  passing 

^'OL.  LII.  NO.  208.  II 
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allusion,  spoke  of  the  kinfjdom  of  heaven,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
simply  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  usually  to  set  forth  the  ideal  which  he  came 
into  the  world  to  make  actual,  but  which  was  not  yet  realized. 

This  ideal  began  to  be  realized  in  the  local  Christian  assemblies,  and 
the  apostles,  both  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  spoke  much  oftener  of 
the  actual,  concrete  church  or  churches,  than  of  the  ideal  kingdom. 

Of  the  twenty-one  times  the  word  “church”  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  all  except  ix.  31  can  be  understood  of  the  local  congregation,  and 
only  three  or  four  others  can  possibly  be  taken  in  any  wider  sense.  In 
Acts  XX.  28,  “the  church  of  God  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood,” 
the  word  is  more  naturally  taken  of  the  church  universal;  and  so  perhaps 
viii.  3,  “made  havoc  of  the  church.”  In  ix.  31  the  best  MSS.  leave  no 
doubt  of  this  use,  for  they  read, “then  had  the  church  rest  throughout  all 
Judaea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria.” 

The  word  occurs  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter,  and  always  with  the  local  meaning. 

Of  twenty-two  occurrences  in  First  Corinthians,  only  two  have  the 
distinctively  larger  sense:  x.  32,  “  Give  no  occasion  of  stumbling,  either  to 
Jews,  or  to  Greeks,  or  to  the  church  of  God;”  xii.  a8,  “And  God  hath  set 
some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,”  etc.  Two  others  may  be  tiken  in  the 
more  extended  meaning:  xi.  22,  “or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God,”  and 
XV.9,  “1  persecuted  the  church  of  God.”  In  Second  Corinthians,  “church” 
occurs  nine  times,  always  of  the  local  body.  The  three  uses  in  Galatians 
are  the  same  except  that  i.  13,  “I  persecuted  the  church  of  God,”  cannot 
be  so  readily  taken  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  as  of  the  church  univer¬ 
sal.  Twt)  references  in  each  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  are  simply  to 
the  local  church  or  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  hasone  reference  to 
the  local  and  one  to  the  universal  church;  while  two  of  the  four  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  are  of  the  church  universal  and 
glorified,  calling  the  church  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  this  last  use  occurs  nine  times,  and  the  local  use  not  at  all. 

Thus  there  appears  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  especially  the  later 
ones,  a  use  of  “church”  in  a  meaning  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of 
“kingdom”  in  several  of  the  parables  and  in  such  phrases  as  “enter  into 
the' kingdom,”  “fit  for  the  kingdom.”  Compare  especially  the  phrase 
“For  his  body’s  sake,  which  is  the  church”  (Col.  i.  24)  with  “For  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake”  (Matt.  xix.  12),  and  “the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
for  which  ye  also  suffered”  (2  Thess.  i.  5). 

In  the  Gospels  the  word  “kingdom”  occurs  more  than  a  hundred 
times.  The  word  “  church  ”  is  found  in  none  of  them,  except  Matthew,  and 
there  in  but  two  passages.  In  Matt,  xviii.  7,  Christ  makes  the  local  church 
or  congregation  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  an  offending 
brother.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18,  Christ  tells  Peter,  “On  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church.”  Here  the  word  “  kingdom  ”  would  fit  so  well  that  Thayer  does 
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not  hesitate  in  his  lexicon  to  suj^gest  that  the  evanijehst  misreported  this 
saying ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  exclusive  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  “  kingdom  ’’  occurs  but  nineteen  times,  while  "  church”  is 
found  seventy-nine  times.  The  drift  of  usage  was  very  rapid  in  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  shorter  word.  We  know  how  emphasis  was  increasingly  put 
on  the  word  “church’’  in  the  post-apostolic  time  until  the  accepted  say¬ 
ing  was,  “There  is  no  salvation  outside  the  church.” 

Two  important  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 

The  first  is,  that  a  time  much  later  than  the  apostolic  is  very  improb¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  four  books  like  the  Gitspels  that  eschew  the 
use  of  the  word  “church  ”  which  already  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  had 
become  so  popular,  Some  evidence,  also,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Reve¬ 
lation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  never  uses  “church”  in  the  larger 
sense. 

The  second  inference  is  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  evange¬ 
lists  reported  the  words  of  our  Lord.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Gospels  are 
later  than  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  What  but  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  their  memory  and  the  carefulness  of  their  record  can  explain  their 
persistent  use  of  "kingdom  ”  when  in  so  many  places  “church,”  in  the 
meantime  already  becoming  current,  would  have  fitted  equally  well? 

W.  E.  C.  Wright. 

Cleveland,  O. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

CHARITY. 

In  the  July  number,  charity  was  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  toil.  It  was  seen  that  toil  is  the  natural  lot  of  man;  that  it 
begets  value  when  wisely  directed,  and  that  it  begets  virtue;  that  sloth 
and  idleness  are  not  negative  virtues,  but  positive  vices.  Their  results, 
like  those  of  toil,  are  subjective  and  objective.  The  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  of  toil  for  each  and  all  were  then  noted.  There  were  found  to 
be  the  physically  and  mentally  unsound,  which  brings  to  consideration 
the  subject  of  dependents,  defectives,  and  delinquents.  A  large  class 
was  found  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  em¬ 
ployment.  The  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  such  conditions  was  employ¬ 
ment  furnished  by  the  State. 

A  large  class  who  are  able  to  work,  but  are  unwilling  and  prefer  to 
become  dependents,  presented  a  problem  not  so  easily  solved.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  problem  of  pauperism.  \  false  remedy  was  found  to  be  indis¬ 
criminate  charity.  The  true  remedies  were  suggested  to  be  in  enforced 
industry  and  in  education  which  must  be  largely  a  personal  work. 

Hut  the  broad  (juestion  of  pauperism  demands  a  wider  inejuiry  than 
is  revealed  through  some  self-evident  economic  axioms.  While  we  may 
differ  from  many  of  our  lalxn-union  friends  who  find  in  our  social  condi¬ 
tions  the  entire  causes  of  intemperance,  poverty,  and  crime,  we  shall  do 
well  to  heed  their  indictment  of  society  as  they  see  it  to-day,  and  enter 
upon  a  general  inquiry  as  to  how  far  such  a  civilization  as  ours  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  existence  of  a  criminal  and  pauper  class.  This  simply  raises 
the  (piestion.  Is  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  such  that  a  contagious 
disease  in  the  upper  classes  has  become  epidemic  among  the  lower? 

If  pauperism  is  caused  by  social  conditions,  then  the  whole  of  society 
ncecls  purifying,  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  Charity,  legal  procedure, 
workshops,  or  even  education  would  be  like  a  poultice  on  a  boil, — it  would 
draw  tl'.e  bad  blood  out,  but  would  not  necessarily  purify  the  system. 
Such  would  not  be  permanent  cures.  They  might  cure  paupers,  but  not 
pauperism. 

Society,  being  simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  seems  to  resem¬ 
ble  the  individual  in  his  periods  of  health  and  sickness,  of  hope  and  de- 
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pression.  If,  then,  the  permanent  causes  of  pauperism  are  not  in  the 
individuals  that  make  up  the  class,  but  in  the  social  conditions  or  in  en¬ 
vironment,  then  the  environment  must  be  changed  before  pauperism  can 
be  permanently  eliminated.  Is  our  social  condition  responsible  for  that 
disease, — pauperism  ?  It  is  charged  by  socialists  and  by  many  enthusias¬ 
tic  reformers  that  such  is  the  case.  Some  find  it  in  the  overdevelopment 
of  individualism  as  the  economic  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  laissez 
faire  doctrine ;  some  in  the  evils  of  the  competitive  system,  and  others  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  lower  classes  by  organized  capital  controlling  the 
means  of  production. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  must  not  be  sought  in  conditions  peculiar 
to  our  own  age  or  civilization,  for  poverty  and  pauperism  have  always  ex¬ 
isted,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  early  church 
sought  too  largely  to  remedy  •pauperism  by  charity,  and  it  soon  developed 
into  giving  for  subjective  reasons,  which  is  but  another  form  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  No  theory  of  pauperism  will  stand  the  test  that  ignores  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  will  and  the  superiority  of  man  to  his  environment.  This 
fact  is  as  well  attested  as  any  truth  or  fact  of  human  nature,  and  to  deny 
it  is  to  usher  in  a  hopeless  pessimism  that  is  the  fruit  of  such  a  fatalism. 

The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  not  confined  to  the  pauper 
class.  It  is  a  passion  as  old  as  human  nature,  asserting  itself  alike  in  the 
millionaire  no  less  than  in  the  beggar  and  pauper.  To  buy  a  birthright 
for  some  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  instinct  in  human  nature.  Few,  indeed,  seem  to  be  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  is  a  passion  that  has  come  along  down  through  the  centuries 
from  palace  and  hovel,  from  throne  and  hamlet,  from  pulpit  and  pew. 
Its  pathway,  like  that  of  so  many  mixed  evils,  has  not  been  strewn  en¬ 
tirely  with  flowers  of  fragrance,  but  with  poisonous  weeds,  with  briars 
and  thorns. 

Man  is  naturally  a  lazy  and  selfish  animal,  more  ambitious  that  his 
neighbor  should  be  altruistic  than  to  be  so  himself;  having  fine  theories 
and  noble  ideals — usually  for  some  man,  race,  age,  or  condition  other 
than  himself  or  his  own.  Like  the  student  who  advertised  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  home,  with  a  corner  suite  of  rooms  and  bath  attached,  where  his 
Christian  influence  could  pay  for  his  board. 

The  idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing  took  on  shape  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  perpetuated  in  the  laws  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  entailment,  and  royal  descent.  The  golden  rule  has  been  true 
in  theory,  but  too  often  false  in  fact.  The  English  mode  of  procedure  is 
in  point.  Our  critical  and  genial  friend,  Mr.  Stead,  has  written  “  If  Christ 
Came  to  Chicago”;  but  the  book  is  not  yet  written,  “If  Christ  Were  in 
England."  England  subjugates  not  to  serve,  but  to  be  served.  Opium  is 
not  a  bad  thing  for  China  so  long  as  it  is  such  a  good  thing  for  England; 
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silver  will  do  for  India  so  long  as  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  fixed  by  the 
English  market,  and  the  wheat  of  India  can  he  bought  at  the  price  of  sil¬ 
ver  so  fixed  in  the  market,  aiul  jiaid  for  at  that  price;  Ireland’s  potatoes 
are  agreeable  to  English  stomachs  provided  sixty  jier  cent  of  them  can 
be  secured  for  nothing.  Her  treatment  of  Egypt,  of  the  Zulus,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  supremacy  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  England,  and  it  is 
anything  but  Christian,  Gladstone  boils  with  indignation  at  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  the  Turk,  but  the  habit  of  national  introspection  flavored  with  a 
little  of  the  same  righteous  sense  might  make  England  a  little  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 

We  use  England  for  an  illustration,  because  it  is  far  more  pleasant 
to  speak  first  of  the  faults  of  our  neighbor  than  of  our  ow'ii,  and  because 
pauperism  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  such  a  tax  not  only  upon  her  re¬ 
sources,  but  upon  the  best  thinking  of  her  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 
If  it  be  true  that  English  civilization  is  permeated  with  such  principles, 
why  should  not  the  [loor  practice  the  general  precept  and  make  the  des¬ 
perate  attempt,  in  their  way,  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  cynicisms 
of  Carlyle,  the  lamentations  of  Ruskin,  or  the  sweetness  and  light  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  are  a  comment  upon  that  Christian  civilization.  Ruskin 
says:  “The  man  who  is  not  day  by  day  doing  work  which  will  earn  his 
dinner  must  be  stealing  his  dinner;  and  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  great 
mass  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  do  actually  live  by  robbing 
the  poor  of  their  bread;  and  the  simple  examination  of  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  consumption  of  European  food — who  digs  for  it,  and  who  eats 
it — will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human  soul,” 

The  Englishman  is  no  different  from  the  American.  The  colored 
race  know  that.  The  Indian  has  learned  it  to  his  sorrow.  The  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right  has  had  ample  illustrations  of  its  popularity  and 
of  its  cruelty.  Even  woman,  whenever  she  has  left  to  her  liege-lord  and 
master,  man,  the  matter  of  making  laws  for  her  protection  and  benefit, 
has  found  to  her  sorrow  that  the  noble  and  divine  animal  called  man  has 
enacted  one  set  of  laws  for  himself  and  quite  another  set  for  her.  The 
difficulty  which  has  attended  raising  the  “age  of  consent"  by  law’  is  in 
evidence,  that  tex)  often  the  sense  of  justice  and  even  of  decency  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  masses  of  men,  when  acting  in  large  bodies.  Woman  is 
sent  into  the  fields  to  work  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  man  has  been 
the  overseer.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  difference  between  the  New 
England  farmer  and  the  Mormon  in  the  matter  of  marriage  was  this: 
the  farmer  drove  his  wives  tandem,  and  the  Mormon  drove  his  wives 
abreast. 

The  doctrine  of  man’s  nobility,  of  the  divine  right  of  the  king,  of  the 
divinity  of  slavery,  of  w'oman’s  inferiority,  of  the  right  to  subjugate  in  the 
name  of  Christ, — none  of  these  have  ever  lacked  pr^xif  by  colossal,  mas¬ 
culine  intellects. 
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It  is  quite  natural  to  want  something  for  nothing.  The  capitalist 
likes,  for  a  few  dollars,  to  incorporate  a  company  of  a  million,  sell  ten  per 
cent  of  the  stock  at  one-fourth  its  nominal  value,  which  will  warm  up  his 
nine  hundred  thousand  to  par,  when  he  will  proceed  to  unload  it  on  the 
innocent  market.  \  city  like  Chicago  constantly  furnishes  testimony  to 
the  truth  that  the  men  of  this  age  are  actuated  too  largely  by  the  desire 
to  acquire.  It  has  never  been  the  lower  classes  that  have  bribed  coun¬ 
cils,  corrupted  legislatures,  and  purchased  public  franchises  by  fraud.  It 
is  the  eminently  respectable,  and,  in  Chicago,  even  the  very  devout,  that 
have  been  the  chief  sinners. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  blame  the  poor  pauper  alone  who  attempts  to 
operate  upon  the  same  plan  but  adopts  the  most  vulgar  and  lowest  form 
of  doing  so?  So  long  as  the  royalty  and  titled  aristocracy  eat  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  that  are  not  purchased,  so  long  will  England  be  cursed  with  a  pau¬ 
per  class.  We  can  never  civilize  a  nation  so  long  as  a  large  part  are 
brutalized,  and  its  lower  classes  will  be  brutalized  so  long  as  its  upper 
classes  live  by  their  wits,  and  not  by  toil.  If  capital  combines  in  the  form 
of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  lays  its  hand  on  the  throat  of  consumers, 
labor  will  organize,  taking  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  as  it  did  at  Home¬ 
stead,  at  Buffalo,  Toledo,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago.  The  cure  for  pau¬ 
perism  must  begin  with  the  upper  classes.  If  not,  the  accursed  assump¬ 
tions  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  will  ever  keep  time  with  the  howling 
mobs  of  anarchy.  Reform  must  begin  above.  The  gods  must  be  just  if 
they  expect  us  to  be.  Reform  must  come  from  those  who  know  better. 
It  must  purify  pulpits  no  less  than  politics;  prince  no  less  than  pauper; 
the  avenues  no  less  than  the  slums;  Dives  no  less  than  Lazarus.  The 
New  Era,  like  the  Master,  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords  will  drive  the 
traders  out  of  the  temples  of  trade,  of  politics,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of 
learning,  no  less  than  of  religion.  To  be  consecrated  to  G(xl  will  be  found 
to  be  consecrated  to  humanity,  for  that  is  most  divinely  perfect  which  is 
most  perfectly  human.  “The  best  way  to  realize  the  ideal  is  to  idealize 
the  real.” 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

When  the  first  results  of  the  marvelous  discoveries  which  the  study 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  brought  to  light  were  offered  to  the  critical 
world,  they  were  received  not  only  with  skepticism  as  to  their  practical 
use,  but  not  infrequently  with  positive  derision  as  to  their  permanent  value 
in  the  science  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  non-critical  public  received  these  results  and  incorporated  them 
into  their  fund  of  general  biblical  information  with  much  greater  readi¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  than  those  from  whom  such  a  reception  might  legit¬ 
imately  have  been  expected.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  entirely  clear, 
unless  it  be  that  the  results  were  so  novel,  and  the  inferences  therefrom 
so  startling  and  revolutionary,  that  the  critics  themselves,  accustomed  to 
bold  generalizations,  were  nevertheless  appalled  at  the  radical  nature  of 
the  conclusions  which  these  discoveries  suggested.  So  until  even  within 
thirty  years  there  existed  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  of  the  literary  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  value  of  the 
cuneiform  results.  Since  that  time  the  systematic  study  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  increasing  information,  and  the  constant  advance  in  Assyrio- 
logical  science  have  all  tended  to  allay  these  fears,  so  that  there  remain 
but  few  critics  of  first  rank  who  are  not  willing  at  least  to  reckon  with 
these  results  as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  literary  and  critical  prob¬ 
lem. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  results  which  have  been  wrought  by 
the  cuneiform  study  has  been  the  demonstration  of  the  value,  and  indeed 
absolute  necessity,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Semitic  archaeology  as 
well  as  philology  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  eriuipment  for  a  sound  Old 
Testament  criticism.  Received  at  first  with  coldness  or  attacked  with 
vehemence,  these  results  are  now  recognized  as  among  the  indispensable 
recjuirements  of  the  higher  critical  investigations.  In  fact,  the  triumph 
of  Assyriology  has  been  even  greater  than  this.  The  long-standing  dicta 
of  the  purely  literary  critics  have  not  only  been  shown  frequently  to  be 
based  upon  literary  and  philological  generalizations  which  had  their  ba¬ 
sis  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  literary  critic,  but  to  be  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  plainest  historical  facts  as  these  have  been  revealed  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  monuments. 
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In  the  July  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  Canon  Cheynehas 
a  suggestive  article,  which  reveals  even  more  clearly  than  the  increasing 
interest  and  attention  to  Assyriological  study  could  demonstrate,  how  As¬ 
syrian  history  and  archaeology  have  put  to  flight  the  literary  critics  with 
their  often  flimsy  guesses  and  insecure  inferences.  Professor  Cheyne 
finds  himself  moved  to  set  up  an  outpost  of  defense  against  the  final  rout 
of  the  purely  literary  critics.  He  admits,  what  is  refreshing  to  students 
of  Assyriology,  that  both  Wellhausen  and  Robertson  Smith  never  fairly 
considered  or  gave  adequate  weight  to  Assyriological  material  in  making 
up  their  estimate  of  the  Semitic  history  and  development.  He  seems  to 
recognize,  indeed  to  admit  frankly,  that  archaeological  investigation  has 
already  made,  and  must  make  still  further,  modifications  in  the  long-ac¬ 
cepted  results  of  literary  criticism.  He  objects  to  the  term  “literary 
critic,”  and  states  that  they  are  not  “hopelessly  drifting,”  but  are  well 
aware  of  the  end  which  they  desire  to  secure.  He  makes  a  just  plea  for 
a  more  critical  archaeology,  but  desires  it  understood  that  the  advanced 
positions  of  literary  criticism  are  not  to  be  yielded  to  the  Semitic  archae¬ 
ology  which  is  largely  founded  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  investiga¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  significant  symptom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  Assyrian  archaeological  investigation  is  towards  a  more 
conservative  view  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  oldest  of  the  Old'  Tes¬ 
tament  books.  It  is  beyond  question  that  many  of  the  extreme  positions 
which  the  most  advanced  critics  had  taken,  and  held  with  a  defiant  arro¬ 
gance  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  possession  of  absolute  truth,  have 
certainly  been  made  untenable  when  they  have  not  been  shown  to  be  ri¬ 
diculous;  and  that  in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years  the  literary  critics 
have  been  forced  from  a  position  of  arrogance  and  ridicule  with  respect 
to  the  message  of  the  ruins  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  into  a  position, 
first  of  tolerance,  then  of  recc'gnition,  and  now  of  defense,  against  that 
message  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  evidences  both  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  character  of  critical  results  founded  upon  purely  literary  analysis  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  arrogance  is  not.  scholarship,  and  that  history  will 
have  its  revenges.  But  on  the  (juestion  itself,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
necessary  antagonism  between  a  genuine  literary  criticism  and  a  genuine 
archieology.  Both  must  be  critical,  but  both  must  be  tolerant;  and  both 
must  recognize  that  new  discoveries  may  in  an  instant  render  nugatory 
many  of  the  maxims  and  methods  upon  which  we  have  long  based  our 
most  positive  conclusions. 

Professor  Cheyne’s  plea  for  the  expansion  of  criticism  and  exegesis 
in  the  direction  of  archaeology  is  to  be  commended  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  cannot  but  be  attended,  if  heeded  by  the  critics,  with  thoroughly 
desirable  results;  so,  also,  the  desire  for  a  closer  and  saner  estimate  of 
the  results  of  Semitic  archieology  is  also  thoroughly  praiseworthy  and  to 
be  encouraged.  The  difficulty  on  both  sides  hitherto  has  been,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  desire  to  show  that  traditional  views  cculd  be  held  in  spite 
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of  critical  results,  and  on  the  ether  an  apparently  insane  desire  to  anni¬ 
hilate  tradition,  even  though  it  be  with  fanciful  and  ridiculous  inventions. 
Obviously,  what  we  most  need  above  all  things  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  Christian  public  everywhere  that  the  exjuisitors  of 
the  critical  elements  of  the  liook  of  its  religion  should  be  animated  less 
by  a  desire  to  maintain  a  particular  position  than  to  learn  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  should  make  them  free.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  fallible.  No  more  conspicuous  contrast  between  the 
Divine  permanence  and  human  transitoriness  can  be  imagined  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  comparison  of  the  critical  estimates  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  d'estament  as  made  by  the  critics  i^ir  one  hundred  years  past 
and  the  books  themselves  in  the  solid,  permanent  uplifting  and  intellect- 
ally  spiritual  stimulus  which  they  have  afforded  to  the  reverent  students 
of  the  Bible  in  the  same  period.  .\s  we  have  often  said  before,  so  we  re¬ 
peat  again,  that  no  criticism,  no  investigation,  can  be  absolutely  divorced 
from  the  practical  life  and  the  logical  effect  of  living  religion  upon  the 
purely  intellectual  outlook,  and  if  the  entrance  of  Semitic  archaeology  into 
the  field  f)f  biblical  criticism  shall  force  this  practical  element  into  the 
consciousfiess  and  thought  cf  the  literary  critics,  it  certainly  will  be  not 
the  least  of  the  victories  which  the  Assyriologists  have  gained,  not  only 
for  their  own  science,  but  for  permanent  knowledge  as  well. 


THE  PERSLSTENCE  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM. 

Thf:  progress  of  civilization  and  the  amalgamation  of  races,  under 
the  tremendous  pressure  brought  about  by  increased  commercial  inter¬ 
course  and  the  atmihilation  of  separative  influences,  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  cjuestion  of  securing  a  proper  classification  for  the  Jew  in  the  social 
character  of  our  modern  life. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  racial  differences  are  constantly  growing  less 
marked,  and  the  nations  are  becoming  one  in  their  common  human  in¬ 
terest  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  presence  of  the  vast  European  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  diplomatic  imbroglios  which  are  ever  recurring  one  would 
imagine,  no  nation  has  as  yet  shown  itself  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to 
successfully  incorporate  the  Jew  into  its  social  human  life  without  fric¬ 
tion  and  without  prejudice. 

It  has  been  a  common  supposition  that  the  antagonism  to  the  Jew 
was  created  chiefly  by  the  events  connected  with  the  martyrdom  of  our 
Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Long 
before  the  New  Testament  was  in  existence,  and  longer  even  than  before 
the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  Redeemer  became  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
national  life  and  hope,  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  was  not  only  in  existence 
but  vigorously  dominant  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  considerable  intercourse. 
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The  increased  attention  which  the  Semitic  peoples  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing,  under  the  stimulus  of  recent  Oriental  study,  indicates  that  they  will 
still  more  receive,  as  they  will  properly  merit,  the  interest  and  careful 
thought  of  the  scholarly  world,  with  reference  to  their  permanent  place 
in  the  final  ethnological  development  of  our  race.  Conspicuous  among 
them  will  always  be  the  ^ews — not  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  adopted  their  Scriptures  as  tmr  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  will,  apparently,  remain  forever  socially  exclusive  and  singular 
among  the  races  whose  origin  and  whose  destiny  will  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
stant  subjects  of  human  speculation  and  thought. 

.\nti-Semitism,  therefore,  is  not  merely  post-Christian,  but  pre-Chris¬ 
tian,  and  classic  also,  if  indee<l  it  does  not  date  from  a  period  still  farther 
back.  Iloth  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  despised  and'avoidec^  them, 
except  when  political  necessity,  or  some  other  sufficient  cause,  c.empelled 
respect  or  dictated  interested  intercourse.  This  history  is  of  singular  in¬ 
terest,  because  it  illustrates  how  interest  and  prejudice  have  been  battling 
with  each  other  for  centuries  in  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  Jews. 
No  nation  is  free  from  the  stain  of  having  dealt  with  them  brutally  and 
unjustly — often  without  reason,  or  certainly  without  sufficient  cause.  The 
reasons  for  this  prejudice  are  not  always  clear. 

The  distinctive  Semitic  trait,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Jew  more 
than  in  the  other  Semitic  peoples — at  least  in  his  contact  with  the  West¬ 
ern  worhl — has  been  his  instinct  for  commercial  supremacy  in  almost 
every  held  in  which  he  ventures  to  try  his  hand.  His  success  has  been 
more  or  less  marked  also  in  political  and  artistic  endeavors,  and  we  shall 
never  successfully  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  him  when  we  remember 
the  scores  of  artists,  who,  for  centuries,  have  furnished  us  our  most  de¬ 
lightful  recreations  in  those  distinctive  occupations,  where  the  genius  of 
the  religious  sentiment  could  combine  with  the  high  lesthetic  feeling  in 
producing  permanent  monuments  of  art  in  melody  and  in  song. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  M.  Theodore  Reinach  has  shown  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  “Fontes  Rerum  Judaicarum,"  the  religious  and  social  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  the  Jew  impressed  itself  most  distinctly  upon  the  classic 
nations,  and  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  their  anti-Semitic  feeling. 
The  inclusive  character  of  the  Greek  religion  contrasted  s(i  strikingly 
with  the  exclusive  habit  of  that  affected  by  the  Jew,  and  these  religious 
traits  affected  the  daily  and  practical  ideals  of  both  peoples  so  sensi¬ 
tively,  that  something  other  than  antagonism  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for 
if  each  adhered  to  its  own  ideal. 

There  are  other  elements,  doubtless,  which  have  caused  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  this  peculiar  race  prejudice,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those 
which  .M.  Reinach  points  out  as  animating  the  classical  anti  Semites, are 
essentially  those  which  move  the  nations  in  their  prejudice  against  the 
Jew  today.  Wherever  the  Jew  has  gone,  although  from  time  to  time  he 
hiis  been  tolerated,  he  has  never  been  incorporated  into  any  national  life 
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as  a  permanent  element,  except  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  then  only 
because  the  motives  of  self-interest  dictated  his  acceptance. 

Professor  Lombroso  may  well  educe  the  persistence  of  this  prejudice 
as  a  significant  symptom  of  atavism.  While  barriers  have  been  break¬ 
ing  down  on  every  side,  and  under  the  motives  toward  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood,  in  the  substantial  acceptance  of  practical  Christian  eth¬ 
ics,  we  arc  proving  that  the  fiercest  antagonisms  and  the  most  persistent 
prejudices  can  be  successfully  overcome,  this  alone  persists,  and  not  only 
persists,  but  after  slumbering  through  a  score  of  years,  breaks  out  with 
increased  violence,  and  makes  itself  felt  with  redoubled  barbarity  and 
outrage. 

The  literatures  of  the  civilized  nations  bear  a  striking  testimony  as 
to  how  constantly  the  stream  of  virulent  attack  against  the  Jew  has  been 
kept  full  and  overflowing.  And  while  there  may  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  reason  for  such  hatred,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  been  irrational  and  undeserved. 

What  significance  for  the  further  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  to  the  non-Semitic  nations  of  the  globe  this  fact  may 
have,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  survivals 
of  barbarism,  against  which  Christian  thinkers  and  scholars  should  put 
forth  their  strongest  efforts  in  the  interest  not  only  of  a  simple  human 
civilization,  but  also  for  the  credit  of  a  cosmopolitan  Christianity. 

A.  A.  Pekle. 


Boston,  .Mass. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Outlines  of  Social  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  William  DeWitt  Hyde, 

D,  U.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895.  (Pp.  X,  260.  5>^x3J^.)  Si  50. 

The  epoch  of  reconstruction  in  Systematic  Theology  is  fairly  upon 
us.  After  a  long  period  in  which  the  main  processes  of  thought  have 
been  critical  and  more  or  less  destructive,  scholars  are  seeking  to  re¬ 
arrange  their  theological  thinking  and  to  incorporate  in  their  views  of  the 
truth  what  they  deem  the  assured  results  of  the  critical  work  which  has 
been  already  completed.  Thus  we  have  recently  had  Fairbairn’s  "  Christ 
in  Modern  Theology,”  Stearns’  “Present-Day  Theology,”  Denney’s 
“Studies,”  and  now  have  Hyde’s  “Social  Theology,” — all  works  which 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Systematic  Theology,  but  all  small  in  com¬ 
pass,  and  engaged  rather  in  the  work  of  showing  what  general  lines  the 
system  as  conceived  by  their  authors  is  to  follow  than  in  developing  that 
system  in  detail  or  establishing  it  by  elaborate  proof. 

The  title  of  this  work  deserves  a  moment’s  attention.  “  I  have  called 
it  Social  Theology,”  says  the  President,  “because  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples  was  pre-eminently  a  social  movement,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  looking  at  everything  to-day  from  the  social  rather  than  the 
individualistic  point  of  view.  In  ethics,  in  economics,  in  sociology,  in 
politics,  we  no  longer  treat  man  as  capable  of  isolation.  Unus  homo, 
7iuUits  homo.  Man  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  relations  to  that  which  he 
is  not.  .  .  .  At  this  period  of  transition  the  adjective  ‘social’  serves  to 
call  attention  to  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  abstract  and  formal  re¬ 
lation  of  the  isolated  individual  to  an  external  Ruler,  over  to  man’s  con¬ 
crete  and  essential  relations  to  the  Divine  Life  manifested  in  nature,  his¬ 
tory,  and  human  society.” 

There  are  tliree  main  divisions  of  the  book,  the  “theological,”  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  the  “anthropological,”  treating 
of  sin  and  law,  repentance  and  faith,  regeneration  and  growth;  and  the 
“sociological,”  treating  of  the  church,  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and 
the  orjanizalion  of  the  kingdom.  Under  these  successive  heads  almost 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  religion  are  touched  upon,  or  discussed  more  at 
length.  The  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the  book  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  genuine  evangelical  s[)irit,  and 
it  presents  the  doctrines  often  with  a  clearness  and  with  a  power  of  con- 
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viction  which  carries  them  home  to  the  reader  as  eminently  reasonable,, 
and  sometimes  as  axiomatic.  For  men  star.di!)g  outside  the  Christian 
church,  particularly  for  those  who  are  much  exercised  over  the  problems 
of  society  at  the  present  time,  and  to  whom  the  title  of  the  book  will  be  a 
recommendation,  it  will  be  very  useful  indeed. 

We  might  well  dismiss  the  b(K)k  with  these  words  of  praise.  It  is  not 
a  work  for  the  theological  scholar,  for  the  constructive,  critical  thinker. 
It  is  a  pnKluct  of  theological  thought,  not  a  tool  for  theological  thinking. 
That  work  is  done  with  other  tools;  and  it  may  seem  unfair  to  criticise 
this  book  from  the  standpoint  of  the  constructive  theologian.  Still  it  is 
at  the  same  time  an  indication  of  present  thought,  a  way-mark  upon  the 
road  of  progress,  and  as  such  raises  for  the  thinker  the  question.  What 
does  it  suggest  as  to  the  modes  of  arriving  at  theological  conceptions  in 
vogue  now,  and  what  are  the  points  at  which  the  writer  thinks  himself  to 
have  made  an  advance  upon  previous  thinking? 

The  sources  from  which  the  writer  has  drawn  his  materials  seem  to 
be  all  three  of  the  main  sources,  the  Bible,  the  world  interpreted  by  the 
illuminated  natural  reason,  and  Christian  experience.  To  all  these  sources, 
he  is  loyal  in  heart.  He  has  no  contempt  for  historical  theology,  though 
he  seeks  to  improve  it.  His  mind  is  permeated  with  biblical  truth,  and 
he  is  nowhere  intentionally  disloyal  to  the  Bible.  The  book  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  in  all  his  studies,  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  all  he  has  received  from  every  quarter,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bible.  Xo  doubt  the  biblical  element  has  been  uppermost  in 
his  reading  and  thinking.  Still,  we  fail  to  find  that  the  Bible  is  the  de¬ 
terminative  element  in  his  thinking.  It  is  not  the  standard  to  which  the 
results  of  religious  thinking  are  brought  to  test  them  and  determine  their 
value.  The  Scriptures  are  not  “authority”  in  the  sense  of  Protestant 
theology.  For  example,  in  treating  the  question.  Will  the  righteous  sur¬ 
vive  death?  President  Hyde  says:  “Strict  proof  is  impossible."  It  is  not 
impossible  if  the  Bible  has  “authority.”  To  be  sure.  Dr.  Hyde  comes  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  his  own  mind.  “Out  of  this  deep  experience 
of  the  present  love  of  Christ;  out  of  the  strong  courage  with  which  the 
Spirit  helps  us  to  give  our  lives  unsparingly  in  social  service,  there  is  born 
the  lively  hope  and  the  serene  confidence  that  can  come  to  us  in  no  easier 
way  and  on  no  cheaper  terms; — the  practical  certainty  that  ‘  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever’”  (p.  This  is  no  doubt  true, but  the 

conviction  of  most  Christians  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Bible,  which  Dr.  Hyde  seldom,  if  ever,  employs  as  proof. 
The  Bible  is  to  him  “the  church  s  most  precious  heritage  .  .  .  the  history 
and  literary  expression  of  the  life  of  God  in  humanity.  As  such  it  is  the 
product  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  inspired.  .  .  .  The  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  is  deeper  and  clearer  than  this  inspiration  which  is  common  to  all 
honest  literary  men.  It  is  the  added  inspiration  of  love  and  worship  and 
service,  which  in  very  different  degrees  gives  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
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the  peculiar  charm  and  authority  they  have  ”  (p.  1S8)..  It  is  preeminently 
literature,  and  hence  the  careful  exegetical  methods,  which  Christian 
scholarship  has  perfected  to  determine  the  precise  sense  of  various  indi¬ 
vidual  passages  that  they  may  be  employed  in  settling  religious  truth, 
are  of  much  less  value  than  the  general  impression  which  the  b»M)k  makes. 

“  It  is  idle  to  presume  to  determine  the  issues  of  eternity  by  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  thisor  that  figurative  passage  even  of  Sacred  Scripture”  (p.  255). 
Indeed,  Dr.  Hyde’s  general  mode  of  treating  the  doctrines  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  reader  that  he  regards  the  general  result  of  the  present 
cttusciousness  of  the  church  (juitc  as  determinative  as  that  even  of  the 
biblical  period. 

It  needs  no  further  words  to  show  to  the  theologian  that  this  method, 
with  all  its  affection  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures,  is  mere  rationalism. 
The  writer  is  not  a  rationalist,  except  in  spots,  but  the  method  is  utterly 
so.  Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  his  treatment  of  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Bible  defective.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  unsatisfactory  thing 
in  the  whole  work.  We  read:  “Any  attempt  to  base  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  on  the  miraculous  is  sure  to  alienate  multitudes  of  hon¬ 
est  minds  who  will  thus  be  led  to  regard  it  as  simply  one  among  the  many 
deifications  of  saints  and  heroes  with  which  the  legends  of  antitjuity 
abound”  (p.  67).  But  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  belief  in  the  in¬ 
carnation,  and  the  incarnation  is  a  miracle.  How,  by  any  process,  can  a 
man  who  will  not  believe  in  miracles  be  brought  to  the  belief  in  the  incar¬ 
nation,  when  the  end  of  the  process  is  to  be  belief  in  this  crowning  mira¬ 
cle?  President  Hyde  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  remove  the  miraculous 
even  from  his  conception  of  the  incarnation,  for  he  says:  “The  divinity 
of  Christ  is  merely  a  question  of  the  agreement  of  two  conceptions:  the' 
conception  of  the  spiritual  character  and  will  of  God;  and  the  historic 
narrative  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  Father  is  greater 
than  the  Son  is  evident.  But  that  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  points  in 
which  the  two  can  coincide  they  agree;  this  is  all  that  the  believers  in 
Christ's  divinity  affirm  ”  (p.  6q).  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  what  “believers  in  Christ’s  divinity  affirm”  than  that! 
When  Dr.  Hyde  says  that  “miracles  are  at  best  merely  the  scaffolding 
or  decoration,  not  the  foundation  and  substance  of  Chrisdan  faith  ”  (p.  68), 
the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  is  true,  but  the  first  half  altogether  inade¬ 
quate.  But  when  he  says  that  “ten  times  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
supported  by  ten  times  the  evidence,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  Nero  was  the  Son  of  God,”  he  has  left  the  basis  of  facts  and  gone 
into  the  region  of  the  mere  imagination.  The  Christian  thinker  may  well 
decline  to  discuss  what  would  be  true  in  such  case  till  miracles  accompa¬ 
nying  such  a  character  as  Nero  are  actually  produced! 

The  actual  departure  from  the  purpose  to  conform  theology  to  the 
definite  mind  of  the  Scriptures  is  manifest  in  many  minor  points.  We 
cite  as  examples,  the  identification  of  the  punishment  of  sin  with  its  con- 
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sequences,  and  the  theory  of  the  atonement  favored.  Dr.  Hyde  denies 
positive  penalty  for  sin.  “  To  condemn  a  sinner,  because  of  his  sin,  to 
more  misery  than  the  direct  consequences  of  his  sin  involve  .  .  .  would 
be  the  act  not  of  a  Father,  but  of  a  brute;  not  of  a  God  but  of  a  devil” 
(p.  134).  That  does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  either  axiomatic  or 
reasonable:  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  certainly  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  after  the  governmental  theory  has  been  expressly  rejected,  is  thus 
stated:  “All  this  he  endured  simply  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  love 
to  identify  itself  with  its  object.  To  love  a  good  man  is  to  rejoice  in  and 
share  all  the  glory  and  gladness  that  his  goodness  sheds  about  him.  To 
love  a  bad  man  is  to  suffer  with  and  share  all  the  shame  and  pain  his 
badness  brings  upon  him.  God  loves  bad  men.  Christ  came  to  bring 
God’s  love  to  a  wicked  world.  And  that  is  why  he  was  compelled  to  live 
a  live  of  suffering  and  die  an  ignominious  death  ”  (p.  138,  compare  p.  227). 
We  shall  not  now  argue  for  what  we  deem  the  correct  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  but  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  this  theory  has  no  Scripture  founda¬ 
tion,  except  such  as  may  be  derived  from  the  general  impression  which 
the  Scripture  makes  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  here  to  exhibit  its  conformity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  rarely  been  made  by  any  one.  It  would  certainly  be  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure. 

To  turn  to  another  point,  we  notice  with  regret  that  President  Hy’de 
rejects  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Congregational  polity  in  giving 
up  its  doctrine  of  the  regenerate  church.  We  have  supposed  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  Congregational  system  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Kpiscopalian,  was  just  its  demand  of  an  “  individual  profession  of  faith 
and  conscious  experience  of  grace  as  a  condition  of  admission  ’’  to  the 
church  (p.  i86j.  But  President  Hyde  calls  it  “the  great  weakness.”  Of 
course,  it  depends  upon  what  you  want  to  accomplish  with  a  church, 
whether  a  certain  feature  makes  it  weak  or  strong.  A  scalpel  is  very 
weak  for  plowing,  but  not  for  the  surgeon’s  purposes.  If  one  believes 
that  the  world  is  ruined  by  sin,  and  that  the  only  way  of  salvation  is  by 
individual  conversion  to  Christ,  then  a  church  composed  of  the  regenerate 
is  the  best  of  all  agencies  for  saving  men.  The  marvelous  efficiency  of 
Congregational  churches  in  the  past  in  this  direction  is  the  result  of  their 
conformity  to  their  principle  of  admission  to  fellowship,  which  Congre- 
gationalists  shouhl  remember  was  the  chief  ac’nievement  of  originaJ  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  and  the  greatest  result  of  the  revival  of  religion  u:ider 
Edwards  and  his  followers.  But  if  this  object  is  not  a  desirable  one, 
doubtless  the  Kpiscopalian  system  is  the  better. 

We  have  marked  the  jmges  of  our  copy  repeateilly  with  commenda¬ 
tory  exclamations,  such  as  “  good,”  “  excellent,”  etc.  Upon  the  less  favor¬ 
able  side  of  the  work  our  duty  as  reviewer  has  compelled  us  to  dwell 
longer.  If  the  book  is  a  sign  of  the  drift  of  thought  in  certain  quarters. 
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as  we  have  deemed  it,  it  suggests  to  Congregational ists  many  weighty 
questions  for  deep  consideration.  Is  it  true  that  the  younger  generation 
growing  up  among  us  have  abandoned  our  most  fundamental  ideas  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church?  Have  they  given  up  the  idea  that  the 
Bible  is  an  authority  in  theology?  Do  they  reject  the  idea  of  “revela¬ 
tion”  technically  so  called,  whereby  Jesus  Christ,  in  particular,  is  believed 
to  be  the  perfect  representation  of  normal  truth,  valid  for  all  time,  and 
whereby  the  New  Testament  preeminently,  but  all  the  Bible  after  its  own 
nature  in  each  part,  is  the  expression  of  absolute  truth,  good  for  all  time 
and  eternity,  and  designed  to  guide  and  control  the  thinking  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church?  And  are  they  on  the  verge  of  rejecting  the  supernatural  in 
religion,  as  a  mythical  addition,  and  an  impossibility  under  the  reign  of 
law,  and  are  they  beginning  the  process  of  readjusting  the  doctrines  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  to  an  anti-supernatural  interpretation 
of  the  facts  and  ideas  of  Christianity?  If  so,  the  times  call  for  no  more 
dilettanteism,  but  for  a  sober  and  thorough  discussion  of  great  themes 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  actual  truth. 

OAKLANt),  Cal.  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

ScHOPFUNG  UNO  Chaos  IN  Urzeit  und  Endzeit.  Einc  religions- 
geschichtliche  Untersuchung  uber  Gen.  i  und  Ap.  Joh.  12,  von  Her¬ 
mann  Gunkel,  ao.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Berlin.  Mit  Beitragen 
von  Heinrich  Zimmern,  ao.  Professor  der  Assyriologie  in  Leipzig. 
Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.  1895.  (Pp.  xiv,  431.  6^x4.) 
10  M. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  Babylonian  myth  of  the 
creation  has  been  employed  in  the  Bible,  appearing  in  the  creation  nar¬ 
rative  of  Gen.  i.,  in  numerous  minor  passages  scattered  through  the  Old 
Testa:nent,  ami  finally  in  Rev.  xii.  The  author  has  given  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  his  theme,  and  the  theme  is  important  from  a  literary 
point  of  view;  indeed  it  may  be  called  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  development  of  religious  doctrine.  The  book  is  agreeable  to  read. 
The  thesis  is  placed  clearly  before  the  reader,  the  argument  advances 
obviously,  conclusions  are  stated  with  admirable  distinctness. 

The  (juotations  are  the  author’s  own  translations,  and  seemingly  he  is 
best  satisfied  with  them  when  they  reflect  clearest  his  evident  learning. 
He  often  diverts  the  attention  to  issues  not  at  all  connected  with  tiis  argu¬ 
ment.  Of  course  he  cannot  be  too  careful  to  justify  a  correction  of  read¬ 
ing  or  rendering  when  anything  depends  upon  it,  but  it  would  be  better 
not  to  provoke  criticism  at  points  where  it  can  be  spared. 

Professor  Zimmern  contributes  translations  of  the  Babylonian  litera¬ 
ture  discussed,  and  an  occasional  comment  in  the  body  of  the  book,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  trained  Assyriologist. 

The  author  first  subjects  Gen.  i.  to  a  minute  examination,  as  a  result 
of  which  he  discovers  that  the  writer  did  not  compose  freely.  He  ignores 
entirely  the  theory  which  we  must  insist  is  still  possible,  that  he  was  led 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  208. 
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to  the  form  of  narrative  which  he  employs  by  the  facts  which  he  narrates. 
He  argues  that  if  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  some  earlier  tradition  he 
would  have  written  more  in  accord  with  the  thought  of  his  own  time  as 
shown  in  other  literature;  and  he  would  not  have  intrtwluced  features 
that  are  at  variance  with  his  own  thought.  Analogy  of  other  cosmogo¬ 
nies  which  belong  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  literature  of  their  respective 
languages,  lack  of  connection  and  setiuence  in  the  chapter  are  other  argu¬ 
ments  requiring  the  assignment  of  a  tradition  back  of  the  written  narra¬ 
tive.  The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  which  are  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  inexplicable  within  the  horizon  of  the  narrator:  Matter  existent 
before  the  ordering  of  it  into  a  kosmos;  the  Spirit  brooding  the  world- 
egg — for  so  he  understands  the  passage;  darkness  not  created;  plants 
growing  and  not  created;  the  heavenly  bodies  not  consistently  conceived 
of  as  rulers;  the  taking  of  counsel,  a  quite  unexpected  feature;  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  excellence  involving  a  possibility  of  the  opposite  issue;  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  food,  further  removed  from  the  original  than  Isa.  xi.; 
the  seven-day  scheme  evidently  not  the  original  subdivision  of  the  ac¬ 
count.  We  enumerate  these  points  without  comment. 

There  follows  an  examination  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Babylonians, 
as  described  in  Damascius  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  in  Berossus  of 
ca,  B.  c.  300,  and  in  the  cuneiform  tablets  that  have  come  to  light.  He 
finds  that  the  myth  was  well  formed  as  early  as  the  fourth  millennium 
before  Christ,  and  argues  from  the  various  and  variant  versions  of  it  that 
it  was  very  commonly  known.  One  generalization  which  he  makes  is  of 
great  importance,  viz.,  that  it  describes  the  process  of  creation  essentially 
as  one  would  describe  the  phenomena  of  springtime  in  Babylonia,  espe¬ 
cially  the  omnipresence  of  water  and  water  vapor  and  its  gradual  yielding 
until  in  summer  the  earth  displays  its  familiar  features.  This  is  decisive 
to  him  that  the  Babylonian  myth  is  indigenous  in  that  country,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  it  goes  to  prove  that  Gen.  i.  had  its  origin  there. 

Having  placed  before  his  readers  by  an  admirable  summary  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony,  and  more  especially  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Marduk  and  Tiamat  (cf.  D^nn),  Gunkel  returns  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  a  canvass  of  the  references  to  it  or  reminiscences  of  it.  One  of 
the  chief  contributions  which  the  author  makes  to  Old  Testament  study  is 
that  he  draws  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  figurative  use  of  proper 
names  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  writer  is  conscious  of  alluding  to  a 
myth  as  he  uses  the  figure,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  he  knows  the  myth. 
If  he  uses  "  Rahab,”  for  example,  merely  as  “another  name”  (as  one 
commentator  puts  it)  for  Egypt,  it  is  clear  that  the  myth  was  once  cur¬ 
rent,  and  has  died,  giving  up  of  its  phraseology  to  the  terminology  of 
later  years.  The  use  of  figures  in  the  Old  Testament  would  be  a  theme 
affording  rich  results  of  study. 

The  allusions  are  grouped  in  two  classes.  The  first  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  traditions  of  the  dragon,  under  the  names  Rahab,  Leviathan, 
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Behemoth,  the  dragon  in  the  sea  (J<»b  vii.  12;  Ps.  xHv.  20,  etc.),  and  the 
serpent  of  Am.  ix.  3.  We  note  a  few  points  at  which  caution  seems  to  be 
necessary  in  accepting  the  author’s  explanations.  There  are  some  in¬ 
stances  like  his  treatment  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  From  the  appearance  of  verse 
10  [Eng.]  before  ii  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  legend  Rahab  was  killed 
before  the  creation.  The  passage  is  too  truly  poetic  for  one  to  assume 
the  order  to  be  chronologically  given.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  verse 
10  belongs  at  all  to  the  reminiscence;  much  less  can  one  argue  from  the 
milder  punishment  of  the  waves  to  their  subordinati»m  to  Rahab  among 
the  forces  at  war.  Why  may  not  all  allusions  to  the  myth  begin  and  end 
with  the  word  Rahab?  Gunkel  fails  to  prove  that  such  cannot  be  the  case. 

With  reference  to  Job  xl.,  xli.,  it  is  a  narrow  path  which  he  has  to 
walk  to  make  the  writer  describe  actual  sea  animals  and  use  in  doing  it 
so  numerous  expressions  out  of  the  myth.  He  answers  the  questions  in 
xli.  5  [Eng.],  “No,  you  cannot,  but  God  has  done  so."  It  is  this  sport 
which  makes  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

The  second  class  of  passages  describes  the  victory  over  the  primeval 
waters. 

Now  among  the  alluskms  thus  discovered,  not  a  few  are  in  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  passages,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  form  which  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  takes  is  thus  determined  by  current  traditions  as  to  the  great  con¬ 
flicts  that  preceded  creation. 

Having  thus  gained  much  material  in  addition  to  that  which  the  in¬ 
complete  cuneiform  texts  reveal,  Gunkel  comes  again  to  Gen.  i.,  and  after 
a  painstaking  comparison  feels  justified  in  concluding  without  reservation 
that  Gen.  i.  is  based  on  the  Babylonian  myth.  It  is  still  true  that  we  are 
to  treat  the  chapter  quite  otherwise  than  we  treat  the  Marduk  myth.  This 
is  but  an  interesting  antiquity;  in  that  we  are  able  to  discover  the  God  in 
whom  we  believe. 

He  believes  the  tradition  to  have  found  its  way  into  Israel  soon  after 
the  comjuest  of  Canaan,  and  appeals  to  the  Amarna  tablets  with  their 
Adapa  myth  as  evidence  that  Babylonian  mythology  had  even  before  the 
Exodus  penetrated  to  Canaan. 

Brief  space  is  left  to  indicate  his  treatment  of  Rev.  xii.  He  argues 
that  it  is  not  of  Christian  origin  because  it  introduces  features  which  do 
not  correspond  with  the  course  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  omits  features  of 
the  life  of  Christ  which  would  not  have  been  omitted  if  the  reference  had 
been  to  him.  The  introduction  of  historical  facts  into  an  Apocalypse 
would  be  without  parallel. 

The  evidence  is  strong  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  chapter 
owes  its  introduction  into  its  place  in  the  book  to  a  Jewish  hand.  The 
Talmud  shows  that  the  Jews  possessed  entirely  similar  conceptions.  The 
hebraizing  character  of  the  language  makes  in  the  same  direction.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  apocalypses,  he  regards  the  form  of  the 
chapter  as  dictated  by  the  then  condition  of  a  codified  tradition.  This 
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tradition  he  traces  to  Babylonian  sources,  rejecting  Dietrich’s  comparison 
with  the  Apollo  myth,  and  arguing  from  its  similarity  with  other  parts  of 
the  Apocalypse,  with  Enoch,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  imperfect  outline  that  the  book  is  a  meaty 
one.  It  cannot  fail  to  awaken  thought  to  important  questions. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

Studies  ix  Theologv.  Lectures  delivered  in  Chicago  Theological 
.Seminary.  By  the  Rev.  James  Denney,  D.  D.  Third  edition.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1895.  (Pp.  viii,  272.  5x3.)  $1.50. 

This  volume  most  happily  intriKluces  its  author  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  The  brief  reports  given  of  the  lectures  in  the  papers  created  a  wide 
desire  to  see  an  authoritative  edition  of  it  in  print.  In  the  present  volume 
that  desire  is  satisfied  and  the  reputation  of  the  author  is  fully  sustained 
and  even  enhanced.  The  chapters,  though  professing  not  to  amount  to  a 
system  of  theology,  do,  however  (with  the  learned  notes  appended),  not 
fall  far  short  of  that.  The  lectures  treat  of  “  The  Idea  of  Theology 
“  The  Witness  of  Jesus  to  Himself”;  ”  The  Apostolic  Doctrine  of  Christ”; 
”  Man  and  Sin ”;  “The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Atonement”;  “In- 
ade»iuate  Doctrines  of  Atonement”;  “Christ  in  His  Exaltation”;  “The 
Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God”;  “Holy  Scripture”;  and  “Eschatology.” 

The  standpoint  of  the  lecturer  is  that  of  evangelical  Calvinism  of  the 
moderate  type,  which  would  w’ell  have  fitted  in  with  the  activities  of  the 
American  churches.  In  the  lecture  upon  “Eschatology”  he  takes  de¬ 
cided  ground  against  all  theories  of  future  probation.  The  destiny  of  all 
Gentiles,  he  says,  “is  determined,  not  by  their  conscious  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  historical  Saviour,  but  by  their  unconscious  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  Him  in  the  persons  of  those  who  needed  services  of  love. 
Those  who  acknowledge  the  claim  of  a  brother’s  need  prove  themselves 
the  kindred  of  Christ  and  are  admitte<l  to  the  Kingdom;  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  acknowledge  it  prove  themselves  children  of  another  family  and 
are  shut  out.  This  is  uiuiuestionably  Christ’s  account  of  the  judgment  of 
the  heathen,  and  it  does  not  s'luare  with  the  idea  of  a  future  probation. 
It  rather  tells  us  plainly  that  men  may  do  things  of  final  and  decisive  im¬ 
port  in  this  life,  even  though  Christ  is  unknown  to  them.  I  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  this  is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  keep 
the  ethical  value  of  our  present  life  at  its  true  hight  ”  (p.  243). 

The  author’s  views  of  inspiration  were  most  seriously  questioned  at 
the  time  the  lectures  were  delivered.  In  publishing  the  v'olume  this  lect¬ 
ure  has  been  rewritten,  “in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate  miscon¬ 
ceptions.”  In  its  present  form  it  will  prove  in  the  main  acceptable  to 
most  evangelical  scholars.  While  holding  that  the  use  which  Christ  made 
of  the  Old  Testament  secures  for  it  as  a  whole  a  position  “  from  which  it 
cannot  be  dislodged,  and  in  which  no  other  book  can  compete  with  it,” 
yet  he  says  that  “the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  and  with  the  word  in  the 
soul,  does  not  guarantee  the  historicity  of  miraculous  details,  but  it  docs 
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guarantee  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  element  in  the  history  recorded. 
It  bars  out  a  criticism  which  denies  the  supernatural  on  principle,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  a  unique  work  of  God  as  in  process  along  this  line” 

(p.2I2). 

Two  or  three  pages  later,  however,  we  meet  this  rather  vague  state¬ 
ment:  ”  We  do  not  need  to  believe  that  the  prophets  could  write  history 
beforehand.  The  revelation  they  have  to  make  to  us  is  not  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  this  or  that  incident  in  the  fortunes  of  men  or  nations;  it  is  the 
revelation  of  God”  (p.215).  Again,  on  page  217,  we  read  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  may  have  been  mistaken  about  the  details  of  its  history,  and 
may  have  had  poor  facilities  for  obtaining  information,  so  that  "  the  story 
of  the  first  man  cannot  be  history.”  In  describing  what  this  is,  the  author 
finds  no  better  word  than  myth.  "  God  has  actually  taken  these  weak 
things  of  the  world  [myths]  and  things  that  are  despised,  and  has  drawn 
near  to  us,  and  spoken  to  our  hearts,  through  them.” 

There  is  a  vagueness  about  all  this  which  baffles  criticism,  and  to 
some  extent  the  understanding  also,  and  so  the  author’s  emphasis  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  somewhat  one-sided.  For  example,  he  says 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  for  sin  made  in  Christ’s  death  is  so 
witnessed  to  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  “it  vindicates  itself  to  faith  as  di¬ 
vinely  and  infallibly  true;  it  asserts  itself  irresistibly,  and  beyond  a  doubt, 
as  the  supreme  revelation  of  God’s  judgment  and  mercy  to  penitent  souls  ” 
(p.  223).  The  ((uestion  however  arises.  What  is  this  doctrine  of  atonement 
but  an  interpretation  of  w’ords  found  in  the  Bible,  the  words  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  of  the  evangelists?  If  you  are  sure  of  your  doctrine  derived  by 
interpretation,  why  are  we  not  to  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  literature 
in  which  those  doctrines  are 'objectively  embodied?  It  is  often  correctly 
said,  that  the  Bible  is  w'hat  the  Bible  means.  We  do  not  see,  therefore, 
that  Ur.  Denney  needs  to  differ  from  the  strictest  advocates  of  inerrancy, 
since  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  allowance  for  the  figures  of  speech  and 
the  rhetorical  devices  which  have  proper  place  in  the  enforcement  of 
truths.  If  what  is  implicitly  involved,  both  in  the  statements  of  Dr.  Den¬ 
ney  and  of  Dr.  Warfield,  is  explicitly  stated,  they  will  be  found  to  be  not 
far  apart. 

The  Teachi.ng  of  the  Vedas:  What  Light  Does  it  Throw  on  the  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Development  of  Religion?  By  .Maurice  Phillips,  London 

Mission,  Madras.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1895.  $1.75. 

Touching  the  origin  of  this  book,  its  author  says:  “  When  I  began  my 
missionary  career  among  the  Hindus  thirty-three  years  ago,  I  felt  keenly 
that  in  order  to  be  an  efficient  worker,  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  and 
speculative  thought  of  the  people  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  there 
was  no  book  available  that  could  furnish  me  with  such  knowledge.  I 
had  to  gather  it  little  by  little;  at  first  from  the  works  of  learned  special¬ 
ists  and  afterwards  from  the  study  of  the  Vedas  by  the  aid  of  Pundits. 
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The  results  are  embo<iied  in  this  volume.”  At  the  present  day,  essays, 
treatises,  volumes  relating  to  India,  its  religions  and  philosophies,  exo¬ 
teric  and  esoteric,  are  almost  constantly  issuing  from  the  press:  but  in 
most  cases  the  authors,  whatever  their  learning  and  intellectual  gifts, 
lack  one  (lualitlcation  that  seems  to  me  essential,-namely,  insight  into  the 
character  and  thought  of  the  tiinne;  people — the  in.sight  which  comes, 
and  comes  alone,  of  long  years  of  self-denying  and  sympathetic  service 
as  a  missionary.  If  the  basis  of  Christian  Missions  is  sound,  this  must  be 
acknowledged.  Forthough  Mr.  Phillipssays:  “I  must  caution  the  general 
reader  against  concluding  that  the  doctrines  of  the  \’edas,  as  shown  in 
this  book,  constitute  what  is  known  as  Hinduism,  or  the  religion  of  India 
to-day,”  yet  if,  “  to  under.stand  its  constituent  elements,  a  knowledge  of 
Vedic  doctrine  is  indispensable,”  then  to  be  livingly  acquainted  with  the 
religion,  will  undoubtedly  help  the  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
the  writings,  to  which  it  owes  many  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  lack 
of  this  actjuaintance  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  superficial  sentimentalism 
which  characterizes  so  much  contemporary  talk  an<I  writing  about  heath¬ 
enism  in  general  and  Hinduism  and  buddhism  in  particular.  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  distributes  his  matter  in  five  cfiapters,  headed  respectively,  'I'he  Lit¬ 
erature,  The  Theology,  The  Cosmology,  The  Anthropology,  and  the  So- 
teriology  of  the  Vedas.  Whilst  the  first  chapter,  as  he  tells  us,  is  “little 
more  than  a  compilation,  chiefly  from  theworksof  Professor  Max  Muller, 
whose  opinions  [on  the  literary  history  of  the  \'edas]  I  accept  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  those  of  others,”  the  remaining  chapters  are  the  fruit  of  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  and  thought;  and  certainly  do  the  author  all  possible 
credit. 

The  third  section  of  the  chapter  on  “The  Theology  of  the  V^edas,” 
headed  “  The  Origin  of  the  \’edic  Concept  of  God,”  seems  to  me  espec¬ 
ially  worthy  of  attention.  “Only  three  answers,”  he  says,  “are  conceiv¬ 
able”  to  the  question,  “viz..  Intuition,  Experience,  Revelation”;  and  the 
only  answer  that  covers  all  the  facts  is  the  “doctrine  of  a  primitive  reve¬ 
lation  ” — a  revelation  such  as  one  person  makes  of  himself  to  another,  in 
the  act  of  commanding  or  w'arning;  expressing  approval  or  disapproval, 
showing  interest  and  love  and  so  forth;  not  revelation  in  the  form  of  spe¬ 
cific,  formal  statement  or  doctrine,  as  a  good  many  seem  woodenly  to 
conceive  it  in  this  connection.  “The  ancient  Aryans  (as  well  as  other 
nations),  neglecting  to  cultivate  spiritual  religion,  lost  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  a  Supreme  Personal  Being  separate  from  nature,  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them  and  dissected  the  Infinite  One  into  many  finite  ones, 
giving  a  characteristic  to  each.  Or,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  ‘They 
changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  and  worshipped  and  served  the  crea¬ 
ture  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.’ ”  “  This  being  the 
case,  we  must  believe  that  when  applying  the  divine  attributes  to  the 
personified  elements  and  forces  of  nature,  the  Vedic  Aryans  were  using 
language,  the  full  meaning  of  which  they  did  not  understand.  This  is 
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self-evident:  for  had  they  understood  its  full  meanmg,  they  would  have 
been  conscious  of  the  contradiction  involved  in  ascribing  infinite  attri¬ 
butes  to  more  than  one  being.  The  language  is  an  echo  of  a  purer  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  prhneval  home.  It  is  applicable  to  the  true  God  alone.  It 
has  no  meaning  when  applied  to  any  one  or  anything  else.  It  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  monotheism,  and  monotheism  was  the  ‘primitive  religion.’” 

I  trust  Mr.  Phillips’  book  will  secure  the  thoughtful  attention  which 
it  richly  deserves: — in  that  case  it  will  accomplish  what  unfortunately  too 
many  works  on  the  ethnic  religions  fail  entirely  to  do,  namely,  deepen  by 
making  more  rational,  the  interest  in  missionary  enterprise.  D.  w.  s. 

Thirty  Years’  Work  in  the  Holy  Land:  (A  Record  and  a  Sum¬ 
mary)  1865-1805.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund.  New  and  revised  edition.  Xew  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1895.  (Pp.  256.  5>^2X3>i)  Si. 50. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find,  in  condensed  form,  a  vast  amount 
of  authoritative  information  concerning  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Indeed,  the  book  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  do  not 
have  access  to  the  full  reports  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  or  to 
the  expensive  volumes  prepared  by  Major  Conder;  but  to  all,  this  will 
be  most  convenient,  since  it  contains  the  cream  of  the  whole.  Seventy 
rare  illustrations  are  also  reproduced  in  this  little  volume.  The  chapter 
upon  “  The  Work  of  the  Future  ”  will  prepare  the  reader  intelligently  to 
follow  the  investigations  which  are  now  being  so  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

Modern  Missions  in  the  East.  Their  Methods,  Successes,  and  Lim¬ 
itations.  By  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edward  T.  Eaton,  D.  I).,  LL.D.,  President  of  Beloit  College.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1895.  (Pp.  xvi,  329.  5^x3^.)  Si. 75. 

Mr.  Lawrence  prepared  himself  for  the  task  of  writing  this  book  by  a 
two-years’  trip  around  the  world,  during  which  he  visited,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  as  many  missions  of  all  denominations  as  the  present  rapid  means 
of  traveling  would  permit.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  value. 
The  impressions  received  by  the  author  are  not  limited  to  those  from  the 
missions  of  any  one  board  or  of  any  one  country,  nor  is  he  embarrassed 
by  the  restraints  of  official  responsibility.  The  missions  of  China,  Corea, 
Japan,  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Turkish  Empire,  all  received  his  personal 
attention. 

The  book  is  carefully  prepared,  and  written  in  a  charming  style.  The 
author  deals,  at  the  outset,  with  general  considerations  relating  to  the 
providential  preparation  for  missions,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which 
missions  should  be  conducted.  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the 
missionary  work  as  he  saw  it.  The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  chapters  upon  ‘‘Entrance  into  Work”;  “The  Departments  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  in  Their  Variety”;  “The  Home  and  Rest  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary”;  “  The  Problems  of  Missions”;  “Sketches  from  the  Mission  Field 
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"The  Church  and  Missions”;  and  ‘‘The Spiritual  Expansion  of  Christen¬ 
dom.” 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  missionary,  an  idea  of  which  can  be  formed  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract: — 

‘‘  I  will  name  one  more  indispensable  qualification.  It  is  that  the 
one  who  goes  out  as  missionary  should  be  sound  and  strong  in  the  faith. 
By  soundness  I  mean  something  equally  removed  from  doubt  and  dog¬ 
matism,  something  neither  defective  nor  protuberant,  the  clear  discern¬ 
ment  and  ready  acceptance  of  the  fundamental,  living,  working,  practi¬ 
cal  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  A  shaky  theology,  one  cut  off  from  the  main  line  of  doctrinal 
development,  out  of  tune  with  one’s  time,  representing  only  individual, 
accidental,  or  provincial  peculiarities,  would  be  a  poor  tool  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  Asia — a  far  greater  hindrance  to  usefulness,  I 
am  convinced,  there  than  in  America.  Were  I  in  any  way  to  have  part 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  both  missionary  and  pastoral  service, 
acting  with  my  present  light,  1  should  be  far  more  critical  and  exacting, 
far  less  yielding  to  eccentricity  and  immaturity  in  the  case  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  than  of  the  pastor.  It  has  been  the  study  of  the  work  on  the  ground 
which  has  brought  me  to  this  conviction.  The  pastor  at  home  has  but  to 
continue  a  work  already  begun,  administering  the  legacy  of  the  past.  He 
is  surrounded,  instructed,  corrected  by  the  pervading  sentiments  of  Chris¬ 
tian  communities. 

"Abroad  it  is  different.  The  missionary  is  the  founder  and  master- 
builder  of  the  native  church.  It  takes  the  tone  of  its  Christian  life,  its  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  the  color  of  its  theology  from  him,  and  much 
which  might  be  a  harmless  deviation  at  home  because  counteracted  on 
every  side,  and  discerned  in  its  true  nature  and  results,  may  prove  a  germ 
of  mischief  and  dissension  abroad.  It  is  the  peculiar,  original,  and  piv¬ 
otal  position  of  the  missionary  that  brings  his  need  of  special  soundness  in 
the  faith. 

“  There  is  yet  another  reason  why  I  should  be  more  exacting  in  the 
examination  of  the  missionary  than  of  the  pastor.  The  latter  is  subject 
not  only  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  and  advice  of  his  brethren,  but  to 
the  withdrawal  of  their  fellowship  in  his  association,  or  at  a  council  upon 
a  change  of  location.  But  when  the  missionary  is  once  on  the  field  it  is 
most  important  that  he  should  be  left  to  free,  untrammeled  development 
of  his  faith.  If  he  have  proved  himself  thoroughly  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  gospel,  sound  in  faith  and  judgment,  he  can  be  trusted  to  encounter 
the  subtle  philosophies  of  the  East,  and  to  shape  the  theological  thought 
of  the  new  church”  (pp.  51-53). 
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Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Papers  and  Addresses  presented 
at  the  World’s  Congress  of  Missions,  October  2-4,  1893.  Compiled 
by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  World’s 
Congress  of  Missions.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.  1895. 
(Pp.  486.  5Xx3XO  $2.00. 

This  handy  volume  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  of  the  echoes 
that  continue  to  come  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  two 
years  ago,  and  may  serve  as  a  partial  antidote  to  some  of  the  incidental 
evils  connected  with  the  grand  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  papers 
collected  in  this  volume  cover  the  whole  field  of  missions,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to  each  department 
treated.  The  work  of  Missionary  Societies  is  presented  by  Rev.  A.  N. 
Hitchcock,  District  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Chicago.  City  mis¬ 
sions  are  discussed  in  their  various  phases  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burrell  of  New 
York  City,  Mackay-Smith  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Professor  Graham 
Taylor  of  Chicago.  Home  Missions  are  discussed  in  three  papers,  by 
Rev.  Drs.  Roberts  of  New  York  City,  Wishard  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Hil- 
lis  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  while  to  Foreign  Missions  seven  papers  are  devoted 
by  Drs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Washburn  of  Constantinople,  Scott  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Hayden  of  Cleveland,  Wood  of  Callao,  Peru,  Dennis  of  Beirut,  and 
Bishop  Nicholson  of  Philadelphia, 

Among  the  special  topics  treated  are  “Beacon  Lights  from  the 
World’s  Mission  Fields,”  to  which  four  papers  were  devoted:  “Auxiliary 
Agencies  in  Missions,”  to  which  six  papers  were  devoted, one  upon  “Sci¬ 
ence  and  Missions"  by  Professor  Wright  of  Oberlin,  and  one  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark  upon  the  “Responsibility  of  Young  People  and  their  Societies 
for  Missions.”  There  are  two  papers  upon  “Money  and  Missions,”  and 
four  upon  “  Comity  and  Cooperation.”  The  closing  paper  is  by  Joseph 
Cook  upon  “The  \’ictories  and  the  Hopes  of  Missions.”  Altogether  the 
volume  is  one  of  great  value.  Nowhere  else  can  one  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  so  much  information  concerning  missions,  and  so  much  healthy 
discussion  of  the  various  to[)ics  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  mission 
work. 

Evolution  and  the  I.mmaxent  God.  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  The¬ 
ology  of  Evolution.  Bv  William  F.  English,  Ph.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  East  Windsor,  Conn.  Boston:  Arena 
Publishing  Co.  (Pp.  122.  5x3^4)  $1.00. 

This  is  a  concise  and  well-considered  essay  on  Evolution  as  related 
to  Theism.  It  accepts  the  general  results  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  and 
maintains  with  candid  and  sound  argument  that  between  these  conclu¬ 
sions  and  the  truths  of  Scripture  there  is  not  only  no  conflict,  but  a  mu¬ 
tual  gain,  when  to  each  we  add  the  truth  of  the  other.  The  arguments 
for  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  benevolence  of  God  are  considered  in 
order,  with  the  result  that  while  evolution  is  not  able  to  remove  every 
difficulty,  “it  does  not  complicate  the  problem,  and,  on  the  whole,  may 
be  said  to  powerfully  aid  and  reinforce  our  conception  of  an  Immanent 
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God,  whose  beneficence  is  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  development,  and 
will,  we  believe,  become  ever  increasingly  manifest  as  we  come  more 
fully  to  understaiid  that  process,  and  as  its  ideals  and  aims  are  more  fully 
realized”  (p.  82).  The  relation  of  evolution  to  revelation,  providence  and 
prayer,  is  considered,  with  the  result  that,  while  the  form  in  which  belief 
in  these  doctrines  is  often  stated  must  be  given  up,  the  essence  of  the 
doctrines  remains.  As  to  immortality,  the  author  is  ready  to  affirm  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  demands  “some  belief  in  immortality  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  and  worthy  end  for  its  processes.” 

The  book  is  temperate,  reasonable,  and  good.  One  need  not  agree 
with  the  author’s  reasoning  at  every  point  to  commend  it  heartily.  In 
the  main  it  is  in  entire  accord  with  what  an  increasing  number  of  thought¬ 
ful  Christians  regard  as  true. 

The  Wkitixhs  of  Thomas  Paine.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mon¬ 
cure  Daniel  Conway,  author  of  “Life  of  'I'homas  Paine.”  \’ols.  11., 
III.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  523,  436.  7.\4.) 
jt2.5o  per  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  Paine’s  collected  works  includes  his  writings 
from  1770  to  1792.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  treatise  on  “  The 
Rights  of  .Man,”  and  the  principal  new’  document  is  the  Preamble  to  the 
Act  of  Emancipation,  passed  by  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  in  1780, 
w'hich  was  introduced  on  the  day  that  Paine  became  clerk  of  that  body, 
and  is  believed  by  the  editor,  on  comparative  and  other  evidence,  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Paine.  It  resembles  his  plea  for  emancipation 
published  in  the  first  volume,  and  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  Act  of  Eman¬ 
cipation  passed  in  America.  The  religion  of  this  volume  is  the  single 
sentence  in  “The  Rights  of  Man”  that  “every  religion  is  good  that 
teaches  man  to  be  good.” 

The  third  volume  covers  the  period  1791-1803,  and  contains,  among 
the  rest,  the  letters  from  Paine  to  Monroe,  written  from  the  Luxembourg 
prison,  where,  as  Conway  again  affirms,  he  was  placed  through  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  Governeur  Morris.  Here,  too,  is  the  letter  to  Washington,  which 
has  taxed  Paine’s  reputation  as  severely  as  anything  he  ever  wrote. 

Old  South  Leaflets.  Edited  by  Mr.  Edwin  Mead.  Nos.  48-57.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Directors  of  the  Old  South  W^ork,  Old  South  Meeting-House, 
Boston.  (6J8X3I4.)  5  cents  each;  S4.00  per  hundred. 

No.  48. — Bradford’s  Memoir  of  Elder  Brewster  (8  pp.);  No.  49. — 
Governor  Bradford’s  First  Dialogue  (24  pp.);  No.  50. — Winthrop’s“  Con¬ 
clusions  for  the  Plantation  in  New’  England”  (12  pp.);  No.  51. — “New 
England’s  First  Fruits,”  1643  pp.)".  No.  52. — John  Eliot’s  “Indian 

Grammar  Begun”  (16  pp.);  No.  53. — John  Cotton’s  “God’s  Promise  to 
his  Plantation”  (16  pp.);  No.  54. — Letters  of  Roger  Williams  to  Winthrop 
(20  pp.);  No.  55. — Thomas  Hooker’s  “  Way  of  the  Churches  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”  (16  pp.);  No.  56. — The  Monroe  Doctrine  (20  pp.);  No.  57. — The 
English  Bible,  Extracts  from  the  Important  English  Versions  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  from  Wiclif’s  to  the  King  James  Version  (20  pp.). 


THE  OBERLIN  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN 

SOCIOLOGY. 


At  the  call  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  by  the  convention 
held  in  Oberlin  on  the  14th  of  November,  1894,1  the  Oberlin  Summer 
School  of  Sociology  assembled  upon  the  20th  of  June,  and  remained  in 
session  ten  days,  having  three  addresses  each  day,  followed  by  discus¬ 
sions.  The  suggestion  of  ex-President  Harrison,  that  there  be  brought 
together  on  the  occasion  both  the  leaders  of  labor  and  employers,  was 
followed,  and  the  representation  of  all  classes  engaged  in  economic  dis¬ 
cussions  was  fuller  than  any  other  convention  within  our  knowledge  ex¬ 
cept  the  World’s  Fair  Conference.  To  represent  the  interest  of  wage- 
earners,  there  were  Hon.  Clarence  S.  Harrow,  attorney  for  the  American 
Railway  Union,  who  conducted  the  defense  of  Mr.  Uebs;  Mr.  Robert 
Pandlow,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Citizen  ;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  .Morgan,  leader 
of  the  socialists  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  ex-President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  Mr.  James  R.  Sovereign,  Grand 
Master  Workman  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Representing 
various  theoretical  and  practical  interests  there  were  Rev.  W'^ashington 
Gladden,  D.  I).,LL.D.,  of  Columbus;  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook, of  Chicago; 
Mr.  N,  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis;  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia 
College;  Rev.  Levi  Gilbert,  D.  D.,  of  Cleveland;  Professor  S.  F.  Wes¬ 
ton,  of  Western  Reserve  University;  Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  of  Oberlin; 
Colonel  Carroll  I).  Wright,  United  States  Commissitiner  of  Labor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  the  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Rev. 
James  Brand,  1).  I)., and  Rev.  Henry  .M.  Tenney,  D.  l).,of  Oberlin.  Each 
of  these  read  a  paper,  and  several  of  them  two  or  three. 

.Mr.  Harrow  maintained  that  the  use  of  the  injunction  by  the  courts, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hebs,  was  a  dangerous  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  that  it  permitted  the 
punishment  of  a  man  before  he  had  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  was  guilty;  and  that,  even  if  he  were  guilty, 
it  violates  the  Constitution  in  [»ermitting  him  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  his 
liberty  twice  for  the  same  offense.  The  trial  of  .Mr.  Hebs  before  a  jury  is 
pending,  yet  he  is  punished  by  order  of  the  court  for  inciting  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  contempt  of  its  injunction.  If  the  jury  shall  declare  Hebs  inno¬ 
cent,  then  the  court  has  punished  a  presumably  innocent  man.  This  is  a 
dangerous  power  to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  judges,  as  has  been  proved  by 
long  experience  in  English  history..  It  is  better  to  suffer  almost  any 
amount  of  incon^venience  than  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  liberty 
that  have  been  laid  at  so  great  expense. 

^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1895,  pp.  186-188. 
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To  this,  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  in¬ 
dict  Mr.  Debs,  replied,  that  Mr.  Debs  would  not  be  punished  twice  for 
the  same  offense,  since  the  act  of  inciting  to  insurrection  is  distinct  from 
the  act  of  contempt.  In  a  republican  form  of  government,  where  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary  can  be  so  easily  changed,  it  is 
especially  important  to  bow  to  existing  laws  and  decisions,  and  patiently 
await  the  dissolution  of  an  injunction  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  and,  fail¬ 
ing  in  that,  to  remedy  existing  laws  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  public 
for  a  change  of  the  laws  and  the  administration.  With  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  there  is  no  excuse  for  open  resistance  to  the  order  of  court. 
The  use  of  the  injunction  is  ordinarily  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  wage- 
earner,  since  it  allows  him  peremptorily  to  arrest  an  infringement  upon 
his  rights  and  secure  an  immediate  decision  of  the  case  before  an  irrep¬ 
arable  injury  has  been  done.  In  resisting  these  forms  of  law  provided 
for  emergencies,  wage-earners  are  in  imminent  danger  of  destroying  the 
ship  upon  which  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  everyone  else,  de¬ 
pends. 

Dr.  Gladden’s  first  address  was  entitled  “  Is  Society  an  Organism?” 
In  this  he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  thoroughgoing  individualism,  showing 
that  no  unit  in  society  stands  alone,  but  each  is  dependent  for  his  well¬ 
being  upon  union  with  the  whole,  to  which  he  contributes  his  quota  of 
good.  liut,  o!j  the  other  hand,  society  is  not  an  organism  i.n  which  the 
individual  is  completely  absorbed.  Each  individual  has  freedom  of  will 
and  is  able  partially  to  rise  above  and  resist  the  conditions  of  life,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  spiritual  endowments  to  attain  a  noble  ideal,  even  amidst 
the  wreck  of  all  earthly  plans.  .Still,  practically,  the  reflex  influence  of 
society  u|)on  the  individual  is  of  the  highest  inijiortance,  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  should  be  directed  towards  securing  the  conditions  of  life 
most  favorable  to  the  develofunent  of  noble  character.  •  This  principle  is 
recognized  by  everyone  in  the  efforts  of  each  family  to  control  tlie  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  life  of  the  children  develop.  The  larger  study  of 
sociology  legitimately  aims  to  secure,  in  some  degree  for  all,  the  advan¬ 
tages  provided  for  a  few  in  the  most  cultivatetl  families.  There  is  no 
nobler  subject  offered  to  the  human  mind  for  study  and  idiilanthropic 
effort,  and  none  beset  with  more  puzzling  problems  or  with  greater  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Professor  Clark  in  his  two  addresses  defended  the  proposition,  that 
the  law  of  competition,  when  limited  by  due  regard  to  that  justice  which 
can  be  rightfully  claimed  for  the  individual,  is  our  surest  dependence 
for  securing  the  highest  attainable  social  prosperity;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  field  be  free,  and  that  there  should  be  legal  protection  against 
combinations  and  trusts  whose  object  is  to  diminish  rather  than  to  in¬ 
crease  and  cheapen  production.  Here  is  the  great  field  for  legislation, 
and  one  which  is  beset  with  extremest  difficulty.  A  single  suggestion 
would  indicate  what  might  possibly  be  done  to  meet  one  class  of  evils. 
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though  he  would  not  have  it  taken  for  anything  more  than  a  suggestion. 
The  evil  contemplated  is  that  where  a  great  corporation,  disposing  of  its 
products  over  a  large  territory,  kills  off  the  competition  of  local  dealers, 
in  the  locality  where  competition  is  arising,  by  selling  the  product  at 
less  than  cost,  meanwhile  making  its  own  profits  in  the  other  centers  of 
trade.  It  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  a 
law  making  the  price  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  making  it  ille¬ 
gal  to  collect  a  larger  price  for  the  product  in  any  one  place  than  the 
same  firm  asked  for  it  in  another,  making  due  allowance  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  But  all  such  laws  must  be  thought  out 
with  great  care  and  their  enforcement  will  be  beset  with  great  difficulties. 

Dr.  Gilbert  laid  less  stress  upon  drink  as  a  cause  of  poverty  than  is 
usually  done.  From  the  facts  collected  in  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Mellen,  it 
appears  that,  great  as  is  the  influence  of  drinking  habits  in  producing 
poverty,  it  does  not  have  that  overshadowing  position  among  the  causes 
which  many  assign  to  it.  Sexual  immorality,  shiftlessness,  and  downright 
laziness  are  among  the  causes  which  need  to  be  emphasized  more  fully. 
Much  as  the  pauper  class  which  one  encounters  in  the  cities  thirst  for 
drink,  they  do  not  have  any  corresponding  hunger  for  work,  but  will  do 
almost  anything  to  avoid  it. 

Professor  S.  F.  Weston  read  a  paper  on  "Ethics,  Economics,  and 
Business,”  which  will  be  published  in  a  future  number  of  the  Biblio- 
THEC.\  S.\CRA. 

Mr.  Bandlow  confined  himself  to  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  relief  work  of  labor  organizations.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  methods  of  relief  practiced  by  wage-earners,  and  a  method  less 
appreciated  than  any  other  by  the  general  public,  is  that  afforded  by  the 
wage-earners  who  have  a  job,  surrendering  it  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  a  month  to  those  who  are  out  of  work,  thus  keeping  them  along 
during  dull  times  until  business  revives.  The  extent  to  which  wage-earn¬ 
ers  assist  each  other  in  such  unobtrusive  ways  is  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  facts,  since  it  brings  into  play  personal  sympathy  coupletl  with  the 
best  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  sympathy 
is  based.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  wage-earners  afford  each  other  as¬ 
sistance  during  periods  of  trouble  goes  far  to  relieve  distress  which  would 
otherwise  be  unendurable. 

Professor  Carver  presented  with  much  fullness  the  evidence  going 
to  show  that  the  law  of  competition  is  on  the  whole  beneficent,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  in  a  free  and  enlightened  community  the  prevailing  motives  of 
self-interest  coincided  with  the  general  good,  since  the  main  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  barter  one’s  services  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  minister  to  the 
wants  of  others.  The  main  hope  of  social  progress,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
enlightenment  of  individuals  concerning  their  highest  wants,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  freest  possible  competition,  which  will  permit  others 
to  minister  to  those  wants  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
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Mr.  Morgan,  representing  the  law-abiding  socialists  of  Chicago,  read 
the  paper,  “Why  I  am  a  Socialist,”  which  follows  these  Proceedings,  and 
which  is  valuable  as  giving  a  forcible  statement  of  the  views  of  an  active 
company  of  citizens  who  advocate  by  lawful  means  a  total  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  relating  to  the  management  of  private  industries. 
We  make  no  comment  on  this  at  present. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  two  papers,  upon  “Ethical  and  Economic 
Causes  of  the  Social  Unrest”  and  “Proposed  Remedies  for  Social  Un¬ 
rest,”  presented  an  avalanche  of  statistics  going  to  show  that  even  in  our 
present  imperfect  social  condition  the  general  standard  of  prosperity 
among  wage-earners  is  constantly  rising.  He  says,  for  instance,  that 
there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  more  rapid  rise  in  social  conditions  than 
is  now  taking  place  among  the  French  Canadians  who  are  swarming  into 
the  industrial  centers  of  New  England.  In  displacing  the  unskilled  la¬ 
bor  which  had  formerly  occupied  the  field,  they  are  themselves  coming 
up  to  a  higher  level,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  social  level  of  those 
whom  they  have  displaced.  These  conclusions  are  drawn  from  long- 
continued  observation  and  careful  collection  of  statistics. 

Among  the  most  suggestive  and  far-reaching  statements  of  Miss  Ad- 
dams  was  one  in  answer  to  the  question.  How  were  the  people  among 
whom  you  labor  in  the  Hull  House  affected  by  the  strikes?  “Oh,”  she 
replied,  “they  are  all  below  the  strike  level.”  And  in  many  other  ways 
it  came  out  during  the  conference  that  the  great  strikes  are  limited  mainly 
to  an  aristocracy  of  the  better  paid  wage-earners,  who  in  reality  do  not 
constitute  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  who  are 
constantly  quarreling  both  among  themselves  and  with  non-union  labor¬ 
ers.  The  practice  of  altruism  seems  to  be  as  much  of  a  stranger  to  the 
labor  organizations  as  to  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Gompers  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  strikes  in  raising 
wages  is  not  to  be  judged  wholly  by  the  immediate  result,  claiming  that 
the  fear  of  a  strike  and  the  remembrance  of  past  business  disasters  through 
disregarding  the  claims  of  the  working  people  exercised  a  wholesome 
check  upon  the  employers  of  labor.  While  Mr.  Wright  looked  upon  the 
recent  general  rise  in  wages  as  indicative  of  the  general  regard  of  capi¬ 
talists  for  their  employees,  Mr.  Gompers  looked  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the 
fear  engendered  by  a  former  warfare. 

Mr.  Nelson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  profit-sharing  enterprise 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  This  has  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years. 
The  business  is  that  of  preparing  wood  for  certain  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  in  Indiana,  and  a  factory  at  Le  Claire,  in  Illinois,  for  making  plumb¬ 
ers’  supplies.  His  are  among  the  very  few  successful  efforts  made  in 
this  country  to  secure  better  results  from  labor  by  giving  the  laborers,, 
over  and  above  their  market  wages,  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  it  is  not  a 
communistic  arrangement.  A  fair  per  cent  of  the  profits  goes  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  upon  capital,  while  the  managers  receive  salaries  on  the  ordinary 
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scale  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and  share  with  the  laborers  in  re¬ 
ceiving  an  additional  per  cent  from  the  profits.  So  skillful  has  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son’s  management  been,  that  a  dividend  of  profits  has  been  declared  even 
during  the  depressing  times  of  the  past  two  years.  He  does  not,  how’ever, 
recommend  profit-sharing  on  the  ground  of  its  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  workman,  but  on  purely  philanthropic  principles,  and  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  society. 

In  another  paper  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  he  called  attention  to  the  limited 
extent  to  which  profit-sharing  and  cooperative  enterprises  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of  the  world’s  business,  and 
brought  out  in  clear  light  the  dependence  of  all  business  enterprises  for 
their  success  upon  wisdom  of  management.  The  most  productive  factor 
in  a  business  enterprise  is  the  skill  of  the  directing  mind,  which  makes 
ends  meet,  which  properly  adjusts  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  w’hich 
sees  to  it  that  labor  is  not  wasted  in  producing  things  which  the  people 
do  not  want.  The  whole  labor  of  a  factory  making  furniture  may  be 
wasted  by  the  adoption  of  designs  which  are  not  popular.  One  of  the 
great  sources  of  loss  in  factories  is  the  waste  of  material,  which  may  be 
the  result  either  of  pure  ignorance  or  of  culpable  carelessness.  This  cre¬ 
ates  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  overseers, 
which  he  should  presume  it  probable  could  be  reduced  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  in  profit-sharing  establishments,  if  that  plan  contributed  to  make  the 
workmen  more  watchful  over  themselves  and  others.  But  Mr.  Nelson 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  appreciable  influence  in  this  direction 
in  the  profit-sharing  plan.  Mr.  Holbrook  forcibly  called  attention  to  the 
responsibility  which  the  captains  of  our  industries  have  in  the  use  of  the 
capital  which  is  intrusted  to  them.  For  the  most  part  this  capital  be¬ 
longs  to  widows,  orphans,  and  to  benevolent  and  educational  institutions, 
or  is  the  savings  cf  the  poor  against  a  time  of  need.  For  anyone  to  han¬ 
dle  these  funds  without  supreme  regard  to  their  safety  and  to  such  in¬ 
vestment  as  yields  profit,  is  both  criminal  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
provided  the  capital  and  destructive  of  the  general  well-being  of  society. 
Corporations  rightfully  exist  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  profit  to  the  in¬ 
vestor.  This  the  highest  ethics  both  sanctions  and  demands. 

Mr.  Sovereign  was  in  general  opposed  to  strikes,  and  defended  the 
Knights  of  Labor  on  the  ground  that  the  organization  had  mainly  in  view 
the  elevation  of  the  character  of  their  members,  the  promotion  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  the  relief  of  distress.  In  a  country  w'here  everything  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ballot,  he  advocated  relief  through  political  measures,  and 
the  use  of  the  ballot  rather  than  the  bullet. 

Dr.  Brand  presented  the  beneficence  of  the  work  of  the  church  in 
accomplishing  for  its  members  many  of  the  highest  aims  of  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  especially  in  promoting  temperance,  morality,  self-restraint, 
regard  for  law',  and  in  enforcing  upon  both  rich  and  poorobediencetothe 
golden  rule.  Like  the  diffused  light  of  the  sunshine,  that  of  the  church 
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is  so  all-pervasive  that  it  is  too  little  appreciated,  and  even  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  realize  either  how  great  are  their  accomplishments  or  how 
vast  their  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Tenney  presented  in  clear  relief  the  importance  of  the  family  as 
a  conservator  of  all  the  highest  interests  of  society. 

In  a  closing  address  Dr.  Gladden  spoke  upon  “Present  Day  Prob¬ 
lems.”  He  said  that  the  present-day  problems  are  not  only  capable  of 
being  solved,  but  are  being  worked  out.  The  world  is  not  going  back¬ 
ward.  These  are  the  best  days  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  estimate 
from  the  newspapers  is  erroneous.  They  give  us  the  seamy  side.  The 
gentle,  the  pure,  and  the  good  is  omitted,  while  evil  deeds  are  given  as 
news.  The  tendency  has  been  to  exaggerate  the  past  as  newspapers  now 
exaggerate  crime.  The  world  is  going  forward,  but  its  progress  is  irreg¬ 
ular.  If  one  could  view  the  whole  scene  it  would  be  grand  and  inspir¬ 
ing.  ’  Political  problems  are  confronting  us.  Among  these  Dr.  Gladden 
mentioned  taxation,  currency,  representation,  and  civil  service.  He  said 
that  there  is  no  place  where  the  spoils  system  is  more  to  be  condemned 
than  in  our  own  state  institutions.  Educational  and  religious  questions 
are  also  before  us.  He  proceetled  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  “  Is 
there  anything  which  needs  reform?”  taking  an  affirmative  view  and  ar¬ 
guing  that  so  long  as  the  law  of  self  exists,  competition  will  be  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  each  one  getting  what  he  can,  and  that  the  industrial 
world  must  be  moralized  and  business  be  managed  on  a  higher  plane. 
He  favored  profit-sharing  and  shorter  hours  of  labor.  Any  business  sup¬ 
plying  a  general  want  and  being  a  natural  monopoly,  such  as  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  he  would  have  owned  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  and  water  ami  lighting  plants  and  street  car  lines  by  municipalities. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  a  step  toward  socialism,  but  here  he  would 
stop.  His  closing  was  an  elociucnt  appeal  in  favor  of  higher  living, 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  holding  of  another  Summer 
School  of  Sociology  at  Oberlin  next  year.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
recommended  for  executive  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  Oberlin  College: 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  1).  D.,  of  Columbus;  President  W.  G.  Pal- 
lantine,  1).  D.,  of  Oberlin;  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  of  Chicago;  Professor 
S.  F.  Weston,  of  Western  Reserve  Fniversity,  of  Cleveland;  Hon.  James 
Monroe,  of  Oberlin;  Rev.  C.  S.  Mills,  of  Cleveland;  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright,  of  Oberlin;  Rev.  D.  M.  Fisk,  of  Toledo;  Professor  T.  X.  Car¬ 
ver,  of  Oberlin;  Hon.  C.  S.  Darrow,  of  Chicago;  Rev.  James  brand,  D. 
D.,  of  Oberlin;  Professor  A.  T.  Swing,  of  Oberlin. 
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WHY  I  AM  A  SOCIALIST. 

I  DO  not  expect  that  the  announcement  that  I  am  a  socialist  agitator, 
will  call  up  any  feelings  of  fellowship  in  your  hearts,  arouse  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  bring  you  closer  to  me.  It  will  simply  call  up  in  your  minds 
the  socialist  and  agitator  you  have  seen  in  Puck,  Judge,  or  other  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  or  as  described  in  the  public  press,  and  the  recollections 
thus  revived,  will  not  be  friendly  or  sympathetic. 

The  individuality  of  the  socialist,  his  ideas  and  doings,  have  been 
interesting  public  topics  discussed  by  your  favorite  minister,  author, 
statesman,  teacher,  and  friends;  all  of  these  have  been  very  close  to  you, 
and,  living  as  you  are  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  opin¬ 
ions  which  circulate  with  every  outward  evidence  of  authority,  and  which 
harmonize  with  your  daily  life  and  future  hopes,  you  would  be  more  than 
ordinary  men  to  escape  its  influence  and  retain  an  unbiased  mind.  Some 
men  do.  But  the  great  majority  follow  their  leaders  along  the  well- 
beaten  paths  of  thought,  and  arrive  at  the  same  terminus  of  general, 
orthodox  public  opinion. 

I  recently  listened  to  one  of  these  leaders  directing  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  of  Chicago  through  the  subject  of  socialism.  I  give  you  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  closing  remarks,  which  he  characterized  as  his  strongest 
strokes:  “The  central,  vital,  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  socialism, 
is  in  its  stomach.  Being  animal  in  its  very  nature,  it  would  make  all  excel¬ 
lence,  all  individuality  of  thought  and  action  impossible,  it  would  destroy 
the  home,  make  the  woman  and  child  creatures  of  the  state,  would  make 
the  state  like  the  Catholic  Church,  a  despotism,  and  make  the  woman, 
as  in  that  church,  a  spy,  an  informer,  revealing  to  the  state  the  secret 
thought  and  acts  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  That  is  socialism, 
— a  horrible  thing  to  contemplate;  and  as  you  love  your  wife,  child,  home, 
and  yourself,  set  your  hearts  and  minds  against  it.” 

William  Graham  Sumner,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Economy 
of  Yale  College,  speaks  to  a  larger  following  and  with  greater  authority. 
The  following  kindly  leferences  to  us  are  taken  from  only  one  of  his 
efforts.  Referring  to  the  socialists,  he  says:  Their  views  are  super¬ 
ficial;  their  historic  knowledge  defective;  their  statements  dogmatic, 
unverified,  and  unverifiable;  they  fail  to  understand  the  industrial  phe¬ 
nomena;  theirs  are  but  half  ideas,  a  snarl  (jf  muddled  facts,  everything 
connected  with  their  domain  of  thought  is  crusted  over  with  false  tradi¬ 
tions,  cheap  philosophy,  and  undefined  terms  impossible  to  criticise. 

The  great  daily  journals  portray  us  as  men  and  women  devoid  of 
decency,  honesty,  or  humanity,  as  blear-eyed  beer  guzzlers,  the  offscour¬ 
ings  of  Europe,  loafers,  revolutionists,  anarchists,  and  dynamiters,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  human  denunciation. 

Continued  for  years,  this  misdescription  of  Socialism  and  Socialists 
operates  most  powerfully  upon  the  public  mind.  Its  effects  have  filtered 
more  or  less  deeply  into  your  minds,  have  colored  your  views,  barred  us 
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from  your  sympathy,  and  clogged  reason  itself.  Its  effects  on  us  have 
been  to  imbitter  our  lives;  to  label  our  homes  as  anarchists’  nests;  to 
fence  our  children  off  at  the  public  school  and  in  the  neighborhood,  from 
the  pleasant  associations  of  childhood;  to  isolate  them  as  it  they  were 
lepers;  to  make  the  socialist  a  laughingstock,  a  byword,  a  thing  to  be  con¬ 
temptuously  pointed  out,  to  be  sneered  and  scoffed  at,  in  the  workshop, 
on  the  street,  in  the  labor  union,  in  the  convention,  in  the  lodge,  in  the 
church,  and  at  the  grave. 

In  i8q2  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  visited  Chicago,  and,  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  found  his  way  into  our  meeting.  After  he 
had  learned  to  know  us  as  we  are,  he  astonished  a  number  of  his  friends 
gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Mr.  McCormick,  the  millionaire  reaper  ma¬ 
chine  man,  with  the  story  of  his  experience.  The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  his  statement  as  he  related  the  incident  to  me  afterwards: — 

“  I  came  to  Chicago  with  the  idea  that  the  socialist  and  anarchist 
were  one  and  the  same;  that  a  stranger  inquiring  for  them  or  for  their  meet¬ 
ing  place  was  liable  to  arrest;  that  to  enter  their  meetings  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  matter.  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  was  entirely  erroneous. 
Their  meetings  were  open  to  the  public;  the  members  were  respectable 
and  intelligent;  their  discussions  of  public  affairs  were  entertaining  and 
instructive.  I  participated  in  the  debates;  found  the  socialists  present 
were  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  French,  Jew,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian;  visited  with  the  active  agitators  at  their  homes  amid  their 
families,  some  of  them  were  old  soldiers,  whose  parents  were  abolition¬ 
ists,  and,  most  strange  cf  all,  instead  of  the  dangerous  class  of  which  I 
had  read  and  heard,  I  found  them  vigorous  defenders  of  law  and  order, 
a  conservative  force,  opposed  to  all  advocacy  of  violence  and  anarchy, 
desirous  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which  they  complained  by  legitimate, 
lawful  American  methotls;  that  while  their  ideas  were  strangely  in  con¬ 
flict  with  those  commonly  entertained,  they  were  held  and  advocated  by 
honest,  intelligent,  and  courageous  men  and  women,  who  had  been  most 
grossly  misrepresented  and  slandered  by  those  in  position  to  affect  the 
public  mind.” 

His  auditors  listened  politely,  but  with  incredulous  amusement,  con¬ 
trasted  his  statements  with  those  acquired  from  regular  sources,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  believe. 

How  did  I  become  a  socialist?  It  is  a  simple  story,  of  value  only  as 
it  serves  to  light  up  the  subject-matter.  I  was  born  so  low  in  the  social 
scale  that  I  could  only  look  around  and  upward:  there  v^^s  no  below  for 
me.  At  nine  years  of  age  I  was  at  the  forge,  hammering  out  nails  from 
bars  of  iron,  with  mother  and  father  at  the  same  fire.  We  labored  from 
early  morn  till  late  into  the  night  for  an  existence.  I  struggled  somehow 
to  manhood,  such  as  you  see;  recklessly  married,  as  others  did,  and,  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  joined  my  wife  in  a  square  look  into  our  future, 
and  saw  a  life  of  toil  ending  in  pauperism  or  crime.  We  saw  the  sun- 
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shine,  the  pure  air,  the  Rrass,  trees,  and  flowers  fenced  off  from  our  life, 
joined  our  old  mother  in  thanking  God  that  our  first  child  was  born  dead. 
We  read  of  a  better  land  across  the  sea,  where  there  was  no  king,  no 
aristocrats,  no  privileged  class.  We  saw  the  painted  panorama  of  the 
great  ship,  the  ocean,  the  valleys  and  mountains,  the  plains  and  rivers  of 
America  and  listened  to  the  emigration  agent  while  he  sang: — 

“To  the  west,  to  the  west. 

To  the  land  of  the  free. 

Where  the  mighty  .Missouri 
Rolls  down  to  the  sea; 

Where  a  man  is  a  man, 

If  he’s  willing  to  toil. 

And  the  humblest  may  gather 
The  fruits  of  the  soil.” 

This  invitation  was  resistless;  the  wife  agreed  that  I  should  go,  she  to 
stay  and  work  till  I  could  send  for  her.  We  sold  all  we  had,  tore  up  all 
the  roots  which  cling  so  strongly  even  to  the  p(M)rest  place  called  home,, 
kissed  the  wife  and  old  mother  good-by,  and  became  one  of  the  mighty 
throng  fleeing  from  a  hopeless  life  of  poverty,  to  the  land  of  the  free. 
But,  oh,  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  reality,  the  struggle  for 
life,  the  breaking  down  of  all  our  castles  in  the  air;  homeless,  friendless,, 
in  a  strange  land,  the  strange  contest  with  many  men  of  many  lands  beg¬ 
ging  in  many  tongues  for  leave  to  toil,  for  a  chance  to  live. 

Then  the  (|uestioning,  the  search  for  the  reason  why  this  should  be 
so;  the  grouping  together  of  others  like  myself  seeking  information,, 
sympathy,  and  encouragement;  our  organized  protest  against  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  our  employer;  our  experience  in  the  justice  court,  vainly  seeking 
aid  from  the  law  to  secure  our  unpaid  wages;  the  organization  of  the 
men  of  our  trade,  the  strike  and  defeat  by  those  pcxirer  than  we,  and 
ready  to  take  the  longer  day’s  toil  and  the  smaller  pay;  the  arrival  of  the 
socialist  agitator,  and  the  organization  of  the  first  socialist  section  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

At  this  time  I  had  been  here  five  years,  had  filed  my  citizen’s  papers 
three  years,  and  in  my  efforts  to  find  light  on  the  cause  of  our  industrial 
and  social  difficulties,  I  had,  while  out  of  work  and  hungry,  read  Adam 
Smith’s  “  Wealth  of  Nations,”  Spencer's  works,  Hale’s  Social  Science, 
Thornton  and  Wright  on  labor  and  many  other  works,  the  whole  resulting 
in  an  increase  of  my  confusion.  The  socialist  agitator’s  simple  speech 
made  all  plain  and  clear,  and  fixed  my  economic  and  political  thought 
on  the  rock. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  joined  the  first  American  section  of  socialists. 
We  found  a  temporary  meeting  place  in  a  basement  saloon  where  the 
Masonic  Temple  now  stands.  We  were  fired  out  of  there,  because  we 
did  not  drink  enough  beer  to  pay  for  the  gas  burned  to  light  our  confer¬ 
ences.  We  tried  the  churches  and  public  schools,  but  all  doors  were 
shut  against  us  but  those  of  the  saloon.  In  the  rooms  attached  to  these 
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places  we  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  common  story  of  injustice, 
its  fundamental  cause,  and  the  way  which  might  lead  to  labor’s  emanci¬ 
pation. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  ourselves  for  the  work  of  agitation, 
like  sections  were  forming  in  other  industrial  centers.  These  were  rap¬ 
idly  linked  together  under  the  name  of  the  Workingman’s  Party  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  propaganda  of  socialism  began.  Our  forums  weie 
street  corners,  vacant  lots,  a  room  in  or  over  a  saloon,  and  in  the  labor 
unions;  and  our  resources,  the  nickels  and  dimes  from  the  workers’  pay. 

The  industrial  disturbances  of  1877,  the  first  great  manifestation  of 
industrial  and  social  unrest  in  this  country,  gave  us  the  sympathetic  ear 
of  the  discontented  toilers.  We  formed  them  into  sections,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  nationality. 

At  first  the  movement  was  confined  to  economic  propaganda;  but  I, 
with  other  members  of  the  national  executive  committee,  strongly  favored 
the  recjuest  of  sections  to  take  political  action  wherever  it  would  better 
aid  the  propaganda. 

In  1878  a  county  ticket  was  nominated  in  Chicago,  and  7,000  votes 
polled.  Four  Socialist  candidates  were  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
the  first  in  the  United  States.  In  1879, 12,000  votes  were  cast  for  a  Social¬ 
ist  city  ticket,  and  four  Aldermen  were  elected.  At  least  10,000  of  these 
12,000  votes  came  from  the  Republican  party,  defeating  that  ticket  the 
first  time  since  the  war,  and  indirectly  caused  the  election  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  for  Mayor,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  eight  years,  when  the  Socialists  caused  his  defeat. 

This  rapid  political  growth  was  accompanied  by  great  activity  and 
success  in  the  economic  field,  the  Socialists  completely  controlling  the 
public  expression  and  work  of  the  labor  unions,  leading  them  from  their 
sole  reliance  in  strikes  and  boycotts  into  the  higher  field  of  education  and 
political  action. 

At  this  point  the  opponents  to  socialism  seemed  to  take  concerted 
action,  the  public  press  and  the  churches  opened  their  batteries  of  mis¬ 
representation  and  slander,  and  the  corrupt  elements  in  the  trade  union 
movement  were  united  against  us,  and  by  treachery  secured  control  of 
the  central  body,  which  we  had  formed  from  the  various  unions.  With  the 
aid  of  the  public  press,  which  supported  them  as  the  bona  fide  honest 
workingmen,  this  element,  which  is  composed  of  men  who  seldom  work 
at  the  trades  they  represent,  but  either  live  as  salaried  officers  or  are 
cared  for  by  one  or  both  of  dominant  political  parties  as  their  agents, 
were  enabled  to  do  our  cause  the  greatest  injury.  Our  active  workers 
were  attacked  on  all  sides;  some  discharged  by  their  employers;  others 
terrified  into  silence  by  ruffians  in  the  unions;  others  seduced  into  the 
ranks  of  the  professional  labor  men  by  appointment  to  some  small  polit¬ 
ical  position,  which  paid  them  about  their  daily  wage,  but  gave  them 
more  leisure  and  ease;  and  finally,  we  were  abused  and  beaten  at  the 
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polling  places.  Our  ballots  were  refused,  stolen,  and  the  official  returns 
falsified;  the  courts  legalizing  our  disfranchisement,  and  the  press,  the 
church,  and  the  professional  labor  leaders  publicly  rejoiced  at  our  discom¬ 
fiture. 

Never  since  the  respectable  citizens  of  Boston  mobbed  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son,  and  the  equally  good  and  law-loving  citizens  of  Alton,  Ill.,  murdered 
Owen  Lovejoy,  had  the  spirit  of  malicious  intolerance  manifested  itself 
with  greater  vigor.  The  little  band  of  Socialists,  full  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  hope  created  and  encouraged  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  suddenly  made  to  understand  that  equality,  lawful  rights,  free 
speech,  and  a  free  ballot  were  for  them  but  meaningless  phrases,  fit  only 
to  serve  for  decorative  purposes  in  Fourth  of  July  orations.  The  results 
of  this  discovery  have  made  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and,  unless  the  people  come  to  realize  the  true  cause  of  the 
shame  and  disgrace  it  chronicles,  worse  chapters  will  be  written  by  the 
future  historian. 

The  immediate  result  of  these  tactics  of  the  enemy  was  the  division 
of  the  Socialists.  The  party  as  a  whole  determined  to  continue  the  polit¬ 
ical  propaganda.  A  small  part,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  raging 
•with  indignation  at  the  outrageous  violation  of  their  rights  as  American 
citizens,  full  of  the  bitterest  feeling  against  the  capitalistic  class,  whom 
they  deemed  responsible,  and  against  the  church,  police,  and  professional 
labor  leaders,  whom  they  considered  the  agents  of  the  capitalists,  forth¬ 
with  formed  an  organization  which  afterwards  became  known  as  the  An¬ 
archists.  Their  declaration  called  for  the  destruction  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  injustice  by  all  and  every  means,  illustrating  their  despair  of 
peaceable  reformation  by  appealing  to  the  physical  force  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  John  Brown. 

In  two  years  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Socialists  out  of  the  field 
of  agitation  in  Chicago,  and,  under  the  skillful  stimulus  and  direction  of 
police  agents  and  other  creatures  employed  by  leading  citizens,  the  An¬ 
archist  movement  was  forced  in  1886  to  a  head:  the  public  press  had 
carefully  culled  the  speeches  of  its  surface  leaders  of  all  the  extravagant 
expressions  and  threats,  published  them  in  staring  headlines,  and  all  was 
ready  for  some  act  of  violence.  The  second  great  labor  disturbance  in 
1886,  with  its  strikes,  riots,  police  clubbing  and  militia  shooting,  furnished 
a  fit  time  for  the  explosion,  and  when  the  police  charged  upon  a  peace¬ 
able  meeting  in  a  public  street,  after  it  had  practically  adjourned,  the 
bomb  was  thrown. 

Then  all  that  was  vile  and  wicked  in  those  who  had  made  such  a 
movement  and  such  violence  possible  was  let  loose.  The  public  mind 
was  maddened,  the  shout  for  blood  was  on  every  lip.  Every  Socialist 
was,  in  the  public  mind,  an  Anarchist;  and  every  Anarchist  a  Socialist, 
and  altogether  they  were  a  band  of  desperate  murderers. 

The  Anarchists  arrested  were  condemned  before  the  jury  was  im- 
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panelled,  and  they  were  hanged  by  order  of  a  group  cf  millionaire  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  which  in  the  days  fast  coming  will  tear  down  your  goddess 
•of  Liberty. 

Yes;  I  know  you  will  consider  this  last  sentence  but  the  ignorant 
vaporing  of  irresponsibility.  To  this  I  do  not  care  to  reply,  but  simply 
ask  you  to  read  Henry  D.  Lloyd’s  book,"  Wealth  against  Commonwealth.” 

Immediately  following  the  conviction  of  the  Anarchists,  there  came  a 
very  remaikable  local  political  movement,  a  reaction  of  feeling  among 
the  workingmen,  caused  by  the  very  violence  of  the  capitalistic  press  and 
its  agents,  a  great  labor  protest  against  the  police,  the  jury,  and  the 
judge.  It  was  named  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  was  composed  of  So¬ 
cialists,  Anarchists,  Trade  Unionists,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  business  men. 
Thirty-five  thousand  votes  were  cast  for  its  ticket  in  the  county,  and  eight 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  elected.  But  most  worthy  of  note  was 
the  election  of  the  lawyer  who,  employed  by  the  Socialists,  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  ballot-box  stuffers  who  had  robbed 
us  of  our  votes  and  aldermen  five  or  six  years  previous;  his  election  as 
county  judge,  by  a  majority  of  10,000  over  all  other  candidates  for  the 
bench,  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  this  political  campaign.  This  was  a 
stunning  surprise  to  those  in  power,  and  everything  known  to  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  trickster  was  tried  to  cause  the  destruction  of  this  movement 
before  the  next  spring  election  of  1887.  But  the  whole  power  of  the  local 
capitalistic  class,  the  press,  the  churches,  the  labor  leaders,  the  whole 
force  of  the  city  government  with  its  15,000  employees,  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpose.  Our  convention  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
The  party  in  power,  with  Carter  H.  Harrison  the  Mayor  at  its  head,  was 
paralyzed.  It  nominated  a  ticket,  then  forsook  it,  and  joined  the  Repub¬ 
licans  to  save  the  city  government  from  capture  by  “  the  Reds,”  as  they 
called  us.  Never  was  there  a  greater  scare  among  our  masters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  to  place  the  police  and  fire  departments  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  State,  should  the  Reds  elect  their  ticket;  and,  strange  to  relate, 
the  Socialists  were  almost  as  much  afraid  of  capturing  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  as  were  the  capitalists.  That  was  not  our  purpose.  We  desired  to 
come  as  near  to  that  accomplishment  as  possible,  no  more.  We  desired  a 
great  object-lesson  for  the  public  good,  a  great  legitimate  protest  against 
a  great  wrong,  a  great  indication  pointing  out  to  the  workers  of  America 
the  direction  in  which  they  could  grasp  the  power  to  bend  their  masters 
within  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  a  free  people.  We  knew  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  workers  did  not  understand  their  true  situation,  that  theirs 
was  the  indignant  emotion  of  the  moment, — powerful,  but  transitory.  The 
protest  was  made,  and  the  party  dissolved. 

Since  then,  the  socialists  have  kept  up  a  less  conspicuous  but  effect¬ 
ive  propaganda,  the  last  political  demonstration  being  made  in  Cook 
county  under  the  name  of  the  People’s  Party,  which,  last  fall,  polled 
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thirty-five  thousand  votes,  and  this  spring  cast  some  eighteen  thousand 
votes  in  the  city. 

The  economic  agitation  culminated  at  the  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  held  December  last,  in  Denver.  The 
issue  was  on  Plank  10  of  the  political  programme,  which  I  had  submitted 
at  the  convention,  December,  1893,  and  which  was  referred  to  all  organi¬ 
zations  represented  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be  voted 
upon  during  the  year,  and  a  tally  of  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Denver  by  the  delegates  as  they  were  instructed.  Plank  10  de¬ 
clares  for  the  collective  ownership  by  the  whole  people  of  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution,  and  is  practically  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  socialist  programme,  and  the  shibboleth  of  the  political  move¬ 
ment  of  socialism  throughout  the  world.  This  declaration  had  also  been 
voted  upon  by  the  Great  Trade  Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain,  in  1893 
and  1894,  when  it  was  carried  by  almost  unanimous  vote. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  delegates  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  last  December,  showed  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  two  hundred  votes  for  Plank  10,  but  the  leaders  would  not  per¬ 
mit  such  a  result  to  be  officially  shown.  A  part  of  the  delegates  of  the 
great  unions,  the  miners,  cigar  makers,  and  carpenters,  violated  their 
instructions;  and,  as  the  vote  of  these  three  unions  alone  was  almost  one- 
half  of  the  entire  vote,  this  violation  of  duty  saved  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  from  being  placed  in  harmony  with  the  labor  movement 
of  the  world  which  is  distinctly  and  positively  socialist. 

The  principle  of  political  action  and  socialism,  as  represented  in  state 
regulation  of  the  conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  municipal  control  and 
ownership  of  light,  heat,  power,  and  transportation,  and  the  national 
ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs  and  railroads,  passed  unanimously. 
But  Plank  10  meant  the  condemnation  of  the  wage  system;  it  called  for 
the  scientific  organization  of  labor  and  the  distribution  of  its  products  by 
society  itself.  Further  it  meant  that  the  political  action  of  labor  men 
should  be  in  accord  with  this  declaration,  and  that  meant  that  labor 
leaders  could  no  longer  belong  to  trade  unions  and  hold  connection  and 
office  in  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  It  meant  more  work 
and  less  personal  profit,  more  hard  knocks  and  less  glory.  It  meant 
more  abuse  and  less  praise,  and,  for  some,  a  drop  from  the  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  prominence  to  complete  obscurity.  To  prevent  this,  the  truth 
was  stifled,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands  before  the 
world  as  last  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

Permit  me  now,  as  a  Socialist,  to  address  you  personally,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  capitalists,  business  men,  clergymen,  scholars,  teachers, 
supporters,  and  actors  in  the  economic  and  political  world  as  it  now 
exists.  This  personal  relation  will  make  it  easier  to  understand  our  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  if  objectionable  in  any  sense,  other  than  as  I  have  explained, 
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you  can  make  your  complaint  as  strong  as  you  like  when  I  am  through. 

We  Socialists  hold  to  the  principle  of  human  equality,  whether  man 
comes  direct  from  the  one  father  Adam,  or  from  the  slower  process  of 
evolution  from  the  protoplasmic  cell.  As  good  Christians  or  Darwin¬ 
ians,  we  must  not  forget  the  common  origin  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
But  you  do  forget,  and,  as  you  do,  the  human  race  suffers  thereby.  You 
remember  your  own  birth,  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  your 
early  life,  and  according  to  your  isolation  or  ignorance,  the  importance 
of  these  facts  is  exaggerated.  A  family  name,  the  invisible  county  line 
the  width  of  the  road,  the  river,  or  mountain,  the  color  of  your  skin  is 
all  sufficient  to  render  the  accident  of  birth  an  unending  justification  of 
your  contempt  and  hate  of  your  brother.  I  am  an  American  !  hear  the 
eagle  scream,  aye  hear  the  jackass  bray.  He’s  an  Irishman,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  a  Dago,  a  nigger.  The  socialist  looks  with  pity,  with  regret,  upon 
the  ignorance  that  will  so  magnify  or  belittle  such  an  accident.  I  am  a 
king,  prince,  a  noble,  a  millionaire,  a  professor,  a  manager,  foreman,  a 
skilled  mechanic,  a  laborer ;  each  in  turn  looking  up  or  down  at  each 
other.  How  stupidly  ignorant,  and  wicked,  this  artificial  scale,  whose 
units  turn  from  dust  to  dirt !  What  a  denial  of  the  brotherhood,  of  the 
oneness  of  humanity ! 

Horace  Greeley  said  that  we  need  the  consciousness  that  individuals 
are  but  drops  in  the  rivulets  whose  ocean  is  humanity  ;  that  the  greatest 
that  ever  lived  are  but  fragments  and  particles  of  manhood.  Whether 
blackened  by  the  fervid  sun  of  tropical  desert,  or  bleached  by  the  fogs 
of  a  colder  clime,  a  Christian  or  savage,  a  Washington  or  a  thug,  the 
same  essential  nature  reveals  itself  through  all.  That  the  lot  in  which 
the  life  of  each  is  cast,  makes  all  the  shades  of  difference  between  the 
red-handed  savage  and  the  gentle  village  pastor.  Each  might  and  could 
be  the  other  in  his  place.  This  conception  of  man  is  fundamental  in 
socialism. 

We  hear  you  talk  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
Gcxi,  and  then  see  you  in  your  everyday  practical  way,  outwit  your 
brother,  deceive  him,  let  him  deceive  himself  to  your  profit,  buy  and  sell 
him  in  the  marts  of  trade,  harvest  from  his  poverty  and  necessity,  do  him 
to  death  that  you  may  profit  thereby.  This  may  sound  harshly,  but  be¬ 
lieve  me  it  is  tame,  compared  with  the  grim  reality.  You  have  taken  the 
baby  from  the  mother’s  breast,  compelled  the  father  and  mother  to  carry 
it  to  the  factory,  made  it  a  part  of  the  machine  it  tends  the  weary  live- 
lo.ig  day.  Away  from  the  sun,  air,  and  flowers,  it  grows  up  bloodless, 
deformed,  your  crippled  victim,  your  brother  or  sister. 

Down  they  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  kicked  and  beaten  by 
naked,  brutalized  men,  the  naked  child  and  naked  mother  chained  to  the 
wagons,  hauling  them  on  all  fours  through  the  narrow  passages  that  lead 
to  the  light. 

Into  the  tumble-down,  murderous  fire-traps  of  our  great  cities,  with- 
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out  light  or  air,  suffocating  with  sickening  and  poisonous  odors,  you 
crowded  old  age  and  infancy,  sodden  indecency  with  inquiring  innocence. 

Up  into  the  tenement,  fifty  families  together,  six  to  sixteen  in  a  fam¬ 
ily,  six  to  eight  persons  of  both  sexes  in  sleeping-rooms  eight  by  eight 
feet.  Two  hundred  human  souls  in  a  space  fourteen  by  forty  feet.  Then 
force  in  upon  this  congested  mass  of  humanity  the  poisonous  tobacco 
weed,  and  the  cloth  for  vests,  coats,  and  pants,  and  have  these  poor 
wretches  fold  and  stitch  into  these  things  their  own  bodies  and  souls, 
and  the  germs  of  the  filthiest  disease,  and  place  these  goods  on  the  backs 
and  the  cigars  in  the  mouths  of  the  innocent  multitude. 

Pay  the  girl  so  meanly  that  she  must  barter  honor  for  the  needed 
loaf  of  bread,  terrify  her  with  the  fear  of  discharge  or  refusal  of  work,  so 
that  she  submits  to  your  animal  embrace,  or  to  that  of  your  manager  or 
foreman. 

Give  the  child  worker  ten  cents  per  day  and  the  father  five  cents  per 
hour  for  the  wealth  they  thus  bring  you,  and,  flushed  with  your  sense  of 
masterful  power,  bid  your  hireling  dress  himself  as  a  flunky,  shaped  and 
colored  to  suit  your  cultivated  taste;  dress  her  so  none  will  mistake  the 
servant  for  the  mistress;  order  him  to  shave  off  his  whiskers  or  mous¬ 
tache  as  your  fancy  suggests;  bid  him  when,  where,  and  what  he  shall 
drink;  put  your  sign  on  his  forehead,  on  his  breast  and  body,  so  that  all 
men  shall  know  the  thing  belongs  to  you;  deny  him  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
permit  any  one  to  nominate  him  for  political  position  or  to  vote  for  him; 
refuse  him  the  chance  to  labor  for  bread;  send  him  adrift  a  homeless 
tramp; — then  turn,  and  count  your  gains  by  thousands  and  millions,  then 
in  the  house  of  God  bend  your  knees  in  humble  thanks  for  these  blessed 
gifts  of  wealth  and  power,  and  ask  for  rest  and  mercy  for  yourself  and 
for  yours. 

The  socialist  sees  all  this,  and  listens  to  your  prattle  about  brotherly 
love  and  patriotism;  sees  you  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  heroes  whose  sacrifices  and  swords  carved  out  this  republic;  sees  you, 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  “Old  Glory,”  lift  into  the  eyes  of  the  czars,  Cae¬ 
sars,  emperors,  kings,  and  potentates  of  the  earth,  the  legend,  “All  men 
are  born  equal,”  “  A  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.” 

They  laugh,  and  we  groan,  at  the  mockery.  They  review  their  armies. 
We  turn  the  page  of  American  history,  and  hear  the  crack  of  the  slave- 
driver’s  whip,  the  protest  of  Garrison,  the  howl  of  rage  that  followed  it, 
the  murder  of  Lovejoy  and  Brown,  the  slave-owner’s  blow  on  the  head  of 
Charles  Sumner,  the  cannon  shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  the  funeral  dirge  on 
Decoration  Day;  and  from  these  records  of  yesterday  we  look  into  the 
to-morrow,  and  we  see  in  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  the  toilers 
come  from  the  mine,  field,  factory,  and  shop,  urged  by  injustice  to  mad¬ 
ness,  and  high  above  them,  right  in  the  center,  you  stand,  owners  of  all 
the  fields  and  mines,  factories  and  shops.  All  is  yours,  even  the  laborers, 
\ou  offer  praise  to  Him  above,  so  that  all  below  may  hear  you,  and  think 
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that  his  is  the  glory  and  his  the  shame.  You  bid  them  trust  in  Him,  but 
you  trust  Him  not,  for  in  between  you  and  the  masses  you  have  created 
swamps  and  morasses  of  ignorance,  planted  the  higher  ground  with  the 
prickly  cactus  of  superstition,  and  nearer  again  to  you  are  the  clubs  and 
revolvers  of  the  police,  the  terrors  of  your  laws,  and  nearer  yet  the  mod¬ 
ern  military,  volcanoes,  ready  to  vomit  destruction,  should  the  masses 
ever  come  so  far;  and  so  you  rest  as  peacefully  as  you  can,  eat,  drmk, 
and  are  merry  as  can  be. 

And  so  lived  the  barons  of  old.  But  the  day  came  to  them.  Out  of 
the  valleys,  over  deeper  ignorance  and  superstition,  over  the  mail-clad 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  came  the  wave  of  simple  workers,  so  low  and  de¬ 
spised  that  their  masters  bid  them  eat  grass;  up  and  over  the  heights 
they  came,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  lowly  homes,  the  baron’s 
headless  trunk  was  in  the  ditch,  the  roof  of  his  grand  castle  was  in  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  valley  below,  and  only  the  frowning  and  gaping  walls  were 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  vengeance. 

The  smoke  of  battle  still  hangs  over  the  valleys  of  the  Sunny  South; 
the  tears  of  the  widow  are  not  yet  dry;  the  shattered  body  of  the  veteran 
is  still  in  our  public  places,  and  you  are  making  ready  for  a  more  fright¬ 
ful  conflict  with  your  brothers  than  the  world  has  ever  seen.  You  laugh 
at  the  Socialist  who  comes  with  the  palm  of  common  sense,  asking  you  to 
aid  in  bringing  into  the  everyday  life  of  man  the  recognition  of  equality 
and  humanity,  a  simple  manhood,  that  would  bring  the  science  that  can 
count  and  measure  the  stars,  that  can  weigh  worlds,  and  harness  the  giant 
forces  of  nature  to  man’s  use,  down  to  the  simple  problem  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  labor  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  its  products,  so  that,  so 
long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  falls,  and  the  earth  yields  its  treas¬ 
ures  to  man’s  labor,  no  one  shall  be  hungry,  none  lacking  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  his  manhood.  That  in  place  of  the 
sordid  spirit  of  Mammon  and  greed  for  the  power  of  individual  wealth, 
w'e  shall  lift  above  all  the  love  of  man  for  man;  the  love  that  on  the  sink¬ 
ing  ship  saves  the  children,  saves  the  mothers,  saves  the  passengers, 
saves  the  crew,  and  last  of  all  turns  to  save  self. 

Again  you  smile  and  turn  to  your  text  of  everyday  life,  which  plainly 
reads,  “  Everyone  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.”  The 
captain  first  into  the  life-boat. 

”  Let  him  take  who  hath  the  chance. 

Let  him  keep  who  can.” 

You  set  this  forth  as  the  great  and  inseparable  element  in  human  nature, 
and  then,  on  your  knees,  you  murmur,  “Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 
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the  Mass  and  of  the  cross,  638; 
word  “  represent  ”  as  used  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Mass,  639;  difficulties 
in  regard  to,  641;  the  doctrine 
derogates  from  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  644;  not  the  same  as  the 
English  communion  service,  644. 

Dodge’s,  Harriet  Waters  Preston 
and  Louise,  The  Private  Life  of 
the  Romans,  noticed,  383. 

Dorchester’s,  Daniel,  The  Problem 
of  Religious  Progress,  noticed, 
575- 

Driver  s,  S.  R,,  A  Critical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Commentary  on  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  note  on,  741." 

Drummond’s,  Henry,  The  Ascent 
of  Man,  note  on,  351. 

E 

Eaton,  T.  T.,  note  by,  553. 

Egyptian  Hook  of  the  IJead,  The, 
noticed,  196. 

Ely’s,  Richard  T.,  Socialism  and 
Social  Reform,  noticed,  204. 

Erman’s,  Adolf,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  noticed,  195. 

English’s,  William  F.,  Evolution 
and  the  Immanent  God,  noticed, 

771. 

Expositor’s  Bible,  noticed,  374. 

F 

Farrar’s,  F.  W.,  The  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  noticed, 374;  The  Book 
of  Daniel,  noticed,  576. 
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Foster,  F.  H.,  articles  by,  69,  232, 
531;  book  review  by,  759. 

Future  Life  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Ideas  of  the,  article  on,  by  T.  S. 
Potwin,  423;  origin  of  misunder¬ 
standing  respecting,  423;  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Pentateuch  respect¬ 
ing  future  life,  424;  belief  in  im¬ 
mortality,  prevalent  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world,425 ;  especially  among 
the  Babylonians,  427;  intercourse 
between  the  Hebrews  and  their 
neighbors  in  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  431;  direct  evidence  in 
the  Pentateuch  for  immortality, 
433;  the  meaning  of  Sheol,  435; 
later  Jewish  views,  437. 

G 

Gates,  O.  H ,  book  reviews  by, 
365,  763;  article  by,  587. 

Gladden,  Washington,  articles  by, 
K3,  607. 

Giddings’,Franklin  H.,  The  Theory 
of  Sociology,  noticed,  204. 

Greenland  Christianity,  note  on, 
176. 

Griffis’,  William  Elliot,  The  Relig¬ 
ions  of  Japan,  noticed,  584. 

Gunkel’s,  Hermann,  Schopfung 
und  Chaos  in  Urzeit  und  End- 
zeit,  noticed,  763. 

H 

Harper’s  Lectures,  President,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Howard  Osgood,  323; 

Erominent  position  of  President 
[arper,  323;  his  own  strictures 
invite  criticism,  324;  Gen.  i.-xii., 
fundamental  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  325;  but  not  written  until 
after  the  time  of  Elijah,  325:  the 
inspiration  and  history  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  fundamental,  326;  but  the 
objective  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
Goil  grossly  defective,  327;  the 
revelation  of  God,  clear,  328;  but 
the  records,  utterly  untrustworthy 
329;  Harper’s  errors  regarding 
the  historical  character  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  330;  the  creative  days,  332; 
the  size  of  the  ark,  333;  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  author,  compiler,  and 
editor,  334:  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  writers,  336:  the  nature  of  the 
Word  of  God,  336;  the  imperfec¬ 


tions  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  338. 

Harnack’s,  Adolf,  Monasticism, 
noticed,  586. 

Hayrnan,  Henry,  article  by,  18. 

Herron’s  Impressionism,  Professor, 
note  on,  561. 

Higher  Criticism.  ^,See  President 
Harper  s  Lectures.  323. ) 

Historical  Argument,  The  Import¬ 
ance  and  Limitations  of  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  T.  Swing,  48;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  method,  48; 
the  difficulty  of  proving  facts,  5 1 ; 
the  importance  of  rightly  empha¬ 
sizing  facts,  53;  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  geological  investigation, 
55;  of  biological,  56;  historical 
value  of  literary  and  biblical  crit¬ 
icism,  59;  so-called  inductive 
method  of  Bible  study,  62;  influ- 
enceof  religious  philosophy  upon 
historical  investigation,  65;  value 
of  theories  and  working  hypoth¬ 
eses,  67. 

Historical  Study  of  Religion,  On 
the,  note  on,  173. 

Holbrook,  Z  Swift,  articles  by, 
135,  209,  458;  sociological  notes 
by,  180,  359,  564;  critical  note  by,. 
561. 

Holland’s,  Henry  Scott,  God’s  City 
and  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
noticed,  377. 

Hutchings,  Samuel,  article  by,  708.. 

Hyde’s,  William  DeWitt,  Outlines 
of  Social  Theology,  noticed,  759. 

Hymns  of  Martin  Luther:  Their 
Predecessors  and  their  Place  in 
Historv,  The,  article  on,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  i)ickinson,  676;  relation 
of  religious  art  to  church  history, 
676;  special  interest  of  the  study 
of  hymnology,  678;  peculiar  im¬ 
portance  of  the  hymns  of  Luther, 
679;  Luther  not  the  founder  of  the 
German  congregational  hymn, 
680:  history  of  the  German  popu¬ 
lar  hymn  before  the  Reformation, 
682;  poetic  and  religious  qualities 
of  the  pre-Reformation  German 
hymn,  686;  real  nature  of  Luth¬ 
er’s  contribution  to  congregation¬ 
al  song,  a  part  of  his  liturgical 
reform,  690;  Luther  as  a  hymn 
writer;  originality,  and  use  of 
previous  materials,  695;  influence 
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of  Luther’s  hymns  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Reforniation;  their 
literary  style  and  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  ^7;  the  melodies  to  which 
Luther’s  hymns  were  sung,  702; 
Luther  not  a  composer  of  tunes, 
702;  threefold  origin  of  the  mel¬ 
odies  of  the  early  Protestant 
songs,  703;  gradual  alteration  of 
these  tunes  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  705; 
literary  and  historical  value  of 
Luther’s  hymns,  706. 

I 

Injunctions  and  Strikes,  article  on, 
by  W.  H.  Upson,  549:  injunc¬ 
tions  employed  in  the  fifth  cent¬ 
ury,  549;  interests  rendering  in¬ 
junctions  necessary,  550;  strikes 
recorded  as  early  as  310  B.  c., 
550;  suppressed  oy  injunctions 
in  the  fifth  century  A.  ix,  550; 
wage-earners  specially  need  the 
protection  of  the  law  through  in¬ 
junctions,  552. 

Irenicon,  An,  article  on,  by  G.  F. 
Wright,  i;  extent  of  practical 
agreement  among  the  parties 
contending  about  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures,  i;  uncertainty  re¬ 
specting  the  natural  and  intended 
sense,  4;  inerrancy,  professedly 
limited  to  the  autographs,  5; 
some  theory  of  accommodation 
held  by  all  interpreters,  6;  no 
such  thing  as  absolutely  literal  in¬ 
terpretation,  8;  both  letter  and 
spirit,  to  be  duly  emphasized,  1 1 ; 
cnarges  of  wriggling  and  jug¬ 
glery,  out  of  place  on  both  sides, 
13;  reconciliation  of  Hodge  and 
Finney  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  17. 

Isaiah  Controversy,  The,  note  on, 

347. 

Israelitish  Monotheism,  Early,  note 
on,  168. 

Iverach’s,  James,  Christianity  and 
Evolution,  noticed,  373. 

J 

Jacobs’,  Joseph,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Archieology,  noticed,  372. 

Jewett’s,  Frances  Gulick,  Luther 
Halsey  Gulick,  noticed,  583. 


K 

Kelsey,  Francis  D.,  note  by,  351. 

Kidd’s,  Benjamin,  Social  Evolu¬ 
tion,  noticed,  200. 

Kubel’s,  D.  Robert,  Exegetisch- 
homiletisches  Handbuch  zuni 
Evangelium  des  Matthaus,  no¬ 
ticed,  580. 

Kuyper,  Abraham,  articles  by,  385, 
646. 

L 

Labor,  Capital  and,  article  on,  by 
L.  C.  Warner,  41 1. 

Labor  Organizations,  Attorney- 
General  Olney  and,  note  on,  185. 

Lagarde’s,  Anna  de,  Paul  de  La- 
garde,  noticed,  365. 

Larned’s,  J.  N.,  History  for  Ready 
Reference,  noticed,  382. 

Lawrence’s,  Edward  A.,  Modern 
Missions  in  the  East,  noticed,  769. 

Love’s,  William  DeLoss,  St.  Paul 
and  VV’oman,  noticed,  376. 

M 

MacLean’s,  J.  P.  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  noticed,  585. 

Maclaren’s,  Alexander,  Bible  Class 
Expositions,  noticed,  374;  The 
Psalms,  noticed,  375. 

McCurdy’s,  James  Frederick,  His¬ 
tory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monu¬ 
ments,  noticed,  192. 

Magoun,  G.  F.,  article  by,  439. 

Marquette  Building  Strike,  The, 
note  on,  362. 

Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad,  no¬ 
ticed,  771. 

Memorial  Notes,  553. 

Monday  Club  Sermons,  noticed, 

375- 

Morgan,  Thomas,  paper  by,  779. 

Moule’s,  Handley  C.  G.,  The  Epis¬ 
tle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
noticed,  375. 

N 

New  Jerusalem,  The  Descent  of 
the,  article  on  by  W.  E.  Barton, 
29;  the  Apocalypse,  a  work  of 
art,  29;  refers  to  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  30;  to  the  downfall 
of  pagan  Rome,  31;  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  all  the  power  of  evil,  31 ; 
to  the  continual  presence  of  God 
with  the  church,  32;  but  symbol- 
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ically  the  New  Jerusalem  relates 
to  individual  character,  32;  and 
to  all  social  and  political  im¬ 
provement,  35;  breadth  of  the 
spiritual  fulfilment,  40;  difficul¬ 
ties  of  literal  interpretation,  43. 

New  Testament,  The  Use  of  King¬ 
dom  and  Church  in  the,  note  on, 
747- 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
1 8c),  365,  560,  759. 

Nourse,  Edward  E.,  book  review 
by,  i8<).  ^ 

Oberlin  Institute  of  Christian  Soci¬ 
ology,  note  on,  186;  Summer 
School  of,  773. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  772. 

Osgood,  Howard,  article  by,  323. 

P 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History,  noticed,  379. 

Paul’s  Phraseology  and  Roman 
Law,  article  on,  by  G.  P'.  Ma- 
goun,  439;  difference  between  the 
Old  Testament  surroundings  and 
those  of  the  New,  439;  the  Roman 
use  of  the  word  “testament,”  440; 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  442;  of 
adoption,  445,  448  et  sea. ;  of  par¬ 
ents  and  guardians,  446;  why  this 
influence  has  not  been  sooner  dis¬ 
covered,  454. 

Pease’s,  Theodore  C.,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry,  noticed,  370. 

Pfleiderer’s,  Otto,  Philosophy  and 
Development  of  Religion,  no¬ 
ticed,  376. 

Phillips’,  Maurice,  The  Teaching 
of  the  \'edas,  noticed,  767. 

Porter,  Harvey,  article  by,  113. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  note  by,  357. 

Potwin,  T.  S.,  article  by,  423. 

Prestwich  on  Some  Supposed  New 
Evidence  of  the  Deluge,  article 
on,  by  G.  Y.  Wright,  724;  fore¬ 
most  in  glacial  investigations  for 
forty  years,  724;  his  theory  of  a 
submergence  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  followed  by  a  series  of  par¬ 
oxysmal  periods  of  elevation, 
since  the  advent  of  man,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Deluge  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  72y,  proved  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Rubble-drift  of  South 


England  and  North  France,  725; 
the  ossiferous  fissures  of  the  same 
locality,  729;  the  loess  deposits 
of  Europe,  735. 

Priestly  Dues,  Harmony  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  respecting,  article  on,  by 
Henry  Hayman,  18;  tithes,  not 
ranked  among  priestly  dues  in 
Deuteronomy,  18;  but  Num. 
xviii.  20-21,  essential  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Deut.  X.  9:  Num¬ 
bers  enumerates  what  the  priests 
are  to  receive,  Deuteronomy 
what  the  people  are  to  bring,  24; 
Deut.  xviii.  3  quoted  in  i  Sam. 
ii.  13,  25;  Deuteronomy,  incom¬ 
prehensible  without  reference  to 
Leviticus-Numbers,  27. 

Pullman’s  Testimony — An  Object 
Lesson,  note  on, 

R 

Raymond’s,  Bradford  Paul,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Christ,  noticed, 
373- 

Record  Books,  noticed,  379. 

Reed’s,  David  Allen,  Outline  of 
the  h'undamental  Doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  noticed,  373. 

Religion  and  Wealth,  article  on, 
by  Washington  Gladden,  15^; 
what  is  religion,  153;  what  is 
wealth,  154;  asceticism,  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  New  Testament, 
157;  the  abuses  of  wealth,  158; 
the  true  nature  of  wealth,  159; 
the  importance  of  wealth,  161; 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  imper¬ 
fect,  153;  what  the  principle  of 
distribution  should  be,  165. 

Restricted  Communion,  article  on, 
by  J.  W.  Willmarth,  297;  the 
communion,  an  ordinance  of 
Christ,  298;  and  a  church  ordi¬ 
nance,  299;  qualifications  for  oc¬ 
casional  and  constant  commun¬ 
ion,  the  same,  300;  baptism,  a 
prerequisite  to  communion,  301; 
orderly  walk  in  the  church,  a  pre- 
recjuisite,  302;  Baptists  specially 
emphasize  the  spirituality  of  the 
church,  304;  also  that  immersion 
only  is  baptism,  307;  and  thi  t 
Christ  is  the  sole  lawgiver  for  the 
church,  308;  Baptist  view  of 
qualifications  for  communion, 
309:  danger  of  the  alternatives  to 
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restricted  communion,  310;  re¬ 
stricted  communion,  a  token  of 
loyalty  to  Christ,  and  a  testimony 
to  the  truth,  312;  preserves  the 
true  meaning  of  the  ordinance, 
314;  accentuates  the  distinction 
between  church  fellowship  and 
Christian  fellowship,  315;  is  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Christians, 
316;  is  favorable  to  Christian 
union,  good  for  the  world,  and 
for  Baptists,  317;  open  commun¬ 
ion  is  Baptist  suicide,  318;  the 
perilousness  of  the  present  time 
calls  for  the  emphasis  of  Baptist 
principles,  31Q. 

Resurrection  Body  of  Christ,  The 
Nature  of  the,  article  on,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Hutchings,  708;  three  views 
have  prevailed  in  the  church, 
708;  the  first,  that  it  was  wholly 
spiritual,  unsupported,  708;  the 
second,  that  it  was  a  glorified 
material  body,  argued,  but  not 
maintained,  708;  arguments  ad¬ 
duced,  are:  failure  of  Mary  and 
the  two  disciples  to  recognize  Je¬ 
sus,  709;  the  manner  of  Jesus’ 
appearances  and  disappearances, 
71 1 ;  Jesus’  leaving  the  tomb  be¬ 
fore  It  was  opened,  713;  his  as¬ 
cension  in  a  glorified  body  ren¬ 
ders  it  necessary  for  him  to  have 
thus  risen  from  the  tomb,  714; 
the  assurances  that  Jesus’  resur¬ 
rection  is  a  pledge  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  believers,  714;  the 
third  view,  that  he  rose  in  the 
same  body  that  was  laid  in  the 
tomb,  proved  by:  Christ’s  ex¬ 
press  language,  715;  his  acts,  718; 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  719; 
view  of  some,  that  his  body  was 
gradually  changed  till  his  ascen¬ 
sion,  722, 

Romanes’,  George  John,  Thoughts 
on  Religion,  noticed,  572. 

Romans  ix.  3,  The  True  Render¬ 
ing  of,  note  on,  357. 

S 

Sabatier’s,  Paul,  Life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  noticed,  198. 

Scriptures,  The  Authority  and  In¬ 
spiration  of  the,  article  on,  by  F. 
H.  Foster,  69;  systematic  theolo- 
gy,  progressive,  69;  personal  po¬ 


sition  of  theauthbr,  71 ;  Christian 
experience  fundamental  to  the 
prtMif  of  the  Bible,  72;  answers 
to  objections,  74;  other  sources 
of  knowledge  beside  the  Bible, 
77;  faith  in  the  Bible  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  others,  78; 
such  confirmation  necessary  for 
the  conviction  of  unbelievers,  79; 
confirmed,  also,  by  the  agreement 
of  general  historical  facts,  83;  re¬ 
lations  of  this  argument  in  the 
system,  84;  the  coherence  of  the 
theological  system  proves  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  86;  so  does 
the  correspondence  of  experience 
w’ith  the  promises  of  the  Bible,  88; 
the  Christian  system  unlocks  the 
mysteries  of  the  w’orld,  89;  the 
natural  reason  incompetent  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  90; 
or  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
91 ;  or  the  divine  benevolence,  92; 
or  to  explain  the  universality  of 
sin,  92;  or  the  influence  of  Je¬ 
sus,  92;  or  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  forgiveness,  93;  the  true  theo¬ 
logical  system  of  the  Bible  con¬ 
firmed  by  much  iiulependent  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  reason,  94;  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures  limited 
to  the  final  form  of  teaching,  232; 
the  imprecatory  psalms,  233;  the 
authority  limited  to  the  moral 
and  religious  sphere,  234;  histor¬ 
ical  infallibility  not  claimed,  235; 
summary  of  argument,  236;  the 
nature  of  revelation,  237;  of  in¬ 
spiration,  239;  inspiration  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Scripture,  240;  the  argument  for 
inspiration,  241;  Dr.  Warfield 
criticised,  243;  free  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  244; 
meaning  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  247; 
nature  of  inspiration  sl/ould  be 
determined  inductively,  250;  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  Bible,  251;  in¬ 
spiration  defined,  255;  conclud¬ 
ing  remarks,  255. 

Semitic  and  Oriental  Notes,  168, 
342,  7S4. 

Semitic  Sacrifice,  The  Real  Mean¬ 
ing  of,  note  on,  342. 

Sewall,  J.  S.,  article  by,  271. 

Small’s,  Albion  W.,  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Society,  no¬ 
ticed,  204. 
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Smith’s,  George  Adam,  The  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  noticed,  574. 

Smith’s,  Joseph,  The  Purpose  of 
God,  noticed,  378. 

Social  Ethics  of  Jesus,  article  on, 
byj,  S.  Sewall,  271;  existing  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  time  of  Christ,  271 ; 
natureof  Jesus,  272;  things  which 
he  did  not  do,  273:  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Jesus’  work,  275 ;  the  so¬ 
ciological  power  of  his  great 
principles,  277;  enlargement  of 
the  idea  of  neighbor,  278;  the 
Golden  Rule,  279;  Jesus’  view  of 
the  family,  282;  the  duty  of  the 
rich,  284;  the  danger  of  the  rich, 
285;  Jesus’  friendship  for  the 
piHir,  286;  the  superiority  of  his 
plane,  287;  effects  of  Jesus’  life 
upon  society,  288;  the  ideal  of 
love,  2qo;  concentrates  influence 
upon  the  individual,  291;  social 
forces  already  largely  christian¬ 
ized,  292;  spread  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  peace,  294;  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  295. 

Sociological  Notes,  180, 359, 564,750, 

Sociological  V'alue  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  article  on,  by  O.  H.  Gates, 
587;  sociological  study  as  old  as 
the  murder  of  Abel,  588;  the  Is- 
raelitish  nation  regarded  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  unit,  593;  the 
sacrifices  involve  this  itfea,  591; 
Jehovah  chose  the  nation,  592; 
significance  of  such  a  choice,  592 ; 
failure  of  Israel  to  realize  its 
ideal,  505;  sociological  influence 
of  the  prophets,  596;  the  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  Isaiah,  597;  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  force  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  6oi ;  prominence  of  the 
individual  as  a  sociological  fac¬ 
tor,  603;  the  ideal  citizen,  604; 
the  Messiah  a  servant,  605. 

Sociology,  What  it  is, article  on,  by 
Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  458;  sympo¬ 
sium  on,  by  over  a  hundred  emi¬ 
nent  writers,  458  et  seq.\  the  two 
schools  of  sociology,  486;  specu¬ 
lative  sociology,  486;  practical 
sociology,  487;  hidden  forces  in 
society,  488;  sociology,  notan  ex¬ 
act  science,  489;  Comte’s  view  of 
sociology,  490;  Spencer’s  view, 
491;  fundamental  importance  of 


Christian  forces  in  sociological 
development,  497;  sociology  as 
old  as  the  Old  Testament,  499; 
the  three  main  quests  of  sociol- 
ogy,  501;  the  practical  ends  of 
sociology,  502. 

Stalker’s,  James,  The  Trial  and 
Death  or  Jesus  Christ,  noticed, 
.  372.^ 

Stifler’s,  J.  M.,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  noticed,  582. 

Strikes,  note  on,  359. 

Strong’s,  James,  Exhaustive  Con¬ 
cordance  of  the  Bible,  noticed, 
196. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  article  by,  48;  book 
review  by,  198. 

T 

Thirty  Years’  Work  in  the  Holy 
Land,  noticed,  769. 

Thompson’s,  A.  C.,  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions,  noticed,  378. 

Tischendorf’s,  C.,  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Graece,  noticed,  189. 

Truth  or  Pious  Fraud,  note  on,  741. 

Trumbull’s,  H.  Clay,  Studies  in 
Oriental  Social  Life,  noticed,  379. 

U 

Upham’s,  Francis  W.,  The  First 
Words  from  God,  noticed,  370. 

Upson,  W.  H.,  article  by,  549. 

V. 

Vries,  Hendrik  de,  translations  by, 
385,  646. 

W 

Walker’s,  Cornelius,  Outlines  of 
Christian  Theology,  noticed,  585; 
article  by,  629. 

Walker’s,  J.  B.  R.,  The  Compre¬ 
hensive  Concordance,  noticed, 
196. 

Warner,  L.  C.,  article  by,  41 1. 

Watson’s,  Robert  A.,  The  Book  of 
Numbers  noticed,  374. 

Willmarth,  J.  W.,  article  by,  297. 

Wordsworth’s,  John,  The  One  Re¬ 
ligion,  noticed,  376. 

Wright,  G.  F,,  articles  by,  i,  724; 
notes  by,  176,  559. 

Wright’s,  William  Burnet,  Master 
and  Men,  noticed,  376. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C.,  book  review  by, 
200;  note  by,  747. 


WRITERS  IN  THE  OCTOBER  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


Ow  en  H. Gates  ( The  Sociological  Value  of  the  Old  Testamcnt),\ioxn 
Oct.  i8,  1862,  in  Tinmouth,  Rutland  county,  Vt.;  is  son  of  M.  A.  Gates,  a 
Congregational  clergyman.  He  prepared  for  college  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
to  which  place  the  family  moved  in  1876.  He  was  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1883.  After  graduation  he 
went  at  once  to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  study  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  hearing  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology;  tutored  in  Dartmouth 
1884-85;  spent  also  the  year  1885-86  at  Dartmouth  in  further  study,  es¬ 
pecially  in  philosophy  and  Greek  archieology;  Dartmouth  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  fro  mentis.  In  1886  he 
entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  i88g. 
While  there  he  received  the  Hitchcock  prize  in  Church  History,  his  the¬ 
sis  being  upon  the  irenic  labors  of  John  Dury.  Upon  graduation  he  went 
to  Berlin  as  Fellow  of  the  Seminary,  and  spent  two  years  in  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  Union  Seminary.  After  a  year  of  service  there,  he  was  called  to  the 
chairof  the  Old  Testament  Languageand  Literature  in  Oberlin  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September,  1892.  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  is  the  development  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Medina 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  in  April  of  this  year. 

Washington  Gladden  {The  Relation  of  Corporations  to  Public 
Morals).  See  “  Writers  in  the  January  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Corxeliu.s  Walker  {Formulation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  at 
the  Council  of  Trent),  born  near  Richmond,  Va  ,  in  1819.  After  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  Episcopal  High  School,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary, 
near  Alexandria,  session  of  1842-43,  and  graduated  in  1845.  Took  charge 
of  Lexington  parish,  Amherst  county,  V’’a.,  for  the  next  two  years,  .Assist¬ 
ant  of  St.  Paul’s,  Richmond,  for  one  year;  Rector  successively,  during 
eighteen  years,  of  Christ  Church,  Winchester,  Christ  Church,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Emanuel  Parish,  Henrico.  Was  appointed  Professor  of  Church 
History,  Polity,  and  Canon  Law  in  Alexandria  Seminary  in  1866,  and 
transferred  to  his  present  professorship  of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Homi¬ 
letics  in  1876.  Received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  William  and  Mary 
College  in  i860.  Besides  contributions  in  various  religious  periodicals, 
he  has  published  three  biographies,  a  small  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
“Sorrowing  Not  Without  Hope,”  “Outlines  of  Christian  Theology,”  and 
has  in  press  a  volume  of  “  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,”  to  be  published 
about  the  first  of  October. 


Abraham  Kuyper  {Calvinism :  The  Origin  and  Safeguard  of  Our 
Constitutional  Liberties).  See  “  Writers  in  the  July  Hibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra." 

Ei)\vari>  Dickinson  ( The  flymns  of  Martin  Luther :  Their  Prede¬ 
cessors  and  their  Place  in  History)  was  jjraduated  from  Amherst  College, 
1876;  prosecuted  musical  study  in  connection  with  school  and  college 
work;  studied  music  in  Boston,  1870-71  and  1878-79;  on  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  1876-78;  church  organist  in  Springfield, 

Mass.,  until  1878;  at  Thomas  K.  Beecher’s  church,  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  1879- 
85.  Director  of  Music  at  Elmira  (X.  V.)  College,  1883-92.  Studied  mu¬ 
sic  in  Berlin,  Germany,  1885-86,  1888-89,  and  1892-93,  giving  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music.  Heard  lectures  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  1885-86,  and  took  courses  with  Dr.  Wilhelm  Langhaus, 
1888-89.  Became  connected  with  the  Oherlin  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
1893  lecturer  on  the  history  of  music,  and  teacher  of  piano  playing. 

.Samuel  Hutchings  {The  Nature  of  the  Resurrection  Pody  of 
Christ),  born  in  Xew  York  City,  .Sept.  15,  1806;  was  fitted  for  college  in 
Bloomfield  (X.  J.)  Academy;  was  graduated  at  Williams  Cidlege  in  1828, 
and  Princeton  Theological  .Seminary  in  1831;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Xew  York  Presbytery  in  1830;  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cleveland  in  1831;  was  missionary  of  the  .American  Board  in  Ceylon  aiid 
Madras,  1833-43,  being  connecte<l  with  the  Madras  Mission  the  last  year 
and  a  half  for  the  jiurpose  of  completing  and  publishing  a  Tamil  and 
English  Dictionary;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  South 
Brookfield,  .Mass.,  1847-51 ;  taught  a  Young  Ladies’  .School  in  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  five  years,  had  charge  of  the  Female  Institute  in  Wiikesbarre, 
Pa.,  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  of  a  mission  chapel  in  Xewark,  X.  J., 
1857-63.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
has  been  occupied  partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in  writing  for  the  press, 
his  largest  contributi*)ns  being  1500  articles  to  the  encycU'pedia  called 
“The  Library  of  Universal  Knowle<lge,"  and  240  biographical  articles  to 
the  “  Encyclopedia  of  .Missions.”  In  1888  he  received  the  <legree  of  D.  D. 
from  his  al/na  mater. 
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•  Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  and 
April,  1895.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright.  Just  out  in  book  form  of  58  pages. 

“  A  clear  and  level  headed  view  of  the  labor  question.  ...  A  book  to  set 
men  thinking." — Chicago  Journal. 

"Mr.  Holbrook’s  discussion  of  the  subject  is  both  frank  and  vigorous." — Chi¬ 
cago  Record. 

“  It  is  a  straightforward  and  manly  discussion  of  the  labor  question.” — Chicago 
Inter  Ocean. 

"Mr.  Holbrook,  as  a  far-sighted  business  man  and  at  the  same  time  an  edu¬ 
cated  Christian,  seeking  sound  ethical  principles  on  which  to  build,  has  rare  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  discussion  of  sociology.” — Dr.  James  Brand  in  The  Kingdom. 
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